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tion of Oceanography) and Walter 
H.F. Smith (National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration) assembled 
the Gravity Map from European Space 
Agency and recently declassified U.S. 
Navy satellite altimeter data. The 
method of measuring our oceans’ 
gravitational anomalies was similar to 
that used to map the surface of Venus. 
See p. 52 for more. @ 
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Gossip 


‘d like to thank those of you 
who have called, emailed and | 


written me letters of support 

as the new editor-in chief here, 
though | am not so new any 
more. Coming up through the 
ranks definitely left its mark on 
my psyche, as it took me nine 
months to finally inhabit the cor- 


Ruth Kissane 


ner office . . . though | noticed that once | got the big room | 
got big thoughts to match. 


For example, creating the Whole Earth Yellow Pages (WER 
85:12; 88:35; this issue, p. 58) seemed a natural byproduct of 
our constant winnowing of information. “Whole Earth Review 
has the highest quantity of good information of any magazine 
today,” Gary Snyder said recently. We'd sure like to think so. 
That’s one of the advantages of running a publication that isn’t 
sustained by advertising — you can address the issues that 
need attention. On the other hand, the absence of advertising 
revenue does require us to be resourceful in scrounging for 
money. The Marin Community Foundation recently kicked 

in a $27,000 grant for our Winter 1996 issue on Religion and 
the Environment. Out of this will come a new addition to our 
Yellow Pages: an international listing of religious organizations 
that are working on ecological projects and issues. 


Elsewhere, WER will be sponsoring a special four-hour eco- 
logical design charrette/free-for-all at the 1996 Bioneers 
Conference, which runs from October 25-27 in San Francisco. 
Contact bioneers@nets.com — 505/986-0366 — for confer- 
ence information.) J. Baldwin, John Todd, Sim Van der Ryn, and 
Malcolm Wells will lead participants through hands-on lessons 
in ecological design. Bring your own design projects! 


Kathleen O’Neill: “1 found it in Golden Gate Park.” Craig Childs 
(author and contributor, visiting from the Utah wilderness): “It’s 
either from a hawk or an owl.” Peart: “It’s mine. Mine mine mine 
mine mine. Give it here or | pee down your neck.” 
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In February we hosted a roundtable 
discussion on “bionomics” — recent 
efforts to apply biological and ecologi- 
cal concepts to economics. The semi- 
nar, attended by local economists and 
ecologists, was convened by Whole 
Earth reviewers Sterling Bunnell and 
David Ish. 


Contributing editor Stuart Cowan 

and his partner Katy Langstaff are 
starting an employee-owned company 
that will integrate ecological design 
and ecological economics. Sustain 

able Systems Designs will tackle 
biocultural mapping, environmental 
consulting for industry and community 
self-reliance. SSD can be reached at 
ecoduo@igc.apc.org or 510/526-6991. 


Millennium Whole Earth Catalog 
designer Todd Tibbetts has started 

a business in his new home, Seattle. 
MediaZones presents live perfor- 
mances and events online. By visiting 
their Web home page at <http:// 
www.mediazones.com>, you can 

see, for example, a live cybercast of 
CARE’s Mt. Kilimanjaro expedition. 
The web site will provide updates 

on the “Climb for CARE,” along with 
digital photos, biographies, and daily 
summaries celebrating fifty years of 
CARE’s fight against poverty and hun- 
ger around the world. MediaZones, as 
Todd says, is “trying to do good.” 


We've seen too little of contributing 
editor Karen Van Epen over the last 
several quarters, since her Davis, 
California company, AgAccess, has 
shifted direction from distributing 
books about agriculture and horticul- 
ture to publishing them. Her feverish 
editing frenzy has resulted in the re- 
cent publication of three great new 
books. Now AgAccess is looking for 
a partner to help them expand their 
publishing activity. See their web page 
<http://www.mother.com/agaccess> 
for the hottest information on sus- 
tainable agriculture around the world. 


Our congratulations go to Nancy Jack 
and John Todd, who were recently 


honored in the exhibit Subjects and 
Objects: The Chrysler Award for Innova- 
tion in Design at San Francisco’s 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Ty Cashman reports positive side 
effects from his keynote address at 
the New Energy Industrial Symposium 
in Tokyo. The mayor of Kamakura is 
planning to make his city into a model 
eco-city for the world and has asked 
Ty to be his energy advisor. 


Staff addition: her name is Pearl, and 
she is a beautiful blue-grey girl-rat. 


We are starting her in the design 
department, since the front office 

is usually occupied by Marbles (a.k.a. 
Claws), the resident wharf cat. 


utraged refutations, ecstatic syntheses, icy corrections, generous 
compliments, modest proposals and rebellious bellowings from 
readers to editors, writers, and each other. 


® Letters may be edited for space, though we undertake the task with reluctance 


and a heavy heart. 


Write to 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965, or email wer@well.com . 


Money talks - 


Peter Warshall is incorrect when he 
says that the “existence value” of a 
forest is beyond economics [88:36]. 
My most basic principle is “if you 
want something, buy it.” | like woods, 
so | bought one. It’s only 84 acres, 
but it’s mine, and I’m not going to 

log it. If you appreciate the existence 
value of a forest, go buy one. 


Russell Nelson 
Potsdam, New York 
(Not just a suburb, 
it’s a good idea in general.) 


You bought your land for its property 
value, not its existence value. Money has 
value only when you spend it. In parts of 
Africa, coins are used for earrings: they 
have no money value for trade. | sure 
hope you keep your forest well, but you 
may decide to cut a few trees for a house 
or road or fire control. Or maybe you'll 
need to sell it for medical bills. Or when 
you've died maybe the next owner will 
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chop it down. These all relate to money, 
assets, or functional needs. When no 
money is involved, the trees become 
priceless. The tree has a soul and no 
marketability ever. It simply is — not for 
us or even for the owls. —Peter Warshall 


Holy moly 

You missed a great opportunity in 
the label of the picture inside the 
front cover of WER 87. The caption 
should have read, “Dead White Eu- 
ropean Moles.” OK, so only the feet 
are white... 


Ted Kaehler 
Palo Alto, California 


Gumboot Diplomacy 


Many thanks to Ms. Vandana Shiva for 
her wonderfully levelheaded report 
[88:18] on the UN-NGO Women’s 
Conference in Hu Ai Rou, China. | 
would like to also applaud you, the 
staff of WER, for your courageous 
printing of Ms. Shiva’s article. 
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In contrast, Ms. Betsy Hartmann 
represents the tyrannical Western 
holier-than-thou way of propagan- 
dizing. It is ironic that chauvinistic as 
Ms. Hartmann is, she actually believes 
that she is a victim of her own patri- 
archal society. 


Ms. Hartmann’s use of “repressive,” 
“undemocratic,” “rigid” and “un- 
ethical” mirrors Ms. Shiva’s obser- 
vation of the disrespectfulness of the 
Western view, as illustrated in the 
assumption of Chinese taxi drivers 
being “stupid” because they don’t 
speak English, This view also results 
in Ms. Hillary Clinton’s rude remarks 
towards the Chinese hosts, in her 
speech in the same conference. 


If Ms. Clinton & Ms. Hartmann are 
so concerned about the well-being 
of the Chinese people, why don’t 
they do something — like opening up 
the US border to allow at least 30 
million Chinese people to emigrate 
to the US per year? 


Yes, 30 millions per year. That’s the 

figure of “unwanted” Chinese if China 
abandon their “repressive” practice of 
a very “rigid” one-child rule, resulting 
in “unethical” consequences like infan- 


ticides, forced late-term abortions, etc. 


Are you, the United States of 
America, willing to accept 30 million 
Chinese every year? 


China already stated that it can’t 

feed all its people. Its arable land is 
diminishing. China has to import huge 
quantities of food every year just to 
let its people starve. 


If the United States are not willing 
to accept 30 million new immigrants 
from China every year, why then Ms. 
Hartmann & Ms. Clinton keep on 
yelping & bitching about China’s 
population control policy? 

How hypocritical can Ms. Clinton 

& Hartmann be? How many Chinese 
girl babies have they adopted? How 
many tons of food have they sent 

to China lately? 

Unlike that ominous-sounding “Com- 
mittee on Women, Population & the 
Environment,” China knows that the 


world population increase is respon- 
sible for more & more of today’s 
problem. Unlike those ivory tower 
folks, the Chinese already know the 
experience of starvation, of death, 
of disasters. The CWPE people in 
Amherst, MA, at Hampshire College, 
in Washington, DC, never know the 
feeling of hunger. 


China, as recently as 25 years ago, 
had millions of its people starved to 
death. Had the US ever experienced 
what the Chinese did, neither Ms. 
Clinton nor Ms. Hartmann will ever 
espouse asinine ideas like they have 
been doing. 


Ms. Hartmann went on to criticize 
China on the Tien-An-Men incident. 
Fine. Why don’t Ms. Hartmann take 
a good look at what happened at 
Kent State U? 


At both incidents the students were 
unarmed. Both times the states were 
the ones opened fire. But do we see 
Ms. Hartmann’s reflections on Kent 
State? Why not? 


The Western media kept telling us 
how terrible it is [what] the Chinese 
is doing to the Tibetans. Okay. How 
much better the US government did/ 
is still doing to the original inhabitants 
of the land US is on? At least the Ti- 
betans are not being systematically 
wiped out. At least they are not 
being forced to learn “Chinese-only” 
and forbidden to converse in their 
native tongue or to promote their 
native culture. Can we say as much 
as what the native-Americans 

have been through? 


Before anyone in the States wants 

to castigate China (or anybody else in 
the world) of being oppressive, inhu- 
mane, etc., take a good look at your 
own behavior. Consider how much 


of your present fortunes are tainted 
with blood, cruelty and murder. 


You are not holier than anybody; 
nobody is. So stop bitching and start 
doing some positive things instead. 


Ever working for a better earth, 


Lee Peh Long 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We have reached a sorry state of 
affairs when speaking out against 
human rights violations is referred to 

as “yelping and bitching” — never mind 
the derogatory gender implications. And 
if Mr. Lee had bothered to read my ar- 
ticle more carefully, he might have noted 
that | am quite critical of my own gov- 
ernment which has a long and sordid 
record of domestic and international 
population control. 


! agree there was a lot of China bashing 
by the Western media during the Beijing 
conference and the usual cultural imperi- 
alism by privileged Americans. | also 
agree with Vandana Shiva that China’s 
record in improving basic living conditions 
is impressive. But that does not mean 
one should turn a blind eye to the poli- 
tical repression there or the devastating 
consequences for women and girls of the 
current population policy. To dismiss this 
as a “Western” viewpoint is disrespect- 
ful to Chinese human rights activists. 


As for the population policy, the alterna- 
tives are not the alarmist ones Mr. Lee 
projects — mass migration, starvation, 
etc. Agricultural and economic growth 
have kept well ahead of population 
growth in China., and expanded educa- 
tional opportunities and pension plans 
in the countryside would probably do 
more to reduce son preference and 
desired family size than any measures 
which directly target women’s wombs. 
In fact, as a result of social changes, 


Corrections & Updates 

WER 88 Postage for Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan (p. 28) is $4 per order. 

Butterfly Gardeners’ Quarterly (p. 49), published 
by Claire Hagen Dole, is $8/year. 

Worms Eat Our Garbage (p. 53) is now $21.95 


($24.95 postpaid). Flowerfield Enterprises’ new 
fax number is 616/327-7009. 


WER 87 The interview with Nanao Sakaki 


(p. 70) contained a couple of accent-derived 
errors. The phrase “good American care” 
should have been “good medical care”; “Bomb 
Academy” = “Bum Academy.” Also, we failed 
to credit Boleyn Baylor for her transcription. 


WER 84 The Ecological Design Project 
(Ecological Design: Inventing the Future, p. 90) 
can be contacted at 611 jefferson Street, Cape 
May, Nj 08204; 609/898-1992. The video’s 
price has taken a tumble for the better! 
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China was already experiencing a rapid 
decline in the birth rate before the one 
child policy. —Betsy Hartmann 


Every path leads 
to the abyss 


Vulgar TV talk shows, “scholarly” 
biographies, much investigative jour- 
nalism and ever more social history 
studies share a common fascination: 
a voyeuristic obsession with sex. 
People who have access to the 
Internet tell me that this substitute 
for the real thing is appearing there, 
too. From the article by Betsy 
Hartmann (“The Doubie Challenge,” 
88:14), | see that some women, 
under the avowed intention of talk 
about rights, appear to go in the 
same direction. 


The issue may not be a so-called 
right about “whether, when and how 
to have children,” but the very con- 
ception of oneself. If | am a person, 
then | can pursue habits of virtue. 
And much of virtuous activity takes 
place between me and some other. 
If | consider the possibilities of in- 
timacy between me and that other, 
the important questions have little 
or nothing to do with safety or risk, 
and everything to do with the moral 
beauty — or shamefulness — of 

my action. 


| would push the argument of Van- 
dana Shiva (“Beijing and Beyond,” 
88:18) a bit further. Over fifty years 
ago, Simone Weil wrote that the 
modern notion of rights — stem- 
ming from the French revolution and 
eighteenth-century European thought 
— was ultimately destructive of both 
personal integrity and a common 
social life. Looking at the situation 

of women today, many are tempted 
to campaign for women’s rights. 
Curiously, this ends in the reduc- 
tionist position of viewing a woman 
in terms of reproductive rights. Given 
the world in which we live, this focus 
will reenforce the current national 
and international practice of making 
women the objects of population 
control policies. Which means that 


women become just another varia- 
ble in the principal game around, 
the economic game. 


Lee Hoinacki 
Bremen, Germany 


Lee Hoinacki makes the mistake of 
leaving out the issue of power when she 
talks about virtuous activity as the foun- 
dation of sexual relations. I’m afraid 
safety, risk, and abuse are real issues 

for many women. | certainly don’t view 
women’s rights as just reproductive rights 
and have fought against such a narrow 
definition. The usefulness of rights lan- 
guage varies across cultures although not 
on a simple Western Vs. non-Western 
basis. | see reproductive rights as part 

of a larger struggle for social, economic, 
and environmental justice. They cannot 
substitute for that struggle, but that does 
not diminish their importance, whatever 
one chooses to call them. 

—Betsy Hartmann 


That’s the last time 
we send HER any air 


Today | received an empty mailing 
tube from you. 


| trust that this means either: 


(a) that you wished to remind me at 
this holiday season of the emptiness 
of much of life’s pursuits; or 


(b) that something fell out. 


If the former, please know that | 
am aware of same. If the latter, 
please advise. 


Ann Scales 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Wouldn’t that breed 
political strongmen? 


Your several pieces on War in #86 
were useful and welcome. However, 
a significant point seems usually to be 
forgotten in such discussions, to wit: 
Warmaking is as inherently human as 
musicmaking. Every culture that can, 
does it. Each tribe improves as neigh- 
boring tribes eliminate those men 
who are too weak, slow, stupid 

or unlucky. 


Developments in recent millennia, 
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however, have darkened this rosy 
picture. Recently, Industrialism has 
made warfare even awfuller, as ably 
described by Mr. McConnell and 
others. No longer do champions 
clash amid admiring multitudes. If 
“our” forces fight some others, some- 
where, all that the rest of us get out 
of it is some sanitized video and a 
camouflaged boost in taxes. 


The crux of our dilemma is not War 
but Industry. There will be War as 
long as there are Humans. (Or, per- 
haps, as long as there are Men.) We 
need to remove the Industrial com- 
ponent from War. Let’s set up a 
Peace Park in Alaska or Amazonia 

or Australia. When a war is declared, 
the diplomats at fault can be driven 
naked into opposite sides of the Park. 
Whoever emerges with the scalps 

of the rest has won. Meanwhile, the 
rest of us can better concentrate on 


pounding those yahoos across the 
hill. Enjoy! 
Frederic Wm. Hess 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Erich Maria Remarque made a similar 
suggestion in All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, adding the attractive details 
of dressing the bellicose politicians in 
striped bathing suits and arming them 
with big ol’ knotty clubs. —/D 


She bought pancake mix 
and we all plunged our 
heads in it 

I'd rather do business with you than 
Denville.* After all, one of you angels 


sent me “Ladle Rat Rotten Hut.” 
I’m forever grateful! 


Please consider the extra $10 (for 
the subscription) as a token of appre- 
ciation to the person who responded 
to my request. 


| hope he, or she, will buy booze, 
beer or whatever & share with 
companions. 


CB Van Rossum 
(The 73-yr-old ex-fighter pilot) 


* WER’s subscription fulfillment service 
is in Denville, NJ. ‘€ 
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An Excerpt from J. Baldwin's 


oes anyone here know who Buckminster Fuller 
was? When I put that question to a roomful 
of today’s college students, one or two hands 
may wave uneasily. “Wasn't he the dome guy? I've heard 
my dad mention him.” 


He was the dome guy, of course; 
his domes cover more space than 
the work of any other architect. 
They, and his other ideas, dis- 
coveries, and inventions, 

offer solutions to many 

of our most vexing 


worldwide problems. 
Fuller (everyone called 


ZX 


him Bucky) intention- 
ally worked fifty years 
ahead so that critical 
concepts and technology 
would be ready when 
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they were needed. 


That's now. 
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It isn't surprising that younger 

people haven't heard of him. Born 

in 1895, he was a child of another era 
— a time before automobiles, aircraft, radio, television, 
computers, and moonwalking. Bucky grew up, wide awake, 


right along with those inventions. Most of his contemporar- 
ies interpreted the rapidly accelerating new technologies in 
terms of profits and military superiority — as means of en- 
suring their survival as an elite “fittest.” But Bucky saw that 
technology could be used to abolish poverty, hunger, and war 
by using the world’s resources for the good of all. 


He insisted that politics had not accomplished and could not 
accomplish that. Only energy-efficient, resource-efficient design 
could “make the world work for everyone” for the first time 

in history. In 1927 Bucky started what he called a “design 
science revolution” to bring this about. He set out to show 

by example what one person could do as a design scientist. 
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Totally committed, and working at a furious pace that few 

younger men and women could match, Bucky accomplished 
much in the following fifty-six years. He worked hard right 
up to his dying day in 1983. 


But the design science revolution is far from over, 
and there is a new urgency: It is becoming 
clear that we are about to find out 
whether humans will be a success 
on Earth, or fail as a species. 
Bucky was optimistic that 
we could make it, but 
that we would. 
Everything Bucky did 
was intended to help 
us succeed. 


Thirteen years after his 
death, most of the books 
by and about him are 

out of print. His dome 
patents have expired; few 
newer domes (at Disney's 
EPCOT, for example) 
mention him in their credits. 
With the exception of a few cen- 
tenary celebrations and the buckminsterfullerene carbon 
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molecule, you don't see his name much these days. (He 
didn’t discover “Buckyballs,” but his geodesic geometry 
inspired the men who did.) 


I wrote the book excerpted here to reintroduce some (but 
not all) of the major ideas, inventions, and discoveries that 
Fuller developed for our use. Instead of their gee-whiz as- 
pects, I've focused on the logic behind his work, and how he 
nurtured his ideas from paper napkin scribbles to proof-of- 
concept demonstrations. He was showing us how to think in 
new ways — to use our full potential. My intention is to let 
his example inspire you to work on the important problems 
that still must be solved. Bucky certainly left us plenty to 
work with. —JB 


Exerpted material from Buckyworks: Buckminster Fuller's Ideas for Today. 


©1996 by James T. Baldwin. Reprinted by permission of the publisher John Wliey & Sons, Inc. 
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The very first usable outdoor dome was what Bucky called a “Garden of Eden” 
— a transparent shell whose inhabitants could control its internal weather. 

A Garden of Eden home provides more than it consumes, a strong move toward 
“sustainability.” Your life becomes an integral part of the place. This version of a 
Dymaxion dwelling represents a radically different definition of the word “home. 


|. Indoors Outdoors 


IMAGINE LIVING OUTDOORS INDOORS by the sun, which also provides electricity and hot 


in a transparent dome, picking organically grown water. Solar heat is stored in translucent water tanks 
vegetables right in your kitchen, sleeping in a bed that nurture edible fish and furnish nutrient-rich “fish 
under luxuriant trees or slung beneath the opened exhaust” irrigation for the plants. As a gesture toward 
apex, comfortable regardless of the weather outside. historical authenticity, you might even have an apple 


Your autonomous garden home is heated and cooled __ tree and a serpent. 
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Your Garden of Eden captures, treats, and recycles its 
own water. Human and kitchen wastes are composted 
or purified into potable drinking water by “Living 
Machines” (® Ocean Arks, International) — minia- 
ture wetlands that process wastes by natural (odor-free) 
means. The plants provide the clean, oxygen-rich air of 
a forest. You could raise bananas all year, even in New 
England. There is no connection to city power, water, 
or sewage systems. It is truly organic architecture. 


You wake to dawnlight, watch rain-lashing storms 
without getting wet (unless you want to), enjoy the 
moon and stars on clear nights. Near-perfect acoustics 
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bring particular pleasure to musicmaking and listen- 
ing. There is time for contemplation and play because 
there are few maintenance chores. There is nothing 
that can rot or be eaten by termites, nothing to paint, 
nothing to replace, no gutters to clean. (You may have 


to weed, though.) 
Instead of being a static physical and psychological for- 


tress guarding a museum of accumulated knickknacks, 
your Garden of Eden home is a stage upon which you 
act out your life. It changes as you do, and as the gar- 
den grows. You can change it to match your mood and 
needs. It lets you grow. It encourages you to grow. 
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And it is safe: No need to fear the most violent earth- 
quakes or hurricanes, or even near-misses by tornados. 
Best of all, it costs less to build and run than a “nor- 
mal” home. If purchased, it will be paid off like a car, 
in four or five years. If leased (the better choice), it will 
be automatically upgraded as technology improves. 
Either way, you'll move in the same day you order it. 


All of the above sounds like future-hype. But in 

fact, every feature mentioned has been field-tested 

and proven beyond any doubt, in a wide variety of cli- 
mates. None of it requires exotic materials or processes, 
though occupants will need some knowledge to run it. 
(A CD loaded with the needed know-how, combined 
with online advice, would assist inexperienced occu- 
pants.) You could have a Garden of Eden home today 
if a suitable dome was available to house it. 


That assumes it is legal, which, in most parts of the 
United States, it is not. At many locations in our de- 
mocracy, codes declare greenhouses “unfit for human 
habitation.” I regard codes as a temporary problem, 
currently serious mostly because banks will not lend 

on unapproved buildings. History shows that codes can 
and will be changed when safety and utility have been 
proven by credible lab tests, and when there is sufficient 
public and commercial demand for the advantages. 


For example, automobiles were restricted to round, 
“sealed-beam” headlamps starting about 1940. By 
1980, it was demonstrated that unsealed halogen 
headlights improved aerodynamics and illumina- 
tion. The mandatory sealed-beam specification was 
superceded by performance criteria. Building codes 
can be upgraded in the same way. 


The first production Garden of Eden domes will prob- 
ably be built and occupied in remote areas where codes 
do not apply. Carefully crafted media coverage will 
produce demand. The first step is to make some con- 
vincing, photogenic domes and learn how to run them. 


Designing a Garden of Eden home is an exercise in 
comprehensive thinking. The enclosing dome must 
perform structurally, and be energy- and resource- 
efficient. It must provide nurturing conditions for 
people and plants. That means very tight control of 
the interior temperature, humidity, and air quality, 
independent of a variety of conditions outside. No 
substances that could pollute the indoor atmosphere 
or soil can be employed. Of course, the structure will 
have to be affordable to buy and to operate. It must 
last indefinitely, or at least until a superior model 


appears. Its lifetime energy use must be as low as 


possible. It should be recyclable. 


What happens inside is up to you. Whereas the 
protective shell is made from high-tech materials, 

the interior can be local soil, stone, wood, or anything 
else that interests you. You could erect a dome over an 
interesting ruin. You could situate it on the flat roof 
of a highrise. None of the contents will be subject to 
weathering. Unlike a static floor plan chopped into ir- 
revocable rooms, an interior that involves living things 
will always be changing according to the rhythms of 
season and genetics. Like any garden, things can be 
planted, transplanted, and rearranged. (Even a 
Dymaxion Bathroom could easily be moved.) 

Like any garden, it will never be finished. 


What would a neighborhood of Garden of Eden 
homes look like? Most homes reflect a limited choice 
of architectural styles, inside and out. They vary only 
in detail, as if they were different brands of the same 
appliance. Domes may all look alike outside (as air- 
craft do, for instance), but their open interior spaces 
permit an unlimited range of quickly changed indi- 
vidual expression, independent of arbitrary styles 
and motifs. 


Despite complaints that domes look “industrial,” a 
Garden of Eden is actually more “natural” than any 
conventional home. True, the high-tech shell is prob- 
ably not wood (though it could be). But, as Bucky 
pointed out, every material is made of natural ele- 
ments. Furthermore, conventional houses are not 

as natural as they appear. Windows, paint, roofing, 
plumbing and wiring, lights, ducts, tile, concrete, : 
brick, mirrors, insulation, sheetrock, countertops, - 
rugs, appliances, and the heating and cooling equip- Ss 
ment are all industrial products. A Garden of Eden 

dome would use less, or none, of these. 


If the Garden of Eden has such potential, why have 

none been built? There have been many proposals; in 

fact, Bucky’s first dome in 1949 was intended as one. 33 
The biggest obstacle has been the lack of affordable, eo 
permanent, transparent materials. Cutting glass into 
triangles is expensive, tricky (the triangle points are 
weak), and wasteful of material. The only long-lived 
rigid plastics are too expensive. Most plastic films are aS 
temporary and fragile. 


Insulating a transparent dome has proved difficult. 
Double glazing eventually collects moisture between 
the panes, as can be seen in decaying patio doors. Two 
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or more layers of rigid plastic collect uncleanoutable 
moisture, dirt, and unsightly algae between the layers. 
Inert gas fillings slowly leak away and usually cannot 
be recharged. Plastic films are eaten by sunlight or 
flap themselves into tatters in gales. 


In 1970, a new design — the Pillowdome — utilized 


2. A Global Dwelling Service 


plastic in a way that solved all of the above problems 
except limited longevity. In 1982, that design was up- 
graded with a plastic film claimed to be permanent. 
Thirteen years of rigorous testing has proved it success- 
ful. Now, forty-six years after Bucky’s first prototype, a 
Garden of Eden dome is both affordable and practical. 


IT TOOK BUCKY A WHILE TO UNDERSTAND 
why his designs did not revolutionize the building 
industry: There was no building industry to revolu- 
tionize. There still isn't. It’s time. 


We've had the technology to make Dymaxion Houses 
for about fifty years. Why can’t you buy one? As Bucky 
found out, the product is only part of an industry. He 
didn't have much luck dealing with marketing, distri- 
bution, servicing, customer relations, codes, zoning, 
environmental regulations, and the rest of the infra- 
structure required to support a business. 


There is also the matter of maintaining quality in a 
competitive situation. People tend to buy on price 
alone, giving little thought to the cost of operation 
over the product's lifetime. With clever advertising, 
the cheapest product of tolerable quality wins most 
of the market. 


What sells best is not necessarily the best. Moreover, 
there is no incentive for manufacturers to achieve 
state-of-the-art quality. Styling and other superficial 
changes keep customers coming, while the capital out- 
lay for a big change is put off as long as possible. (The 
outlay can be immense: Developing a completely new 
model of automobile costs several billion dollars.) 


Like any high-performance technology, a Dymaxion 
House would be optimized — a goal that does not 
cross the minds of most architects, much less the 
designers of mobile homes. Optimizing results in a 
different class of product. For example, the automobile 
and the airplane are about the same age. A century 
after their inception, automobiles are nowhere near 

as efficient or reliable as they could be. The finest 
European luxury cars are conceptually identical to 

the Model T — essentially the same except in detail. 


Aircraft are built to be as efficient as possible. Reliable 


quality is a necessary goal — you can’t get out and 
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walk if something goes wrong. The latest stealth 
bomber owes little to the Wright brothers. 


A Dymaxion House owes little to past architects. It 
would be more analogous to an aircraft than to a car. 
Except in price. 


Aircraft are paid off over many years of service. Autos 
don’t last long enough for that — they are prime 
examples of planned obsolescence. (Easily degraded 
conventional houses are examples of unplanned obso- 
lescence.) The Dymaxion House would be close to the 
price of an auto — Bucky correctly calculated that a 
high-tech house should cost about the same per pound 
as a car, and could thus be paid off as if it were a car. 
But that would still make it far too expensive for the 
very people who need it most. Bucky had an easy 
answer to that dilemma. Lease it — but not as a car 

is leased. Lease it in the same way that telephones 
were leased per month, before the breakup of the 

Bell Telephone System. 


System is the key concept here. Alexander Graham 

Bell wisely concluded that he was not selling telephone 
equipment; he was selling communications service. He 
recognized that selling hardware would soon result in 
low-quality equipment that would degrade the quality 
of the whole system. Bell made its own phones at the 
highest possible quality to maximize performance and 
minimize the need for repairs. The company upgraded 
its owned equipment as technology advanced. Remem- 
ber dials, “number, please?” phones, and the ones with 
a crank? 


The monthly phone bill also reflected each customer's 
tiny share of the enormously expensive system of wires, 
poles, switching apparatus, operating personnel, re- 
search, and manufacturing — all unaffordable even 
to millionaires, if it had to be bought outright. 


The scheme worked: The relative cost of calls has 
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dropped every year since the company started, 
despite the provider being a monopoly. In all 
but the poorest countries, telephone service is 
now available to everyone, at least on an emer- 
gency basis. Recent competition may or may not 
have reduced the cost of the system to the aver- 
age user. Retail telephone hardware is certainly 
not as durable these days. 


A Global Dwelling Service could take many 
forms. Complete Dymaxion Houses could be 
shipped assembled or as kits, with or without an 
Autonomous Package of some sort. They could 
be stacked to reduce land use and sprawl. They 
might be Garden of Eden climate-controlling 
shells that could be erected anywhere in the 
world to protect whatever needed protection. 


Another scheme would ship molds and drums 
of molding compound instead of finished houses 
or kits of parts. Regional factories would then 
produce and service houses that were perfectly 
matched to local conditions and needs. Local industry 
could furnish the appliances and furniture, though the 
appliances would have to be of good quality and high 
performance to realize the advantages inherent in the 
Dymaxion structure. 


Service would always be a part of the lease, and could 
include delivering supplies and removing waste. Appli- 
ances and the units themselves would be upgraded, re- 
placed, or recycled as the technology improved. There 


would be a market for used houses and components. 


Autonomous models would totally change the 

way people think of housing. House is architecture. 
Housing is a social matter. Widespread use could make 
cities obsolete in their present role as warehouses for 
goods and people. Bucky thought that “Like a ship, 
houses will not be sold on a piece of land, any more 
than a ship is sold on a piece of water.” Worldwide 
standards would be applied to manufactured Dymaxion 
Houses. International agreements would make codes 
obsolete, just as autos and television sets do not have 


to meet the quirks of local codes. 


Houses could be moved or replaced with more appro- 
priately sized models if necessary. Seasonal migration 
would be feasible. Because the houses would be light 
enough to ship by air, less-developed countries would 
be able to raise their standard of living without build- 
ing expensive and destructive road networks. They 
would enter the new era with air travel as the principal 
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mode of long-distance transport. Birds don’t have 
to learn to run before they can fly. 


Bucky saw a simple Dymaxion House as a replace- 
ment for the mobile home or prefab house, but there 
is no reason that deluxe models could not be devel- 
oped. A worldwide market would demand the pro- 
duction quantities necessary to attract the capital 
and reap the benefits of mass production. 


The first Global Dwelling Service consortium will 

be taking a risk, but they will also have the potential 

to completely change the fragmented way we build 

— just as the VW Beetle transformed a business e 
dominated by fat cars. S 


Initial financing may come from industries crippled 

by the collapse of the Cold War, finally bringing to pass 
Bucky's “weaponry-to-livingry” dream. There was enough 
money to build Cold War killing hardware; the same 
money can now be used for more humane purposes. 
Once they are available, Dymaxion dwellings will be 
accepted worldwide for the same reason automobiles 


have been accepted worldwide: They fill a need. 
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3. Fly’s Eyes 


A DYMAXION HOUSE WAS NEVER FAR from 
Bucky’s mind. The obsolete Wichita House could 
not be delivered “turnkey,” ready for use — it re- 
quired skilled on-site assembly. It was not fool- 
proof; its complex network of adjustable tension 
rods needed to be tuned for perfect alignment 

of its hundreds of parts. 


A simpler design made from only a few types of 
self-positioning components was needed. Bucky 
thought the concept had the potential to fulfill the 
requirements of a Global Dwelling Service. He was 
actively working on the Fly’s Eye at the time of his 
death. Several experimenters continue to develop Fly’s 
Eyes in a variety of sizes. Will they be the first to mass- 
produce a Dymaxion House? 


Bucky incended the SOfoot Fys Eye tobea 
B= Garden of Eden dome, but the large structural 
shadows shown here would inhibit the 


The solution: Fly’s Eye structural components 
are designed to nest tightly without damage, 
minimizing transportation and storage costs. 
Circular “eye” panels of various sorts would 
nest or stack flat, too. At this writing, the 
Fly's Eye is undergoing development by 
several firms. 
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A taste of the future? Bucky, his 1934 Dymaxion Car, and his 26-foot 
Fly’s Eye dome celebrate his 85th birthday party at the Windstar 
Foundation in Snowmass, CO in 1981. 
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Three sets of adjustable legs serve as the Fly’s Eye’s trian- 
gulated “foundation.” The only earthmoving work would be 
drilling pier holes for the six concrete pads that support the 
feet. On hard ground, the sphere could be held in position by 
three cable anchors similar to those used to brace utility poles. 
Earthquake resistance is total, except in the unlikely event that 
the ground fractured and spread directly between the legs. 


\ 


The Fly’s Eye takes shape. 
On-site assembly would 
be done from the top 
down, hoisting the fin- 
ished upper sections 

up a temporary mast. 
The loadbearing shell 

and trussed floor permit 
just about any lightweight 
interior imaginable. 


Bucky envisioned thick fabric privacy partitions. A second 
deck could also be used as a space divider. With the mobile 
furnishings shown, the floor could be quickly cleared — to 
accommodate parties or ballet, for example. 


“Eyes” could be filled with a variety of glazing, doors, vents, irises, 

or solar panels. Individual, circular eye-fillers do not carry structural 
loads other than those applied directly to them. Snow and wind loads 
on each eye are transferred to its six surrounding saddle components, 
which in turn distribute the load throughout the entire structure in a 
typical geodesic manner. 
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Existing helicopters 
could easily deliver or 
move an assembled 
Fly’s Eye. A mainte- 
nance service would 
keep them up to date, a 
replacing them with the 3 
latest models as neces- 
sary. If the neighborhood 
changed in an undesirable 
way, you could call the ‘copter 
and move out. The autonomous 
spheres would need no utility hookups. 
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BuckyWorks 


J. Baldwin is the perfect person to have written this examination of 
Buckminster Fuller's work. He turns the trick with the same altruistic 
exuberance that Fuller brought to his endeavors. And JB knows whereof 
he speaks, having spent a great deal of time in passionate discussion 
with Bucky (and in the development of second-generation geodesic 
domes that applied advances in materials technology). 


Many of Fuller's ideas, formerly captives of the drawing board, have 

quite recently become broadly feasible — largely due to matenals 

development. JB wrote this book to make the ideas broadly known as 

well. With a great many archival photographs and drawings supported pr tate iiesidesitiaed 

by j.'s goodnatured casually lucid text BuckyWorks is a wonderful, | “Baldwin. 1996: 256 pp. ISBN 0-47 oon A 
nontechnical introduction to one of this century's most fascinating minds. $79.95 postpaid. john Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
—Stuart Cowan | Wiley Dr., Somerset, Nj 08875; 800/225-5945. 


Access to Fuller —J. Baldwin & friends | 


Buckminster Fuller Institute GENI Listening to Bucky is quite a different experience 
2040 Alameda Padre Serra, Suite 224, PO Box 81565, San Diego, CA 92138. from reading his books and articles. His enthusi- 
Santa Barbara, CA 93103. 805/962-0022: 619/595-0139; fax 619/595-0403; asm is infectious, and his ideas seem to come 

fax 805/962-4440. GENI@CERF.NET. through by osmosis. It's like he waves an invisible 


Books, reprints, and a comprehensive annotated These folks are working hard to intertie the geodesic ball of idea strings. —joe Moore 
bibliography; Dymaxion maps, toys, models, world's electric grids, a cause dear to Bucky's New Dimensions Foundation 
Dymaxion Artifacts; video- and audiotapes, heart. Your membership will help. You'll get a PO Box 410510, San Francisco, CA 
information, and access to the Fuller Archives. newsletter, too. 94141-0510. 415/563-8899, 800/935-8273; 
An interesting gallery on the premises features fax 415/563-9009; ndradio@mcn.org. 
Bucky's models and drawings. BFl members URL 
receive the Trimtab newsletter. Buckminster Fuller: Thinking Out Loud Radio Archive 

World Game Institute simon & Goodman Picture Company, 1996; PO Box 8092, Universal City, CA 91608. 
321 5 Race Street, Philadelphia, PA 92 minutes. Available 4/ 10/96; $39.95 plus 800/735-0230, 8 | 8/506-1077. 

19104. 215/387-0220; fax 215/387-3009: shipping. To pre-order, call 800/626-8266. 


Zeitgeist Films, 247 Centre Street, 2nd Floor, Big Sur Tapes 
Si aera A New Nork NY 10013 PO Box 4, Tiburon, CA 94920. 


Information on World Game Workshops© a ? 800/688-5512; fax 415/289-5285. 
and other dynamic programs, Global Recalf© Made for PBS, this is a remarkably detailed look | | | 
into Bucky's mind. “Thinking Out Loud” was very Audiotapes and videos are also available 


ieee dine hed well received at the 1996 Sundance Film Festival. from the Buckminster Fuller institute. 


Dome Magazine 
oy nerg etics $40/year (4 issues). 4401 Zephyr Street, 
on the Web Wheat Ridge, CO 80033-3299. 303/934-5656. 


A regular source of interesting dome news from 
maintained by around the world. Dome producers and builders 


Kirby Urner advertise here. 


Intro An evergrowing number of World Wide Web 

sites offer Fuller information. As new ones are 
Geodesic dome constantly appearing, | suggest using your Web 
Fuller Projection browser to access @ search service such as Yahoo 

or WebCrawler. Once there, execute a search on 

keywords Bucky, Buckminster Fuller, domes, geo- 
desic, synergy, or synergetic. Our current favorite 
is Synergetics on the Web, whose home page is 
http://www.teleport.com/~pdx4d/synhome.html 
— it features downloadable animations of 
synergetic geometry, quality links to other pages, 
and access to Fuller-onented newsgroups. Way 
cool. —Winslow Colwell & JB 
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Designing the Earth 


Last issue we reviewed Sculpting with the En- 
vironment (WER 88:1 2!), a handsome book 
of large-scale outdoor art pieces. This equally 
handsome book is a much more comprehen- 
sive look at how humans have manipulated 
Earth's surface throughout their tenure on the 
planet. Engineering, agriculture, architecture, 
and pure hubris are represented in this aston- 
ishing collection. Contemplating these artifacts 
improves the sense of your scale in the 
scheme of things. —J. Baldwin 


the 


man 


e 
Farth shape Natur 


ISBN 0-8109-3224-5. 
$45 ($49 postpaid). 


The Corinth Canal, 1882-93. 
isthmus of Corinth, Greece. 
The four-mile-long canal severs 
the slender strip of land that 
connects the Peloponnesus 

to central Greece, providing a 
shortcut between the Aegean 
and Adriatic seas. 


Designing the Earth 
(The Human Impulse to Shape Nature) 
David Bourdon. 1995; 240 pp. 


Harry N. Abrams Inc., Special Sales, 
100 5th Avenue, New York, 
NY 10011; 800/345-1359. 


Church of St. George, 

13th century. Lalibela, 
Ethiopia. King Lalibela 
commissioned several 
rock-cut churches, the 
most extraordinary of 
which is the Church of 
St. George, excavated 
from a huge subterra- 
nean stone. The rock 

church is of rigorous 
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Hoberman Sphere 
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Even an inexpert flick of the wrist will in- 
stantly transform the spiky blue nine-inch 
ball — the larval form of the Hoberman 
Sphere — into a thirty-inch, fully devel- 
oped geodesic icosadodecahedron. The 
explosive effect is just plain astounding 
— startled observers inevitably react 
with a demand for encores. Gravity 
returns the expanded sorta-sphere 
to the retracted state. 


The earlier, rather brittle version (seen 
receiving abuse in the latter pages 
of WER 86) had to be laboriously 
constructed and frequently repaired. 
The much sturdier new model arrives 
completely assembled and ready 
for reasonably enthusiastic handling. 
Mr. Hoberman has made these and 
other unfolding structures in a variety 
of sizes. Instant house, anyone? 
—]. Baldwin 


Hoberman Sphere 

$50 ($55 postpaid). Hoberman Designs 
Inc., 472 Greenwich Street, 7th Floor, 
New York, NY 10013-1362. 


Radial Drill Press 


A drill press is probably the most ca- 
pable machine tool. It can sand, mill, 
mortise, shape, tap, ream, grind, and, 
yesss, make holes. You can also rig it 
as a vertical lathe and as a press to 
service bearings. A radial drill press will 
do any of those duties at an angle: its 
head can tilt 90° right and 45° left. 
The radial arm can slide out far enough 
to drill a hole in the center of a 34 |/4" 
circle. The arm will also turret horizon- 
tally 360° to reach large work on the 
bench or even the floor. 


With such advantages, why don’t you 
see radial drills more often? Because, 
until recently, the only affordable one 
was a light-duty, annoyingly resilient 
model from Delta. I've used one of 
those for thirty years and found it 
commendable for modest duties. Now 
Sears makes one that’s a bit heavier, 
and AMT offers one a lot heavier. Their 
large-diameter posts and arms confer 


Bucket Boss 


The original Bucket Boss pocketed 
fabric sheath transformed a lowly five- 
gallon pail into an exceptionally handy 
tool carer. Its maker has enlarged the 
line to include special models for gar- 
deners, painters, building maintenance 
folks, and mechanics. The concept 
has become a complete system, with 
nested round parts trays topped by an 
air-cushioned lid that serves as a com- 
fortable seat. The company also offers 
a variety of tool belts, totebags, aprons, 
knee pads, and other worker parapher- 
nalia, but | can’t vouch for anything 
except the Boss and its kin: mine has 
outlasted three buckets with nary a 
whimper. —J. Baldwin 


 BUCKELBOSS 


Bucket Boss 


Portab!e Products catalog free. Duluth 
Trading Co., PO Box 7007, St. Paul, MN 
55107; 800/505-8888. 


a welcome solidity. Both feature rack- 
and-pinion table lifts and arm extend- 
ers that ease adjustments. Prices are 
reasonable. Me want (the AMT). 

—J. Baldwin 


AMT Radial Drill Press 


$429 plus shipping. American Machine & Tool 
Company, 4th Avenue & Spring Street, PO 
Box 70, Royersford, PA 19468; 610/948-0400. 


Pony Paim Air Nailer 


! am enamored with air nailers — 
their speed and flexibility let me be 
alarmingly productive. There are some 
drawbacks: units cost $350 to $400 
and require special, expensive nails. 
The guns are heavy, and awkward in 
tight situations. 


Enter the palm air nailer. Slip the unit 
over any ordinary nail, press lightly, and 
the nail slides home with a satisfying 
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Voice It 


Bucky Fuller noted that 
you have about two 
minutes (ten minutes 
max) to record an 

idea, or youll lose it 

— possibly for good. 

| always have paper 
and pen on me, but 
scribbling while driving 

is to dance before the 
sleeping tiger. The credit 
card-size Voice It records 
without unfaithful tape 
or moving parts. You can 
easily operate it by feel. 
Playback is clear and rec- 
ognizable (but inevitably 
low-fi). The cheapest ver- 
sion stores forty seconds of 
brief reminders. Top-o-the- 
line accepts four minutes 
F of blab. The latest Voice Its 
3 use cheaper, longer-lasting 

s AAA batteries. | rank my ninety-second 
model right up there with my wrist- 
watch and Swiss Army Knife for 
everyday usefulness. —J. Baldwin 


Dr. Duck’s Ax Wax 


Upon receiving my first bottle of Dr. 
Duck's Ax Wax, | gave the goop a 
thorough workout on three widely 
varying objects: an old guitar, my 
grandfather's rifle, and a farmer's ham- 
mer. The results were consistent and 
exemplary. Following the instructions 
on the bottle, | applied a small amount 
(good, I'm stingy) to a soft rag, rubbed 
it on the patient, and waited about ten 
minutes for the stuff to soak in and 
loosen the gunk. Step two was to sop 
up any sludge or slurry while hand pol- 
ishing and buffing the objects to their 
inherent high luster. 


The wax works equally well on metal, 
finished and unfinished woods, and 
plastic, and doesn’t seem to affect 
decals. What | didn’t expect was its 
transformation of dings and dents into 
authentic beauty marks. It mends and 
blends. It also softens hands, | might 
add. Accept no substitute for this 
product. —Joe Eddy Brown 


Voice It Personal Recorders 
$40 to $90 at electronics stores. Model VT-240 | 
(records 4 minutes) is $89 ($97.50 postpaid) | 
from Norm Thompson Catalog, PO Box 3999, 
Portland, OR 97208, 800/821-1282. 


Dr. Duck’s Ax Wax 
4-ounce bottle approximately $5 at music 
stores or contact Ducks Deluxe for the name 


of your local retailer. PO Box 7601, Mission 
Hills, CA 91346; 818/363-1323. 


Z-Key 


A clever angle on the classic Allen wrench enables this tool to do 
its job with only 30° of clearance. It's much stronger than equally 
agile ball-end models. Victim of a low advertising budget, the Z-Key 
is out of production. You can get one of the remaining sets if you act 
soon. Twisted, but competent. —J. Baldwin 


Z-Key 
Set covers all fasteners from #2 through 


whoosh. People without major upper- 
body strength or eye coordination will 
appreciate the newfound ability to drive 
the largest nails effortlessly, accurately, 


5/16". $14.98 plus shipping. Information 


all day long. The palm nailer is light, 
from MTE Industries, PO Box 13 


and small enough to fit into the tightest 
space. It costs less than $100. A flea- 


market air compressor will finish out 
your rig. —John Benecki 


Pony Air™ Air Palm Nailer 

Model LPN672. $94.95 plus shipping. Tool 
Crib of the North, PO Box 14040, Grand Fork, 
ND 58208-4040; 800/358-3096. 
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ape Velocity 


: Are we leaving our bodies behind i in our rush into cyberspace? 
: it's a question worth asking. It's: too bad that so many of those 
: who question the wisdom of technophilia don’t know a cyborg 
. from a hole in the ground. 


, Cyberculture has long needed a sawy critique by someone who 

: understands what it is all about, who participates in and directly 

- observes the object of his critique. Mark Dery goes beyond letting :: : 
: the air out of the tires of technd-utopia. His report from the hairy : 7 
fringes of cyberculture forces us:to:examine the possibility that lit-: 
: eral lust for technology* is not just seducing us, but converting us :° : 
into something other than human. 


} All the trendiest technologies, Dery points out, are either disem- 

- bodied or have to do with altering: our bodies. Indeed, Whole 

Earth Review's | 989 “Is The Body Obsolete?” issue (#63) is 
: cited by Dery, and is clearly one of the inspirations for this book. : : : 
- { don't agree with everything Dery:has to say; he’s often a bit too: : 
smug-French-intellectual-postmodem-neo-Marxist for my taste, : 
: but | have to admire the way he:gets up out of the armchair and: : 7 
goes head to head with Mark Pauline (Survival Research Labor- 
 atory), RU. Sirius (Mondo 2000). Hans Moravec (the guy who 

: thinks we are going to download: aur brains into computers), 

, and others at the forefront of the movernent he chronicles. 


, if you are a cyberpunk, a virtual communitarian, or a Wired or 

: Mondo 2000 subscriber, you need this dose of antidote. If you 
are inclined to the neo-Luddite persuasion, here is something 

. intelligent by a commentator who:isn't afraid to use email or put 
- on a VR helmet himself, to experience and perhaps understand 
- that which he is critiquing. —Howard Rheingold 


: * Yes, literal, in a significant nutriber of cases. 


As the millennium draws near, vite witnessing 
_ the convergence of what Leo Marx has called 
“the rhetoric of the technological sublime” — 
hymns to progress that rise “like:froth on a tide 
_ of exuberant self-regard, sweeping over all mis- i t—- 
- givings, problems, and contradictions” — and the 
eschatology that has structured Western thought R 
_ throughout history, in one form or another: the Escape Velocity 
_ Judeo-Christian Second Coming, the capitalist myth (Cyberculture at the End of the Century) 
- of never-ending progress, Marxism’s predestined Mark Dery: Grove Press, 1996; 


umph of the proletariat over eoisie. 384 pp. ISBN 0-802! -1580-2. 
the pong $21 ($25 postpaid). Grove/Atlantic, Inc., 


- America, to which this book confines its scope, is c/o Publishers: Group West, PO Box 8843, : 
the fountainhead of this techno-eschatology. Since Emeryville, ‘CA 94662; 800/788-3123........... = 
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- its beginnings, the United States has been 

Utopia’s home — the “city upon: a hill” envi- 

- sioned by John Winthrop, where Christian 

- teleology, free-market visions of boundless 

- expansion, and an abiding faith in technology 

- have intertwined in a secular theology. The 

- machine-age artist Charles Sheeler, famous for 
- his meticulously realistic paintings of American 
_ industry, once observed, “Our factories are 

_ our substitutes for religious expression.” 


- Coming to grips with Mondo 2000 is like wres- 
- tling the shape-shifting liquid metal android in 

- Terminator 2. By turns illuminating:and infuriat- 

- ing, the magazine is an in-crowd status symbol, 

- a career vehicle for would-be Warhols, a bea- 

- con of utopian hope, and a source of dystopian 
- anxiety. Epitomizing the contradictions of the 

cyber-hippie phenomenon, Mondo: ¢“M2k” to its 
- fans) has one foot in the Aquarian:age and the 

- other in a Brave New World. It is: pessimistic 

_ about political solutions but Panglossian about 

_ technological ones; hardened by cyberpunk 
cynicism but softened by New Age:credulity; 

- eager to jettison the body but determined to 

- retain its humanity; obsessed with: upgrading 

- brainpower (through smart drugs, mind ma- 

- chines, neural implants, and nanatechnological 

- tinkering) but impatient for the fleshly pleasures 
_ of the “Dionysian revival” prophesied by 

Mondo’s publisher, Queen Mu. 

- Nowhere do body politics, the avant-garde’s 

- imperative to shock, and the pathologies of a 

- culture drowning in images and obsessed with 

- appearances come together more arrestingly, 
or disturbingly, than in Orlan’s operating theater. 
- Since 1990, she has undergone cosmetic surgery 

- Seven times as part of The Ultimate Masterpiece: 

- The Reincarnation of Saint Orlan, a “carnal art” 

- work-in-progress designed to transform her face 
into a collage of famous features. Her surgeons’ 

_ hands are guided by a “facial template” assembled 
- from digitized details of famous paintings. The 

- composite face has Mona Lisa’s forehead; the 
"eyes of Gerome’s Psyche; the nose:of a Diana 


attributed to the School of Fountainebleau; the 
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mouth of Boucher’s Europa; and the chin 


of Botticelli’s Venus. 


Acknowledging that a “person is not just brain 
cells,” Ross speculates that “nanomachines in- 
vading [our subject]’s body will replace all sen- 
sory neurons as-well, and then replace all the 
parts of his body that influence the neurons 
with programs:[that] do the same thing.” The 
infomorph inhabits a cyberspace whose fidelity 
to reality is so impeccable that the muffled 
thump of his heart, the wind tickling his sweaty 
back, the rusty: sweetness of red wine, and a 
universe of other:sensations, no less subtle 

or complex, is virtually indistinguishable from 
embodied experience. 


Assume, then, that the mind could be distilled 
from the body; that we could follow to its ulti- 
mate conclusion the process of bodily extension : - 
and “auto-amputation” which, according to 
McLuhan, constitutes the history of technology, : - 
“downloading” our selves after having delegated, © - 
one by one, all:of:our mental and physical func- 
tions to our machines. Still, a shadow of a doubt = - 
remains, nagging at the edge of awareness— se 
the doubt that:once our bodies have been 
“deanimated,” our gray matter nibbled away by | - 
infinitesimal nanomachines and encoded in com- |» 
puter memory; we might awake to discover that : | 
an ineffable something had gotten lost in transla- : - 
tion. In that moment, we might find ourselves 
thinking of Gabe, in Synners, who unexpectedly 
finds himself face-to-face with his worst fear 
while roaming disembodied through cyberspace: © - 
| can’t remember what it feels like to havea 
... . He:wanted to scream in frustra- 


tert tion, but he had nothing to scream with, 
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LESSONS FROM 


BIOSPHERE 


ECODESIGN, SURPRISES, AND THE HUMILITY OF GAIAN THOUGHT 


BY PETER WARSHALL; PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER MENZEL 


RIE DE GEUS, FORMER HEAD OF PLANNING 

for Shell Oil, once consoled me about Biosphere 

2. “You're a consultant. A cow they pay to milk in the 
barn. Don’t expect to be allowed in the house.” 


This was excellent advice. The ancien regime of Bios 2 
had been sending me mixed messages. Do this and 
we'll let you in a bit more. Do that and you’ re locked 
out. I was like a milch cow with my head through the 
kitchen window. i chewed my cud and ruminated on 
every intrigue: was I more in or more out? 


So here are the impressions of a biologist who was 
twice threatened with retirement and twice recon- 
ciled to his contract, who is now off-contract but was 
graciously allowed back in Bios 2 as a pro bono 
investigator, and who never got paid for his last three 
months of work. I have no access to direct data 
(outside of a few manuscripts). I talk to half of the 
biospherians and some very competent scientists 
who work at Biosphere 2. They are open about what 
they know or don’t know. The Biosphere now has its 
third new manager: Columbia University. 


The lessons learned from Bios 2 have been drowned 
in the soap operas. Here’s a simple list: Ecodesign is 
crucial. Surprises abound. Be humble when trying to 
outguess Gaia. 


Biosphere 2 is the largest totally enclosed ecosystem 
ever constructed. Less than 10 percent of the atoms left 
the huge Steeplechase Victorian glass greenhouse 
over a two-year period. While materially closed, it is, 
in part, energetically open, to solar radiation (through 
the glass) and through the power grid; and, in part, 
informationally open, to information in the data 
sense: gossip, televised ballgames (but no new DNA). 
Eight biospherians lived inside Bios 2 for two years. At 
a cost of over $150 million, it is probably the last (at this 
size) for a very long time. 


From its outset, Bios 2 had mixed missions: terra- 
forming Mars or the Moon, understanding Earth; edu- 
cating (and entertaining) the public about biospherics, 
while simultaneously implementing the new science 
called biospherics. 


Ecodesign 

The architecture was embroiled in egos and ignorance. 
Advocates of beauty duked it out with advocates of the 
protoplasm. The result was totally human. The loca- 
tion in Arizona placed Bios 2 at a latitude of strong 
solar seasons with the need for more light in winter 
and more cooling in summer. The giant glass green- 
house satina valley. It missed dawn and late afternoon 
sunlight — reducing the flow of photons to Bios 2 
plants. It had a north-south orientation, so the south- 
ern desert was swathed in radiance but the rainforest 
contracted the winter chills. 
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“The hardest choices concerned the Mixture itself. 
White piping in weblike Bucky Fuller geometric 
arrays both dazzle the eye (especially from inside) 
and block solar photon flow. The pyramidal glass 
walls cascade to flat glass surfaces, then return to 
pyramidal angles. They evoke the Mayans and Egypt. 
Unfortunately, during the rains, each slanted glass 
wall washes the desert dust onto the flat glass sur- 
faces, where the rainwater ponds, grows bacteria and 
algae, and further blocks photon flow. In winter the 
ponded water freezes to translucent ice — and once 
again reduces photon flux. Cost considerations (or 
something) changed the overall design at the last 
minute and my poor savanna (planned to bathe in 
western light) found itself blocked by a solid wall 
with no glass. Reduced photon flux. 


Perhaps all these radiant-light blockages could have 
left plant life happy. But the “invisible shield,” the 
“transparent” glass walls, needed double panes to 
effectively seal the closed ecosystem. Even the cleanest 
double-glass window blocks 40 to 50 percent of the 
photon flow, starving plant pigments of radiant en- 
ergy. The glass layers eliminate all useful ultraviolet 
light needed to generate vitamins and reduce surface 
parasites. The glass arbitrarily filters wavelengths. 
Only a small number of wavelengths stimulate chlo- 
roplasts; and the penetrating wavelengths are not all 
favorable energizers of the green machine of photo- 
synthesis. In some areas, the photon flow (charming 
in its ever-more-ethereal whiteness) must penetrate 
first the front glass of the agricultural area, then the 
back glass wall, and then the glass of the thornscrub. 
Double, or triple, jeopardy. 


One 


In short, Bios 2’s location, orientation, glass, framing 
struts and walls, flat-surface dust, ice, algae, and grime, 
and the glass itself transformed the building into an 
anemic photosynthesizer, powered by less than half of 
the local photon flow, churning out perhaps 20 percent 
less oxygen than the “real world.” In ecodesign terms, 
humanoid infra- 

structure — grow 

lamps for more 

photons, air condi- 

tioners to warm or 

cool the interior, 

air handlers to dis- 

tribute the heat by 

artificial wind, the 

impossible task of 

window washing, 

and electric energy 

(from diesel or the grid) — had to replace sun power 
and a sunnier site location. The choices were far from 
easy. Truly light-admitting glass is a form of pure 
quartz, at a cost of $5,000 for a smallish a 
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The low light (and internal building behavior de- 
scribed below) dropped the oxygen from the Earth's 21 
percent to Bios 2’s 16-17 percent — a partial pressure 
that physically depressed and depleted enthusiasm 
and work. Biospherians suffered from irritability, hy- 
poxia, and, when the O2 bottomed at 14.5 percent, 
confused thought. The biospherians toiled to grow 
food. Both plants and humans toiled to breathe. 
Biospherians phoned the Big Outside: Inject more 
oxygen. A psychosomatic crisis looms. And, rightly, 
the Outside injected enough oxygen to return ambient 
levels to 19 percent. Linda Leigh, one of the 
Biospherians, described the high: 


I went from an atmosphere of 14.2 percent O2 to 
an atmosphere of 26 percent in less than five 
minutes. ... We all trooped to breathe in the lung 
[the pressure adjustment room] — the sure sign 
of ecstasy hounds looking for their next high. 
Seven of us stood by the opening for the rush that 
would come out when the door was opened. It 
was not a major rush — it was a sense of intense 
well-being to breathe deeply and not feel like I 
needed another deep breath immediately there- 
after... strangely hyperactive. ...I gota sudden 
impulse to run for no conscious reason, just an 
impulse which drove my legs. . . . I felt like a 
born-againer praising the virtues of oxygen. . . . 


Biosphere 2 from the north. The rainforest pyramid is the 
northernmost, and coldest, of Bios 2’s “rooms.” The desert 
is downhill. The surrounding mountains block dawn and 
evening sunlight, and the architecture further inhibits 
photon flux. “Beautiful” doesn’t necessarily mean 

“good for life.” 
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Left the lung through the tremendous tunnel, 
quipping about the strong feeling of well-being, 
the lifting anxieties and dark clouds that we had 
been carrying for months, that we all felt far more 
vital now. Maybe my hair will stop turning grey. 


Internal Surprises 


Astute investigators did their arithmeticand concluded 
that fifty tons of oxygen had disappeared from Bios 2’s 
atmosphere. But oddly, the low levels of oxygen from 
weak light levels could not explain the heavy losses. 


A great detective story unfolded. Maybe the oxygen 
had been sequestered in rust? Maybe it combined with 
calcium to form scale in the pipes or caliche in the soil? 
Maybe the air-breathing microbes were burning the 
oxygen as they devoured the peat moss and compost 
and rootlets in the soil? Maybe th2 oxygen was seques- 
tered in the carbon dioxide (the O2 in the C “O2”), 
which grew at times to 4,500 parts per million?! (The 
Earth averages about 350 ppm.) Maybe the seques- 
tered oxygen in the CO2 was dissolved in the ocean? 
Or maybe it was even more mysterious — trapped in 
the increasing volumes of nitrous oxide (N2O) which 
could not recycle? Or by an unknown soil reaction? 


The first clue came from a Jeff-and-John dinner talk. 
Jeff Severinghaus, a global climate change grad stu- 
dent, told his dad (John) about the 
disappearing oxygen. His father, 
long involved in construction, sug- 
gested that the closure of Bios 2 may 
have occurred before all the con- 
crete cured. Concrete slowly hard- 
ens from its more liquid form 
(poured concrete) into its solid form 
by consuming carbon dioxide and 
excreting water. As it cured, the im- 
mature concrete ate and trapped the 
carbon dioxide. The father-son team 
guessed that the curing process was 
intensified because Bios 2’s atmo- 
sphere had such a high concentra- 
tion of CO2 compared to Earth. 
Samples of concrete from the out- 
side and inside of Bios 2 and a study 
of isotopic carbon confirmed that 
the culprit was, in part, concrete. 
Each molecule of CO2 indirectly took 
two atoms of oxygen out of the sys- 
tem. The walls were an oxygen trap; 
once again, a totally unanticipated 
lesson of ecodesign emerged. (When lecturing to NASA, 
Taber McCallum [one of the biospherians] found that 
space engineers had thoughtlessly planned cement 
structures for the Moon.) 
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But even with low light and the concrete mon- 
ster, the low oxygen level could not be fully 
explained. The concrete might explain another 
1 percent drop in free oxygen, but not 5 per- 
cent. Where did the rest of the oxygen go? The 
bio-bloodhounds needed only to sniff the richly 
organic humid air. The super-perfume came 
from the outstanding amount of organic car- 
bon in Bios 2 soils. There was 5,000 times as 
much carbon in the soil as in the atmosphere. 
The ratio on Earth is a mere 2 to 1. This over- 
whelming abundance of organic and dying 
biomass fueled the microbial beasties of dark 
metabolism. Specialized bacteria and molds 
and mildews and rusts and smuts and yeasts 
and mushrooms indulged in an organic- 
matter feeding frenzy. 
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To understand their mischief, we must return 
to the most basic basics of Gaian thought. 
Almost all respiration consumes oxygen and exhales 
carbon dioxide. Almost all creation of living mass (by 
photosynthesis) consumes carbon dioxide and exhales 
oxygen. A lovely feedback. The beasts of dark metabo- 
lism (with significant exceptions that are the delight of 
Nature) breathe like the photon-lovers: they inhale 
oxygen, exhale carbon dioxide. But they do not eat 
carbon dioxide to manufacture cell mass. Instead, they 
ignore carbon dioxide and utilize the carbon in organic 
matter — peat moss or dead rootlets or compost. There 
is no feedback loop — or, at least, the loop completes 
itself on much longer time-scales. Oxygen is consumed 
faster than photosynthesis can recycle it because the 
dark-soil microbial beast doesn’t contribute. 


In Bios 2, overburdened by soil organic material, the 
microbial beast of dark metabolism must have grown 
to enormous size (no one measured it). The breathing 
beast consumed oxygen but exhaled an extravagance 
of carbon dioxide into Bios 2’s gas-tight cage. With 
neither the winds nor the volume of our planetary 
atmosphere, there was no dispersion nor dilution of 
this local excess. 


The decision to install all that organic carbon (as com- 
post and peat moss) in one single act reflects Bios 2’s 
“Noah’s Ark” management policy. While dramatic, it 
was a mistake of ecodesign. In future biospheres, 
adding small amounts of organic carbon bit by bit into 
the soil will keep the O2 and CO2 levels closer to levels 
on the planet Earth. Monitoring the soils and incorpo- 
rating just a little more compost at each opening would 
have prevented the microbial feeding frenzy and the 
elevated CO2 concentrations. 


Three lessons. First, humans survived in high CO2 
levels previously considered toxic — much higher than 
the concentrations experienced by the astronauts of 


The ocean ate a lot of energy, requiring pumps for tidal flux and 
waves, and human labor to maintain water quality. Sunlight nour- 
ished algal blooms; they covered the coral and prevented growth. 


Apollo 13. The biospherians deserve credit, if only for 
remaining in an experimental atmosphere far above 
guesstimated safety levels. Second, as originally sug- 
gested by Walter Adey of the Smithsonian: to harmo- 
nize with Gaia, repeated inoculations, bit by bit, are 
better than all-at-once and once-for-all-time dramatics. 
Third, the extravagance of CO2 hurt the ocean before 
the humans. The ocean was the barometer. High CO2 
dissolved in the ocean and formed carbonic acids which, 
in turn, began to dissolve or degrade the coral reef. The 
biospherians dumped carbonates into the ocean and 
turned on anemergency scrubber (which acted just like 
the absorbent concrete) to buffer the ocean’s increasing 
acidity. Surprise: they were completely oblivious of the 
concrete walls helping them out. 


The Ecodesign of Bio-Valves 


Back when Linda Leigh and others lived in a small, 
closed ecosystem, it became obvious that living matter 
could be visualized as a biological valve — a faucet for 
gases and water and nutrient flows, opened or closed by 
the whimsical fingers of Gaia. When Linda (part of Gaia) 
unearthed her sweet potatoes, the atmosphere gushed 
with carbon dioxide. She had exposed panting bacteria 
to the surface, and their exhalations combined into a 
great CO2 belch. Turning the soil is opening a valve. 


The biospherians tried to control the CO2 in Bios2 by 
playing with the bio-valves. In hindsight, now that we 
know about the concrete oxygen drain and organic/ 
microbial feeding frenzy, biospherian actions were a 
bit like a quixotic comedy or a misplaced ritual. Instead 
of invoking rain, the techno-dance said “Dispel CO2.” 
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The biospherians were not given a fair start. Despite 
cranky warnings from me and others, Bios 2 closed as 
thesun’s “shower” of flowing photons began to dribble. 
To satisfy the bated breath of the press, Bios 2 manage- 
ment locked up right after the fall equinox with a 
heavy handicap: the lowest photon flux of the year. 
The crew tried to manage the soil’s gush of CO2. They 
tried coldcocking the bacterial beast by lowering the 
temperature at night so it would not exhale, and 
revving the temperature higher at dawn to trigger 
photosynthesis. They cut the savanna grasses, hoping 
harvesting would stimulate growth and more CO2 
consumption for growth. They removed all dead plant 
matter and manure and stored it in cold closets to 
prevent it from composting and exhaling carbon diox- 
ide. They watered the savanna and deserts out of 
season to prolong the growing season. They 
overwatered the rainforest till the soils turned to 
muck. (Ignoring sunlight and cold temperatures, well- 
watered plants were supposed to keep the green 
machine growing at maximum speed.) 


Unfortunately, temperature, light energy, and soil 
moisture work in such complex ways that no one has 
teased out the benefits or harms of these management 
actions. Tampering with Bios 2 Gaian complexity defi- 
nitely had unintended results. Surprise! The tropical 
birds — the Emerald-throated hummingbirds and the 


Cordon blue finches — disappeared after the first cold 
spell. The hummers were caged in the northern section 
of the biosphere. Some say that the bushbabies (a 
monkey-like primate) broke in and ate them when 
they fell into cold-induced torpor. Others say the 
bushbabies ate them after they froze. I mourned. They 
were the first birds for whose deaths I held indirect 
responsibility. | had always felt they should be un- 
caged immediately so they could select their idea of 
the best sleeping site. Maybe I had not been militant 
enough. Their deaths meant so many flowers would 
have no pollinator. So many seeds would devolve to 
the ants. Gone was a lovely avian brightness and 
beauty. The community was disintegrating less than 
two months into closure. 


As on Earth, the internet of atmosphere and life deepiy 
affected the frogs. Seven species (all species) died. As 
on Earth, the causes are not clear. Perhaps the cold 
wiped out soft-bodied insects like moths and the frogs 
starved. Perhaps the tropical frogs froze. Perhaps, 
since frogs breathe through their skin, the low oxygen 
and high carbon dioxide altered their internal chemis- 
try. Perhaps the lack of ultraviolet light hurt their 
nutrition. Surely, cutting the savanna grass for new 
growth destroyed the Puerto Rican coquis’ tiny habi- 
tat. Maybe the ants consumed all their eggs, which lay 
exposed on the stems of grass. The lesson: playing with 
the weather plays with life. If you must play with 
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climate, be prudent and thoughtful and work in tiny 
steps to reduce pain and suffering. 


More Surprises 


Meanwhile, the ocean revealed a new species never 
before described by humans. Donald Spoon, as avid 
and dedicated a naturalist as waters could want, found 
the ocean ecosystem skewed. The select sample of 
Carib coral reef meant certain critters had fewer preda- 
tors and unprecedented lebensraum. Spoon discov- 


Euhyperamoeba biospherica: a creature new to science and 
observed only in Bios 2. Imported from the Caribbean, the giant 
marine amoeba eats blue-green algae (known to have been on 
Earth for 2.8 million years). Note the many nuclei and co-evolved 
bacteria (larger clustered dots). To reproduce, pieces of rup- 
tured amoeba with no nuclei but bacteria can fuse with pieces 

of amoeba with nuclei. 


ered a new Stentor (above) in the rarefied food web. 
Maybe two additional proctista will find themselves 
catalogued in the encyclopedia of multicelled life. 
Only known location: Bios 2. 


The land revealed a startling takeover by local Arizona 
species, cosmopolitan greenhouse hangouts, and stow- 
aways. Most spectacular was a single ant species 
(Paratrechia bruset). My eleven-year-old bio-sidekick, 
Claire McLane, noticed a stream of ants entering one 
tiny hole in one of the pipes that link up the pentagonal 
architecture of Bios 2. She also spotted the stream of 
ants on the outside and inside. Had Paratrechia tri- 
umphed as the most populous and vicious predators 
of Bios 2 by finding a leak in the seals? Had they linked 
the inner and outer biospheres? 


Donald M. Spoon 
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To escape the ants’ gluttony, you had to be too small 
for ant workers, too large for an onslaught, asymbiont 
like a slaving aphid or scale (insect), or dwell in an ant- 
free zone. The garter snake hid out in the peat moss, 
which the ants avoided. The katydids hung out on 
desert bushes full of alkaloids. The fire ants avoided 
Paratrechia by living in the elevator. Other critters 
stayed in the driest desert pockets or the too-wet 
marshes and ponds. To be safe, you needed protection 
— eggs and larva inside plant stems; pill bugs curled 
tight; hard bodies like cockroaches’; poisonous flesh 
like millipedes’. The only soft-bodied insect remaining 
was a clothes moth in the closet of a biospherian’s 
private room. 


The lesson once again is that restoration or construc- 
tion of a community cannot be instant, but requires 
patience and attention. Noah’s Ark is a metaphor, not 
a schedule. We are simple — a species that can hold no 
more than five or six variables in the mind at once. 
Dumping 3,000 species into a titanic terrarium is be- 
yond our management capabilities. I had wanted an 
“evolution” in Bios 2. The first year would be microbes; 
the next, larger plants and a few pollinators; the third, 
herbivores, more pollinators, and additional plants; 
the fourth, adjusting the plants/herbivores/ pollina- 
tors and introducing a predator or two. Slowly, slowly 
... maybe a human or two. This was a century project 
that exhausted hope by wanting too much, too soon. 


Ah yes the humans 


Biospherian risk-taking has not been appreciated. The 
rich paddies exhaled nitrous oxide, which all Dead- 
heads know as laughing gas. But in high concentra- 
tions, it blocks vitamin B12 and has been implicated in 
deforming red blood cells. Risks had only been calcu- 
lated for short exposures, like a dental assistant’s. By 
complete coincidence, the biospherians swallowed 
huge daily doses of betacarotene, giving them an 
orange to orange-green cast when I visited them 
through the window. The daily doses of vitamin B12 
and Roy Walford’s monitoring of their blood cells kept 
everyone from possible harm. But no one giggled. 


The forewarnings — stories from Antarctic crews and 
submarines — did not really sink in. Nobody was 
ready for the depressions, fits of apathy, listlessness, 
anger, callous aloofness, and fear. The saviors were the 
fax, the modem, and the telephone. I'll leave the details 
of “Anthropoids Alive in Biosphere 2” to the upcom- 
ing confessions of the biospherians. The tabloids will 
blare: “Biospherian Spits on Comrade for Telling Press 
She’s Hungry and Undernourished.” “Biospherian 
Isolated: Does Dream Therapy to Maintain Sanity.” 
“The Real Reason No Babies Were Born in Bios 2.” 
“Workers Leave Gifts Hidden in Biosphere. Cognac 
Found but Not Shared.” 


OrtnHer Great Bio-Spueres 


These sealed, liquid-filled glass globes are 
stuffed with snails, daphia, ostracods, cope- 
pods, algae, et al, and are balanced enough 

to support reproduction. Bio-Spheres are the 
product of Taber MacCallum and jane Poynter, 
two participants in Bios 2. 

This hassle-free pet ecosystem makes me wonder: what if | move 
it to more sunlight? do | have to dust it? who can reproduce? what 
if | shake it up? Although small-scale production means the globes 
are a bit pricy, there are no better three-dimensional mandalas 
for biospheric mindfulness. —PW 


Bio-Sphere: 3"—10" diameter. $35—$125 plus shipping. Paragon 
Space Development Corp., 1016 E. Pennsylvania, Suite 308, Tucson, 
AZ 85714; 800/TO-ORBIT, 520/889-4369, fax 520/889-5384. 


Bios 2’s crew split in two. They suffered the Ground- 
Control-to-Astronaut Blues over who’s got the final 
word. They had not trained for mid-course correc- 
tions. With the atmosphere misbehaving and their 
metabolisms restructuring, everybody (mission con- 
trol, science advisors, the crew, the media) needed 
a short course in cooperative decisionmaking. A 
wonderful re-play of human history occurred when 
a few hungry biospherians wanted to revamp the 
savanna and turn it into more farmland. Others main- 
tained that this “wilderness” had its own existence 
and purpose separate from human pain. Sounds 
familiar — maybe 5,000 years familiar. Others main- 
tained that this was not the Moon. They were 
suffering because the management was petrified of 
the media. Management wanted to protect the image 
of total isolation. They could have imported grow 
lamps by way of the airlock to boost food production 
— a rational re-adjustment. 


Perhaps Biosphere 2 was a postmodern monastery, a 
hothouse experimenting with a new set of working 
rules, still embryonic and muddled, but nevertheless 
engaged with the new vision of how all these humans 
and the planet will ever get along. @ 


I would like to thank Tony Burgess, Taber MacCallum, Donald 
Spoon, Scott Miller, Dan Polhemus, and the management of 
Biosphere 2 for advice and permission to return to the innards. 

All opinions are my own. Linda Leigh's complete “oxygen ecstasy” 
is in WER #79 (Summer ‘93). An earlier report is in WER #77 
(Winter 92). WER’s first Bios 2 coverage was in #67. See also: 


Roy Walford, et al., 1992: “The calorically restricted low-fat, 
nutrient-dense diet in Biosphere 2.” Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Vol. 89, pp. 11533-37. 

Jeffrey Severinghaus, et al., 1994: “Oxygen Loss in Biosphere 
2.” Eos. Transactions: American Geophysical Union. Vol. 75, 
no. 3, p. 33. 

Mark Nelson, et al., 1993: “Using a Closed Ecological System 
to Study the Earth’s Biosphere.” Bioscience. Vol. 43, no. 4, 

pp. 225 -236. 


Peter Warshall designed the savanna ecosystem and coordi- 
nated vertebrate food-web design for Bios 2. He’s our 
Sustainability domain editor. 
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The Way Life Works 


“We are led to twin conclusions: The basic structures and mechanisms that sustain 
life on earth today are common to all living creatures; and the processes that have 
created life as we know it have been guided by a common set of rules.” With 
those words, the authors commence a remarkable ride through the intricacies of 
genetics and cell biology. It is a matter of patterns. It is wonderful, and it is compli- 
cated. This book's purpose is to make things easy to understand. It does this by 
means of metaphor and some strange, but lucid, illustrations. Comparisons with 
familiar technological apparatuses explain the physics without viewing biologicals 
as machines. The Way Life Works is the best popularized review of these matters 
that I've ever seen. Two (opposable) thumbs up. —j. Baldwin 


The Sixteen Patterns: i.e., information built up by trial and 
|. Life Builds from the Bottom Up error. Flies, like airplanes, can't be built 
2. Life Assembles Itself into Chains without lengthy assembly instructions. 


3. Life Needs an Inside and an Outside e 
4. Life Uses a Few Themes to Generate Could a roomful of monkeys randomly 


Many Variations pecking at their typewriters eventually 
5. Life Organizes with Information write a Shakespearean sonnet? 
6. Life Encourages Variety by [See opposite.] 


Reshuffling Information 
7. Life Creates with Mistakes 


The Way Life Works 

(Everything You Need to Know About 

the Way All Life Grows, Develops, 
Reproduces, and Gets Along) 

Mahlon Hoagland & Bert Dodson. Times 
Books, 1995; 233 pp. ISBN 0-8129-2020-1. 
$35 ($39 postpaid). Random House, 

Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000. 


8. Life Occurs in Water - ——- — 
9. Life Runs on Sugar fish 
10. Life Works in Cycles 
11. Life Recycles Everything it Uses | 
12. Life Maintains Itself by Turnover 
13. Life Tends to Optimize Rather 
Than Maximize ¥ 
14. Life is Opportunistic ) 
15. Life Competes Within a 
Cooperative Framework 
16. Life is Interconnected and \ 
interdependent 


It is no more likely that life could arise 
from non-life — for example, that flies 
could be created by decaying meat — 
than a 747 could accidently be assembled 
by a tornado blowing through a junkyard. 


Flies, of course, pose an assembly prob- 
lem much tougher than a 747. They are 


the resuit of billions of years’ worth of 


accumulated "research and development," Embryo similarity: In the early stages, embryos of most vertebrates are indistinguishable. 
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CUMULATIVE SELECTION 


1. 
First Team: Making Words 


Whenever a monkey accidentally types 
a sequence of letters that the computer 
recognizes as a valid word, it is saved. 
“Roses” is acceptable. “Rosgbz” is not. 
Saved words accumulate over time. 


Second Team: Making Sentences 


Words generated by team 1 are coded and 

put into the computers of team 2. When the 
monkeys strike the keys, the words are strung 
together in random sequences. The computer 
saves only those sequences with subjects and 
predicates — i.e., sentences. “Roses are red” 
is acceptable. “Roses salad bleakly” is not. 


© 


3. 
Third Team: Making Sonnets 


Sentences generated by team 2 are 
coded into the computers of team 3. 
These monkeys randomly order 

the sentences. Only fourteen-line 
sequences conforming to the sonnet 
form are saved. 


Monkeys in team 4 randomly collect team 3’s sonnets into groups, be 
which are printed in bound books. Most sonnets would be nonsense, 
but a few would be coherent. A tiny fraction of a 


large enough sample might even be beautiful. 


5. 
Books Are Offered To The Public 


Only those books that sell out are 
reprinted. Thus, the worst poetry 

is “selected out.” The best is kept. 
Eventually, given enough time, a good 
collection of sonnets will emerge. 
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The Rivendell Reader 


Bike Cult 

An informative, interesting, modest 
Bicycles have changed the genetic structure of iW magazine put out by a bike shop of 
human populations? Whode thunk it! But it's ! similar ilk, for bikefolk who are not en- 
true — early bike-niding swains H sorcelled by fads and hype. Simplicity 
greatly enlarged their circle of : and sturdiness have their own elegance. 
possible mates by pedaling 
to towns beyond the 
practical reach of their 
pedestrian competitors, 
thus reducing local in- 
breeding. That's just one 
of the many aspects of 
human-powered vehicles 
that are closely inspec- 
ted in this wide- 
horizoned book. 
Klondike goldseekers, 
Oklahoma landrushers, 
World War Ii paratroop- 
ers, and China's last 
emperor affected history 
with bikes. (To smooth his 
ride, Emperor Pu Yi had the 
thresholds removed from the 
Forbidden City.) There's a look 
at food-as-fuel (you are 53 times 
as fuel efficient on a bike than in 


ene 


The Rivendell Reader 

Grant Peterson, Editor. 

Membership $20/year (6 issues). Rivendell 
Bicycle Works, 1547 Palos Verdes #402, 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 510/933-7304, 
fax 510/933-7305, email rivbici@aol.com. 


ese 


2 


your car), performance-enhancing 

drugs, and bicycle-emancipated 

women. The numbers are here for Tend le. 1982. 
air resistance, stress on bones, and 

environment. Youll find just about | 
everything about anything with a human “motor”: bicycle automatic transmissions, do look silly on suspension bikes, but put 
racing, crashing, politics, marketing, music, plus pedaled aircraft and boats. It's bike- | these on an XO-1, an All-Rounder, or a 


RITCHEY CROSSBITE-K 26 x 1.1 
My favorite all-round tire, and curiously 


normal mountain bike. Fast, tough, grippy 
tech as a metaphor for all-tech. Social commentary and seven hundred illustrations | 


help maintain the interest of readers less fascinated by things mechanical. and quite light. The best fast commute tire 
—~. Baldwin in the world. 400g. with kevlar bead. 
PRICE: $26 


Bike Cult 
(The Ultimate Guide to Human-Powered Vehicles) 

David B. Perry. 1995; 570 pp. ISBN 1-56858-027-4. 

$23.95 ($27.45 postpaid). Four Walls Eight 

Windows, 39 W. 14th Rm 503, 

New York, NY 10011. 
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The Pacific Crest Trail Hiker’s Handbook 


Ray and Jenny Jardine hiked most of the 
Pacific Crest Trail in running shoes! They 
each carried a diaphanous 22-Ib. pack 
(not counting water) for the first month 
of hiking! These are just two of the out- 
rageously unconventional recommenda- 
tions and procedures they celebrate in 
this rousingly countercurrent book. Are 
they wacko? | don't think so. With a 
light pack, you don’t need stompers. 
With less weight tied to your feet, you 
can hike miles farther each day on less 
(weighty) food — another case of infor- 
mation replacing matter. The Jardines 
are not into S&M, either. Except for 
the flimsy footgear, most of their ex- 
perienced advice is close to what ! 

(a softie) have concluded after years 

of similar experimenting. Most of the 
ideas should work well in a wide variety 
of conditions, but it's the attitude that's 
most important here. And for the atti- 
tude alone, | hereby place this book 

on my own short shelf of the highly 
recommended. —JB 


By tuning in to the forces of the natural 
environment and using them to best ad- 
vantage, the glider pilot might soar for 
hours unshackled of the false notions 
of motorized humanity. 


It can be much the same with backpack- 
ers. By forsaking the clumsy equipment, 
and using nature to best advantage, we 
too might soar high above those who 
trudge heavily burdened. 


In camp, you can improvise a seam 
sealing repair using a dab of lip balm, 
peanut butter, or etc. 


* 

Shoes come in approximately |/3 inch 
increments, each representing the length 
of a barleycorn, as decreed in 1305 by 
King Edward |. A size 10 shoe, then, is 
the length of 10 barleycorns placed end 
to end. Thus, our footwear is actually 
related to our nutrition, albeit remotely. 


The pack-strap umbrella attachment (left), 
and umbrellas in action (above). 


The Pacific Crest Trail Hiker’s Handbook 
(Innovative Techniques and Trail Tested Instruction For the 
Long-Distance Backpacker) Ray & Jenny Jardine. 1992, 1996; 
500 pp. ISBN 0-9632359-2-3. $18.95 postpaid. AdventureLore 
Press, PO Box 804, LaPine, OR 977339. 
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But the better part of vigilance is in 
keeping clear of the rogue’s principalities. 
At impromptu camps deep in the woods, 
hidden far from roads and even from the 
trail, nature will secrete us away in per- 
fect safety. 


Travel-Trailer Homesteading Under $5,000 


Brian Kelling did it, recently, and so can you. I've had a lot 
of experience at this and can tell that the advice is based 
on knowledge hard-won, plus a bit (but not too much) of 
luck. The only essential not covered is how to deal with 
the almost inevitably tacky aesthetics. —JB 


You will need a year-round, non-freezing, 
clean and free supply of water, and it 
must be close, or at least on your way to 
town. If you can afford a well, that is the 
most desirable way to go, of course. 


However, assuming you can’t (I among 
you), you will need to haul water to your 
homestead, unless you happen to have a 
stream running through your property. 
Land with streams, however, is non- 
existent in the price range we are target- 
ing. Should you be able to find such a 


Travel-Traiier 
Homesteading 
Under $5,000 
Brian Kelling. 1995; 65 pp. 

ISBN 1-55950-132-4. $8 ($12 postpaid). 
Loompanics Unlimited, PO Box | 197, 

Port Townsend, WA 98368; 206/385-5087. 


piece, count your blessings, as you 
are one of the chosen few. 


Barring this, prepare to haul water. 


Ste 


The trailer stove — good ol’ country | 
comforts in the homestead. 
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BY J. BALDWIN 


ERE WE ARE IN CHAPTER 4, AND WE 
HAVEN’T DESIGNED ANYTHING YET. 


Is it really necessary to worry about material choices before 


we have to choose? Do we have to consider our ethics before 
we've been confronted with temptation? Must we deal with 
the inevitably damaging effects of anything we do, before 
we've actually damaged something? 


Yes to all of the above, but it must be an automatic yes: a yes 
of the spirit. The comprehensive attention, awareness, and 
understanding that inform the yes of good design must be 
intrinsic to the designer’s thoughts and methods. 


These days, you can easily spot old-mode designers by their 
tendency to focus attention on energy and resource efficiency 
after the design is essentially decided (if at ail). Environmental 
compatibility is considered as an afterthought, and then only 
to satisfy corruptible regulations. 


Digital cool, computer-assisted design capabilities, and youth 
do not necessarily indicate a working understanding of ecol- 
ogy, Or, more important, an intuitive feel for ecology, sufficient 
to help move society away from life-threatening activities. Even 
the most recent design school graduates have likely earned 
their degrees by meeting the narrow requirements of success 
in the present market — the same commercial standards that 
their professors had to meet professionally. (In the better 
schools, professors are required to be practicing designers, 
but the coursework is still focused on what amounts to 
history — “This is how we did it.”) 
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Designers and people acting 
as designers manage the applica- 
tion of technology. It’s an important 
mandate, too often carried out to 
the detriment of people, society, 
and nature. We can do better. 
This cussing how ecological 
designers develop the plans 
and artifacts of a durable 


global society. —JB 
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Whether still practicing or 

not, in most schools the faculty 
is hopelessly and helplessly behind 

the leading edge. Ecological design is given 
a light onceover or ignored altogether — often 
with a sly wink, as if to say that with the right 
politicians in power we wouldn’t need to worry 
about this treehugger stuff. 


Most coursework is intended to help students 

get jobs in offices doing whatever is currently in 
vogue. Understandably, most students demand 
this. But the latest style is nearly always a timid 
increment based on past fads. If this assertion 
seems extreme, I invite you to gander the latest 
student work at most any school you can name. 
It’s either tiresome, tardy (and often tawdry) cop- 
ies of current top sellers — that is, maintaining 
the status quo — or impractical, arbitrary fantasy, 
utterly divorced from experience. You can easily 
see that students are being trained rather than 
educated — in an atmosphere that encourages 
obedience to convention rather than innovation. 


This situation is unfortunate, because some very 
imaginative work is required if the present pat- 
tern of destruction triggered by insensitive design 
is to be remedied. The same old crap won't do. 
Ecological design is a new discipline with new 
prerequisites. Ideas must work well. Nature is 
fussier than your client, and both must be satis- 
fied. To accomplish this, a new sort of education 
is necessary. 


The difference between training and education is 
easily glibbed, but may not be so easy to see when 
you are intimately involved. The difference wasn’t 
clear to me until after college, when I decided to 
learn to fly. In pre-statehood Alaska. The instruc- 
tor with the best reputation was a bush pilot in his 
late sixties — a good sign. To my surprise, he tes- 
tily informed me that he didn’t train pilots. “Pilots 
are mere plane-drivers,” he sneered. “I breed avia- 
tors. You wanna be an aviator, I'll teach you how. 
But there’s a lot to it.” That last bit turned out to 
be a flagrant understatement. 


I soon found out that aviators not only have to be 

expert plane drivers (of as many types of aircraft 

as possible); they must understand such things as 

weather, wind currents and ground effects, sun- 

spots, snow, wave forms, light, stars, clouds, fog, 3 
whiteout, the aurora, native peoples, nutrition, SS 
provisioning, weight-estimating, packing, fire- | 
making, radio procedure, battery care (a black 

art), geology, clothing, and survival skills under 

horrendous arctic conditions. Aviators also need 

to develop the hyper-awareness necessary for 

navigation (compasses don’t work reliably near 

the poles). They study the behavior of animals, 

mechanisms, materials, trespassing Russian 

fighter plane pilots, and themselves, at extreme a 
temperatures. An arctic flier also has to be : 
familiar with frontier law, firearms, advanced 

first aid (including birthing), practical thermo- 

dynamics such as freezing points and wind chill, 

whitewater, shelter-building, boat-building, 

snowshoe-making, and of course, aircraft repair zs 
—- preferably of a number of common models. e°3 
The entire list would literally fill a respectable li- _ 
brary, but most of the knowledge is best learned 
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from experience. Unlike book learning, experi- 
ence tends to “stay on your desktop,” so to speak. 


Knowing this, my instructor unexpectedly made 
me tear down the engine to replace a simulated 
broken piston ring while our floatplane was nuz- 
zling the beach of a remote lake. As I struggled 
with the unfamiliar machinery in a bitter wind, | 
noticed some real wear that would need attention 
soon. Unsure of my next move, I asked him what 
he wanted me to do about it. 


“It doesn’t matter a damn what / think,” he 
snapped. “Listen to what the plane is telling you, 
just as you'd listen to the wind in addition to the 
weather report before takeoff. It’s a matter of 
physics, not politics. Figure it out for yourself. 
Someday it'll be that or a long walk home.” His 
voice rose in frustration at my potentially fatal 
dullmindedness. He concluded by yelling, “What 
in hell do you think we're doing here, anyway?” 

A worthy question. 


out of the military, it was something that I had 
become. One way or another, an ecological de- 
signer must achieve a similar state of mind. 


Perhaps the reason there are so few ecological 
designers is that the necessary extra knowledge 
is seen as too expensive to gather, much less to 
integrate into the design process. My experience 
shows otherwise. Concern reaching beyond mar- 
ket success can often improve profits as well as 
solve problems. Here’s an example from way 
back in the late fifties when few people thought 
about such things: 


While I was working with the late Bill Moss (of 
Moss Tents fame) we were engaged by a corru- 
gated-cardboard-box-making company to find 
ways of keeping their plant running when its 
main business — making containers for auto 
parts — was in the annual off-season doldrums. 
We were already interested in cardboard. It is 
an inexpensive, re- 


It took mea while to 
realize how thor- 
oughly he was inte- 
grating me with my 
environment. He 
was also teaching 
me to be an actor in 
the local scene, 
a problem solver, 
a disciplined de- 
signer of life-sus- 
taining protocols, 
procedures and 
field expedients. 
He was teaching 
deliberately, but 
subtly, so I would- 
n't resist the infu- 
sion by reason of 
youthful hubris. 
Like all good teach- 
ers, he welcomed 
promising ideas even if they didn’t agree with his. 


After his instruction, a nature-aware, investiga- 
tive, inclusive way of thinking wasn’t something I 
had to remember to do in a pinch: I couldn’t think 
in any other terms. The experience-based teaching 
had engendered in me a comprehensive, utterly 
real, experience-based way of regarding every- 
thing. The essence of that regard enlightened my 
me. One fine day, I realized that being a designer 
wasn’t something I was going to do when I got 
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peatedly recyclable 
material (corrugated 
cardboard is made 
mostly from dis- 
carded corrugated 
cardboard) that can 
be printed upon eco- 
nomically and cut 
into flat shapes by 
relatively simple 
machines. It can 

be folded into three- 
dimensional sec- 
tions that exhibit 
surprising strength 
and shock-absorbing 
qualities. 


One sullen fall af- 
ternoon, our office 
crew began to kid 
around with big 
cardboard animals 
that we hoped to install in the woods surround- 
ing our studio for the amusement of our clients — 
very avant-garde client relations at the time. Ina 
few boisterous hours, we successfully made sev- 
eral huge crows, a pretty good three-foot chicken, 
a monstrous blue mouse, and a pony-size horse. 
As we learned what cardboard would permit, we 
began to size the critters to fit kids. A large hole in 
the back of each animal enabled children to wear 
the beasts around their waists and so appear to 
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“ride” them. Expert kids at a nearby preschool 
enthusiastically beat the prototypes into a state 
suitable for the next round of recycling, but it 
took them a day to do it. Nobody got hurt; in- 
deed, the designs actually cushioned falls. Our 
big, cheap, safe toys were a 
winning idea. We solicited, 
and got, a big order from a 
major department store in 
New York. 


Alas, making the things 
proved to be a problem, de- 
spite our careful work tomake 
sure everything was right. 
Yes, our material source was 
local. Production scrap was 
100 percent recyclable. The 
ink was nontoxic. The ani- 
mals were lightweight, and 
shipped flat, requiring mini- 
mal energy and cost. But a 
high reject rate at the final 
inspection table threatened to bankrupt both our 
client and us. The factory engineers couldn’t figure 
out what was wrong, and threatened legal remedy. 
We drove a couple of hundred miles to the factory 
to find out what the problem was. 


Instead of talking with the suits, we asked to 
work a shift at the presses. The problem became 
obvious in the first minute at a machine: Despite 
striving to be comprehensive, we’d considered 
every aspect of the design except concern for the 
workers who would have to produce it. Our inno- 
cence (and ignorance) forced the press operators 
to hold the cardboard in a way that put their 
fingers at continuous risk of being messily ab- 
breviated. Eight-hour days of cringing filled the 
workers with resentment toward the product and 
bosses who had agreed to make it — also without 
considering the workers. The demoralized opera- 
tors were just slinging the blanks into the presses 
any old way, causing the animal-shaped cut-outs 
to miss the colored areas: to be “out of register,” 
as they say. 


A simple change in the design of the animals’ 
eyeholes let workers grab the blanks far from the 
threatening blades of the die-cutter. “We shoulda 
thought of that,” we said, and did from then on. 
But not as a righteous “don’t forget the workers” 
afterthought: Because we thought more carefully 
of workers as an integral part of the design pro- 
cess, our products became inherently easier to 


We'd considered every 
aspect of the design except 
the workers who would have 
to produce it. Our innocence 
(and ignorance) put the 
press operators’ fingers at 
continuous risk of being 
messily abbreviated. 


make, and drew a friendly response from unions 
and insurance companies as well as the produc- 
tion budget people. Profits increased for all, while 
many real and metaphorical fingers remained at 
their natural (designed) length. 


An ecological designer 

also has to keep in mind 
that new materials or un- 
usual uses of materials can 
lead to new problems, and 
even to new categories of 
problems. As we've seen, 
sources and production pro- 
cesses of the basic materials 
have to be examined for en- 
vironmental and social dis- 
turbances, and the processes 
involved checked for their 
“unexpected side effects.” 
(“Unexpected” implies 

that you don’t completely 
know what you are doing 
— an uneasy condition that is almost inevitable 
when implementing new ideas.) 


Developing that knowledge can be a time-eating 
and expensive process — more than one person 

is able to handle. This is a good reason to develop 
multiportfolioed design teams (remembering that 
the best work comes from small, project-oriented 
teams). This is a good reason for cooperation with 
other experimenters with similar interests. A 
knowledge pool can raise industry standards with- 
out inflicting economic ruin on individual players. 


The desired knowhow can also be hurried into 
place by vigorous prototyping. Making your own 
prototypes, or at least being in the shop with the 
fabricators and testing crew, is the fastest way 

to learn what you need to know about materials 
and processes. Actually living with the results is 
a stern teacher, rather like a pitiless flight instruc- 
tor. Recent studies have shown that companies 
moving quickly to prototypes outperform com- 
panies that design principally by means of 
computer simulations. 


li e’ll see why in Chapter 5, when I exam- 
ine the process by which designs go from 
napkin-scribble to proof-of-concept. We'll do 
truck-stop coffee (I didn’t have room to get 
there as promised last time) and revel in real- 
life examples of designs, some successful and 
some not. @ 
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The Toolbox Book 


You can tell a productive thingmaker 
from a poseur by examining shop, 
bench, and toolbox. The former's equi- 
page tends to be highly personal, 
clever, and battle-scarred. Ever meticu- 
lous, Taunton Press has attended to 
bench and shop with The Workbench 
Book (WER 67:73) and The Workshop 
Book (MWEC p.! 58). The latest addi- 
tion to the series, The Toolbox Book is 
equally well produced in rich color. The 
showpieces (complete with plans) in- 
clude simple totes, intricate wall cabi- 
nets that tread the thin line between 
showoff and brilliant demonstration 

of skill, and what amount to complete 
portable shops. There's even a homey 
version of the Bucket Boss (WER 
89:16). Gorgeous. Inspiring. 

—. Baldwin 


Greg Radley’s standing tool cabinet, of Honduras mahogany, ash, curly and 
stained ash veneers. 


The Old Barn Book 


Some parts of America are character- 
ized by structures of a particular Euro- 
pean style, reflecting the origins of the 
settlers there. Other places, populated 


The Toolbox Book by less homogeneous groups, have 

(A Craftsman’s Guide bams and outbuildings of surprisingly 
to Tool Chests, Cabinets varied design. Bamhunters Allen Noble 
and Storage Systams) and Richard Cleek provide details of 


Jim Tolpin. 1995; 200 pp. 

ISBN 1-56158-092-9. 

$34.95 ($37.95 postpaid). The 
Taunton Press, 63 South Main 
Street, PO Box 5563, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5563; 800/888-8286. 


the social history, distribution, form, 
and function of these beautiful build- 
ings. The Old Barn Book is fully illus- 
trated, as befits a field guide, with 
black-&-white photos, line drawings, 
and maps. —Karen Van Epen 


Michael Doiron t A typical barn bridge gives 
access to this Raised barn. 
tote, adding a lid so he could The bridge sometimes pro- 
tand on it. A pair of j vides modest shelter for 
wagons or equipment. 
z WHOLE EARTH REVIEW = SPRING 1996 
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Woodworking Mistakes 


Oh no, | cut the piece too short! Send the new ap- 
prentice to get the board-stretcher, haw haw. But seri- 
ously folks, that awful, how-could-I-be-so-stupid move 
can sometimes be alleviated, and usually avoided, by 
following this apparently egoless author's painfully ex- 
perienced advice. Yes, there are several clever ways of 
compensating for cutting the piece too short. The only 
problem is how to give this book as a present without 
appearing to insult the recipient. —. Baldwin 


The path you must take to deliver a completed piece 
of furniture or cabinetry — into cars and vans, through 
doorways, up stairs, into elevators — should be made 
a part of your design and measuring process from the 
very beginning of your project. 


Stretching a Board’s Length or Width 


Sliding halves together increases width, decreases length. 


Fixing and Avoiding 
Woodworking 
Mistakes 

Sandor Nagyszalanczy. 1995; 

199 pp. ISBN 1-56158-097-X. 
$19.95 ($22.95 postpaid). The 
Taunton Press, 63 South Main 
Street, PO Box 5563, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5563; 800/888-8286. 


Setting a table-saw fence with a story stick decreases the 
chances of measurement errors because no numbers are 
involved. All vital dimensions for a cabinet or piece of furni- 
ture are marked as labeled increments on the stick. 


A few clues help to estimate age. 
Low, Pole barns were almost al- 
ways constructed post-World 
War Il. Gothic or Round-Roof 
barns were built predominantly 
between the world wars. Barns 
constructed of sawn lumber frame 
were rarely built after 1870, but 

a few were built as late as the mid- 
twentieth century. Gable roof 
barns are usually older than barns 
with other types of roofs, but 

not always. The gambrel roof 
style was popular from just after 
the Civil War to World War Il. 

A steep roof pitch often indicates 
an older barn, whose design dates 
from the time when thatch was 

a common roofing material. 


How many levels or floors does the barn have? 


Does the barn have second-floor access via a bank or ramp? 
Is the floor plan square or rectangular, or some other shape? 


Is there a forebay? 
Is there a large wagon door, and where is it placed? 


The Old Barn Book 

(A Field Guide to North 
American Barns & Other 

Farm Structures) 

Allen G. Noble & 

Richard K. Cleek. 

Rutgers University Press, 1995; 
223 pp. ISBN 0-8135-2173-4. 
$16.95 ($19.95 postpaid). R.U.P. 
Distribution Center, 109 Church 
Street, New Brunswick, Nj 
08901; 800/446-9323. 


A Raised Round barn in 
northeastern Indiana. 
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Stephanie Mills 
Bis the author of 
rvice of the 


Wildl: Restoring 


and Reinhabiting 


2 


Dathaged Land 


> (WER 87, 


» 191). She is 
Cunrently dis- 
19 tilling a book 
from transcripts 


1993 and 
199% neoluddite 


surimits. 
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HITE 


N EXPECTATION OF RADICAL CHANGE — from the demise of Renaissance-era 
cultural imperialism to the deconstruction of the Forest Service to the all-but-unstop- 
pable invasion of natural areas and range lands by non-native species — informed 
the sixth annual conference of the Society for Ecological Restoration (SER). 


A thousand conference participants were 
registered, and more were turned away. The 
meeting, held in Seattle last September, was 
big enough to accommodate shadow confer- 
ences and subcultures: among the multitude 
were government employees — the good 
folks charged with the care and feeding of 
public lands; grad students alert to the possi- 
bility of interesting work; “Avant Gardeners” 
— landscape architects and nurserymen and 
women advancing the native plants’ cause; a 
good ol’ Hog Farmer, Goose, now a riparian 
restoration artist and contractor; timber com- 
pany employees; Monsanto Rodeo® riders 
discreetly touting the merits of their herbi- 
cide; Hoh, Squaxin, and S’Klallam people; 
and a contingent of Aussies bringing word 
of a bush restoration movement. 


A symposium, “The Role of Restoration in 
Ecosystem Management,” was convened by 
self-proclaimed practitioners (on both public 
and private lands) of EM. In the forests of the 
Pacific Northwest, Ecosystem Management is 
“multiple use” in contemporary guise; it feeds 
that perennial hope of being able to have the 
cake and eat it, too. The actual ecologists con- 
sidering EM reached consensus only on the 
magnitude of our ignorance. 


“A lot of science that restoration management 
is dependent on is still in its infancy,” said 
Michael Williams, a plant ecologist and one of 
the symposium’s organizers. “And we don’t 
have a good handle on how ecosystems are 
responding.” In fact, he said, “Ecosystems are 
flopping all over the place,” making unex- 
pected responses to management moves, and 
casting serious doubt on even the possibility 
of ecosystem management. 


q 


SER board member Dennis Rogers Martinez, 
a leader of the Takelma Intertribal Project and 
a veritable force of nature, organized a pow- 
erful native presence at the meeting. Tradi- 
tional elders and spokesmen from throughout 
the West (Vine Deloria among them) declared 
in plain speech that traditional environmental 
knowledge is comparable to that yielded by 
western science, if not superior in that it is en- 
gendered by spiritual practice. Given a long 
history of tending their landscapes for food, 
fuel, fiber, game, and ceremonial medicine, 
traditionals have vast and intimate knowl- 
edge of their bioregions and an ultimate stake 
in their restoration. Therefore, said Martinez, 
“scientists have got to be humble enough to 
take direction in collaborating or entering 
into native territories.” 


Future primitives — reinhabitors — see 
restoration similarly. Several bioregional el- 
ders took the SER podium there in Cascadia: 
Mattole watershed organizer Freeman House, 
standup comic and Institute for Sustainable 
Forestry activist David Simpson, Kansan eth- 
nobotanist Kelly Kindsher, and Cascadian 
Institute founder David McCloskey spoke to 
plenaries or workshops on the ways in which 
ecological restoration can inform cultures of 
place, and vice versa. Several workshops dealt 
with the possibility of restoring community 
economies, with reforestation offering good 
employment, and permaculture and sustain- 
able agriculture a decent subsistence. 


Keynote speaker Robert Gilman, publisher 
of the influential In Context,* exhorted the 
gathered restorationists to “accept the invi- 
tation to participate in profound cultural 
change.” The conference arrayed hundreds 
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of constructive 
responses to eco- 
logical crises, from 
planning sound 
ecosystem reserves 


(as outlined by con- 


servation biologist 
Reed Noss in his 


remarks to the sym- | 


posium) to discov- 
ering that a little 
bit of lime could 
encourage the 
moonscape around 
Sudbury, Ontario’s 
Big Nickel smelter 
to revegetate itself. 


In this latter instance 
it seemed as though © 


the spirits of place 
decided to pitch in. 
And in healing this 


living, teeming, un- 


predictable world, 
the genius loci is the 
chief physician, for, 


as Vine Deloria said, 


“Ecological restora- 
tion should not fall 
wholly on human 
shoulders.” 


* In Context (A Journal 
of Hope, Sustainability, 
and Change): Sarah 
van Gelder, Editor. 


$24/year (four issues). | 


Context Institute, 

PO Box 11470, 
Bainbridge Island,WA 
98110; 206/842-0216, 
ci@context.org. 


Bring Back the Buffalo! 


“If we decide that it is fitting for these noble beasts 
to share our future, and make room for them on the 
continent again, we will be a different people. It is 
worth entertaining the possibility that we will be a 
more humble, less driven, less exploitative people, 
with a livelier sense of connection to the world in 
ourselves as well as in bison.” So concludes Emest 
Callenbach’s treatise on the ecological imbalance of 
the boom-or-bust Great Plains region of the United Bring Back 
States. Bring Back the Buffalo records a vision of The Buffalo! 

bison past, present, and future that explores the (A Sustainable Future for 
connection between the rural inhabitants (animal, America’s Great Plains) 

plant, and human) and the great grazing herds that Ernest Callenbach. 1995; 

once roamed the plains. It's a history lesson, a field 
guide to a sustainable lifestyle (recipes included), — As 7 aie, ps nan 
and a glimmer of hope for a damaged world. 800/828- | 302. 

—J. Wesley Hardin 


It is a sunlit day on the Great Plains in the mid-twenty-first century, and the flower- 
bedecked native grasses wave in the wind like a green sea. Thousands of dark bison 
shapes move steadily through the grass. Their grazing groups veer a little around the 
towers of wind machines scattered across the rolling terrain. The great blades spin 
gracefully, far above the ground. In the distance we can make out the white-painted 
houses of a small town, complete with church steeple. Among the healthy small busi- 
nesses on the town’s main street are some connected with bison raising, some with 
tourism, some with wind-energy production. 


This is a portrait of hope, and it is not beyond our reach. This future accepts that its 
fate rests on the eternal ecological verities of the Plains — grass, sustainably utilizable 
only through bison and their companion grazers, and wind, sometimes felt to be a 
curse of Plains life, now part of its salvation. 


We have little experience in coexisting with an animal that is as useful to humans 
as the bison and yet still wild. Our usual concepts of “wild” and “domestic” need 
stretching; they no longer fit ecological reality. We can learn to trust in the sturdy 
self-sufficiency of bison. They ask only to live as bison, roaming and free. Through 
being attentive to their spirit and receptive to their needs, we can envision at last 
a new ecology and economically stable inhabitation of the rural Plains. 


Bison belong on the American landscape. They will help sustain us if we sustain 
them. If we make room for them, they will come. 
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The Death of Nature Overstory: Zero 


Carolyn Merchant's ecofeminist study of the Scien- This small, potent volume is a collection of observations on 
tific Revolution is a sort of murder investigation. community in the rugged timber country of Douglas County, 
She doesn’t indict any matricidal culprits in this Oregon. Robert Heilman sketches the social and cultural 
inquiry about how our gov- features of his community as it has evolved over the last 
eming metaphors siew the twenty years, largely to accommodate the needs of its sole 
World Soul: her phrase | economic driver, the logging industry. He writes of the pain 
“consistent with but not TURE and fear of layoffs, of suicide among friends and neighbors, 
caused by” characterizes ) of a 75 percent divorce rate, of the brutal labor of tree- 
the relationship of certain | planting. He also writes of the beauty and solace of the 
ideas to cultural trends. Umpqua river, of Roseburg's strong tradition of little-league 
She suggests that in real —_ baseball, of small-town parades and 
life, ideological, social, and camouve sarees’! small-town identity. Heilman records 
environmental changes are | these things simply, with compelling 
no more separable than The Death balance, eloquence, and compassion. 
mind and body. of Nature —Jeff Thompson 


Merchant charts the (Women, Ecology and e 


the Scientific Revolution = 
movement of change in Carolyn Merchant. Clear-cutting is never called deforesta- 


fascinating detail: the era HarperSanFrancisco, tion — at least not by its practitioners. 
of territorial peasant com- 1983, 1990; 348 pp. oo sn the work sheets used by forest- 
munes in westem Europe. ISBN 0-06-250595-5. ers, a pair of numbers tracks the layers 
the peasant struggle for $13 ($16 postpaid). of canopy, the covering of branches and 
: ) HarperCollins Publishers, leaves that the living trees have spread 
the night to use handmills Direct Mail, PO Box 588, out above the soil. The top layer is 
(and thus dodge the Scranton, PA 18512; called the overstory, and beneath it is 
manorial watermill fees), SOWSS1-57680. a second layer, the understory. An old- 
the character of Paracelsus, in Coeeas-aore. growth forest, for example, may have 
the mysterious Rosicrucians, an overstory averaging 180 feet and an 
the slowly degrading image understory 75 feet. Clearcuts are desig- 
of Indians in reports from the New World. nated by the phrase “Overstory: Zero.” 


Jimboy makes more money than you do and 
doesn’t work as hard, which is bad enough. 


The tenor of the intellectual conversations that 

shaped the modem mentality was not so different 

from today’s exchange between cyberpreneurs But he’s also afraid. It’s his first 

and bioconservatives. If the triumph of the meta- stedaaniiiie slopes sista aun 

phor of mechanism over the metaphor of organ- used to riding herd on a gang of 

ism had the literal result of the death of nature, brush apes. He also wants to make 

where will the triumph of the virtual mentality a good impression on his boss, the 

lead? —Stephanie Mills es head forester, so he tries to push his 
ee crew into ever greater production. 


Psychological adaptation to altered environments ie He sees himself as a leader of men, a 


rugged scientist overseeing the great 


helps to explain the rise of intellectual movements, work of industrial progress. 


conceptual structures, and new human behaviors. 
As European cities grew and forested areas became ; * 

more remote, as fens were drained and geometric in ‘smeoene Much of the frustration that environ- 
patterns of channels imposed on the landscape, Tunber Counsry ) mental and industrial activists feel 

as large powerful waterwheels, furnaces, forges, EE IO A stems from the failure of confronta- 
cranes, and treadmills began increasingly to 1995; 221 pp. tional politics to resolve the forest 
dominate the work environment, more and more ISBN 1-57061-037-I. management dispute. Traditional 
people began to experience nature as altered and $21.95 ($25.95 post- political debate is limited in what it 
manipulated by machine technology. A slow but paid). Sasquatch Books, can address, working well with spe- 
unidirectional alienation from the immediate daily 1008 Western Avenue, cific issues that can be decided with 
organic relationship that had formed the basis of Suite 300, Seattle, WA a simple vote. Unfortunately, the 
human experience from earliest times was occur- 9OIOS, GOW773-0817. system, with its short-term piece- 
ring. Accompanying these changes were alterations meal approach, isn’t able to resolve 
in both the theories and experiential bases of social complex long-term, fundamental 
organization which had formed an integral part of problems. The social, economic, and environmental crisis 

the organic cosmos. brought on by forest management is at heart a cultural and 
scientific problem, not a political one. 
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Forest Dreams, Forest Nightmares 


Nancy Langston’s narrative about the cumulative unforeseen, unintended effects of 
forest management practices in northeastem Oregon's Blue Mountains exemplifies 
the what-goes-down-comes-round, ecosystemic approach to history of place that 

is being spawned by the new generation of “environmental” writers. The best-laid 
plans of mice, men, goverments, lumber companies, and the occasional sheep- 
herder not only oft go astray, but usually produce problems that the original 
scheme could not anticipate. By limiting her scope to the study of the interaction 
between humans and a relatively small, arid mountain range, Ms. Langston is 


able to pull together a convincing analysis of what may have gone wrong in our ; oe taba 
attempts to micromanage timber resources in the American — |.D. Smi OFSSe OWS ares 
p g ces in the American West. — J.D. Smith (The on 


Growth in the Inland West) 

Nancy Langston. Weyerhaeuser 
Environmental Books, 1995; 368 pp. 

ISBN 0-295-97456-7. $24.95 ($28.95 postpaid). 
University of Washington Press, PO Box 
50096, Seattle, WA 98145; 800/441-4115. 


The Clearwater Ranger Station, set in 

a logged-over lodgepole forest in the 

Wenaha Forest, now the Umatilla 
ee National Forest; 1913. 


Americans have a long history of 

splitting the world into two parts: 

est civilization versus wild nature. For- 

‘wy estry at the turn of the century 

=. § was a brave attempt to find a way 
> out of this dichotomy. The attempt 

> failed, not because it was a bad idea, 


_ but because foresters soon devel- 
1941 


Pine: Forest with more than 
WASHINGTON 
Fir: Forest with more than 4 A 
true firs or Dougias-fir 


RY 


~ telumbie 


a oped an overreliance on universal 
scientific theories that made it in- 


IDAHO 


3 creasingly difficult for them to value 
} complexity, inefficiency, uncertainty, 
and redundancy — all the hallmarks 
of old growth. 


OREGON 


Pine: Forest with more than > 
MPS pine 


WASHINGTON 


Fis: Forest with more than ‘ AI 
SO trae firs or Douglas-fir 


The presence of the federal gov- 
ernment is pervasive throughout 
the Blues, as throughout most 
of the West. The government 
owns more land than anyone 
else, and private and federal 


oo 
Sngke 


lands are intimately linked. The 1991 

national forests are broken into 

chunks; within the federal boun- 

daries lie numerous parcels of ee 

private land. This broken pattern 

of landownership has compli- 

cated management enormously, Changes in forest composition be- 

since both private landowners and tween 194! and 1991. The amount | 
ae federal managers find that the others’ of forested land dominated by : 
hed actions constrain their own. But the links pine has substantially declined. 


go deeper than mere legal matters. One 

piece of land is never separate from an- 
= other, even if a string of barbed wire 
oe separates them. Water connects all the 
lands in the Blues: a bit of dirt kicked 


And at the base of the mountains forty 
miles downstream, the Confederated ; 
Tribes of the Umatilla sue the Forest 


free by a falling pine finds its way into 

the stream and eventually gets deposited 
twenty miles away. A salmon that spawns 
in the clear headwaters of a wilderness 
area gets its gills clogged by that sedi- 
ment, far from where the tree first fell. 


Service for ruining the traditional fish 
runs. Fences and legal titles may keep 
some large vertebrates — people, cows, 
elk, loggers — confined to one place, but 
their effects cannot be so easily confined. 


Trees this big were once common in the 
Blue Mountains; now they are the excep- 
tion. This tree was found along the Minam 
River trail high in the Waillowas, in a forest 
of larch mixed with Douglas-fir, grand fir, 
and some lodgepole and ponderosa pine. 
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Agricultural Resources 


Educational and Training Opportunities in Sustainable Agriculture lists institu- 
tions, organizations, and farms in the US and Canada where people can go to 


Educationai and 
Training Opportunities 


in Sustainable Agriculture 

Jane Potter Gates. 1994; 25 pp. 

Free. Alternative Farming Systems Information 
Center, National Agricultural Library Room 
304, 1030! Baltimore Bivd., Beltsville, MD 
20705; 301/344-3704. 


The A to Z of 

Sustainable Agriculture 

1995; 153 pp. Information from Center for 
Sustainable Agriculture, attn: Elizabeth Seyler, 
Div. of Agriculture, Natural Resources & Ex- 
tension, University of Vermont, 590 Main St., 
Burlington, VT 05405-0059; 802/656-0827, fax 
802/656-8874, email eseyler@moose.uvm.edu. 


Farmer to Farmer 

Susan Benson, Editor. 

$15/year (5 issues). Community Alliance 
with Family Farmers, PO Box 464, Davis, CA 
95617; 916/756-7428, email f2f@igc.apc.org. 
Growing for Market 

Lynn Byczynski, Editor. 

$26/year (12 issues). Box 3747, 

Lawrence, KS 66046; 800/307-8949. 


leam the theories and practices of organic, alternative, or sustainable farming. 
The directory, as well as many bibliographies and other information, is available 
free of charge. 
The A to Z of Sustainable Agriculture (A Curriculum Directory for Grades K-! 2) 
Provides resources and contacts for educating youth about sustainable agricul- 
ture, food Gnd fiber systems, natural resources, and their connections to our 
eommunities. The directory includes teaching materials such as curricula, videos, 
BOOKs, and lesson plans that emphasize multidisciplinary, hands-on activities. 
For example, Ato Z describes four different curricula about aquaculture from 

§ your different sources. To find one or two would have seemed remarkable. 


= Farmer to Farmer magazine features farm profiles of commercial growers, 
snosuy in Califormic, who are reducing their chemical use. They are unique and 
useful Gescrpuons that reveal the actual practices used by these successful 
farmers. This information, especially crucial for those considering switching to 
organics, 1S extremely hard to find from other sources. 


Growing for Market is a monthly journal that contains news and ideas for fresh- 
market growers of produce, flowers, herbs, and other horticultural products. The 
focus is on those who market directly through farmers’ markets, farm stands, 
and the like. —Karen Van Epen 


Chicken Tractor 


Chicken tractors are lightweight, bottomless cages 
that can be moved around the farm, so that the 
pasture is mowed and the soil fertilized, the insects 
and weeds get eaten, the healthy birds get to run 
around outside in the light, and the eggs stay deli- 
cious and nutritious. Andy Lee explains the entire 
range of possibilities for this practical style of garden 
and poultry management, from just a few chickens 
in the garden to commercial flocks rotating through 
farm fields. He includes tractor and equipment 
specs, as well as breeding, raising, feeding, doctor- 
ing, protecting, processing, and marketing chickens. 
—KVE 


Figure 4: Deep Mulch System 
| Put your tractor over a garden bed and leave It until you harvest the 
chickens. Add about one inch of hay each day to provide fresh 


Once you remove the chickens from the tractor, raise it up and 
off your garden bed leaving a mattress of hay that forms a 
raised bed. 


Where is the joy when 
you have to carry the feed 
in and the manure out of 
that dreary little buiiding 
out back called the hen 
house? What a waste of 
energy that building is. It’s 
expensive to build, you « 
can’t move it and the == The chicken tractor approach fits the small flock grower 
ubiquitous attached run and hobbyist very well and provides a “habitat” for endan- 
gets smelly, muddy and gered poultry breeds. These breeds possess the very traits 
unsightly. Yuck, who needed for the chickens to forage and thrive out-of-doors. 
wants to raise chickens This means we should consider them superior to the com- 
that way? Especially when mercial hybrids for your garden. Besides being versatile, 
there’s a simple, inexpen- the heritage breeds are also beautiful. They have a satisfy- 
sive portable coop that ing aesthetic value that alone merits their keeping and 
does the work for you. gives me joy just to have them around. 


Plant through the bedding, preferably after it has 
wintered. There will be earthworms, and soil rich 
with life just under the bedding. 


Chicken Tractor 

(The Gardener's Guide to 

Happy Hens and Healthy Soil) 

Andy Lee. 1994; 230 pp. 

ISBN 0-9624648-2-1. 

$19.95 ($21.20 postpaid). Good 
Earth Publications, PO Box 160, Co- 
lumbus, NC 28722; 704/863-2288. 
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The Chocolate Tree 


For millennia, the peoples of South and Central America have recognized the mer- 
its of Theobroma cacao for food and drink, selecting and cultivating their favorite 
wild trees from the rainforest. Twenty-five years of fieldwork in Central America 
have led the author to appreciate the “rainforest nature” of cacao orchards. In this 
book Allen Young speculates on the complex interplay between the teeming forest 
and the planted groves, and provides yet another commercial reason to protect the 
remaining rainforest. The Chocolate Tree is well illustrated with color and 
black-&-white photos, line drawings, and maps. —KVE 


It is easy to understand why animals 
would seek out these pods in the wild. 

| have quenched my thirst many times 

by sucking on the sweet seed pulp ex- 
posed by a machete’s sharp steel. The 
pods, by their size, shape, color and tex- 
ture are well adapted to seed dispersal 
by monkeys and other animals capable 
of chewing all the way through the tough 
pod wall. In wild cacao, most of the pods 
would be close to the canopy branches 
of the trees, readily accessible to mon- 
keys and parrots. Undoubtedly, the 

pod colors, especially the rich yellows 
and oranges, attract these visually 
oriented animals. 


Monkeys are the chief seed dispersers 
of Theobroma and Herrania in Amazonian 
rain forests. When a monkey extracts 
the slippery insides from one of the 
pods, it carries off the precious bundle, 
like a bunch of grapes, to some other 
place in the forest canopy, where it sucks 
the pulp from the almond-sized seeds. 
The bitter-tasting seeds get dropped to 
the forest floor and become part of the 
rain forest’s collective future. The seeds 
become extra slick from the animal’s 
saliva, along with a thin coating of re- 
maining pulp mucilage. This slipperiness 
probably contributes to the likelihood 
that the seeds are dropped by the 
animal without severe damage. 


The Chocolate Tree 
(A Natural History of Cacao) 
Allen M. Young. 1994; 

200 pp. ISBN 1-56098-357-4. 
$24.95 ($28.20 postpaid). 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 
PO Box 960, Herndon, VA 
22070-0960; 800/782-4612. 


Ripening pods 
on the trunk of 
| cacao’s close rela- 
| tive Herrania, a 
striking example 
" of cauliflory in the 
wild cacaos. 


Chocolate Addict 


Legend has it that cacahuat!l was 

first cultivated on earth by the Aztec 
man-god, Quetzalcoatl, from seeds he 
carried out of the lost paradise of the 
children of the Sun. Jonathan Ott, an 
erudite and witty chemist, is the perfect 
guide through the mysterious world of 
chocolate —- an informed addict who 
has carried out extensive research on 
the object of his desire. Many facets of 
this inebriating “food of the gods” are 
described, including its natural history, 
pre-Columbian uses, nutritional value, 
chemistry, pharmacology, and addictive 
and aphrodisiac properties. Chocolate 
is more than just candy. —KVE 


That cacao beans served as money is 
well known, thus it follows that the drug 
was roasted and ingested only by those 
who literally had ‘money to burn.’ Except 
in extraordinary circum- 
stances, we would expect 


that only the nobility in- 
gested cacahuatl — was 
this not the most extreme 
example of ‘conspicuous 
consumption’ in history, 
the eating of money itself? 
Moctezuma himself, no 
slouch in these matters, 
was Said to take no other 
beverage than his cacao 
potion, and of that up to 
50 servings daily, if we are 
to believe the extravagant 
reports of the befuddled 


Earliest illustration of cacao from 
Benzoni’s Historia del Mondo Nuovo, 
Venice, 1572. 


conquistador Bernal Diaz, 


Chocolate Addict 

(The Cacahuatl Eater) 

Jonathan Ott. Natural Products Company, 
1985; 120 pp. ISBN 0-9614234-|-2. 

$7.50 ($11.50 postpaid). AgAccess, 

PO Box 2008, Davis, CA 95617; 
916/756-7177, fax 916/756-7188. 


who alleged Moctezuma took his 
cacahuatl from golden goblets, which 
were given to the poor after a single 
use! Conspicuous consumption, indeed! 


While yet his audience is awake and 
alert, the cacahuatl eater will delve 
quickly into the somnolent world of the 
botanist, to extract such facts as are nec- 
essary to an understanding of the plant 
origins of cacao and chocolate. The 
cacahuatl eater earnestly commends to 
his audience the course he himself is fol- 
lowing to ward off the lethean influence 
of the topic, the taking of a brisk and 
bracing cup of chocolate at this juncture. 
On the other hand, for those insomniacs 
among his readers, he advises skipping 
over to the next chapter, saving the 
present chapter for bedtime, when the 
morphean nature of the subject can be 
exploited to maximum advantage. 


| 
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Mother and child: spinning in rural India. 


The Third World Network 


lf you are sifting through all the information out there, trying to understand 
what is happening in the Third World, let me introduce you to the Third 
World Network and its hardhitting publications. 


An independent nonprofit, TWN is a group of organizations and individuals 
involved with development, the Third World, and South-North issues. The 
network's intemational secretariat is based in Penang, Malaysia. It has 
offices in Delhi, India; Montevideo, Uruguay; Geneva; London; and Accra, 
Ghana, with affiliated offices in the Philippines, Thailand, Brazil, Bangladesh, 
Peru, Ethiopia, Mexico, South Africa, and Senegal. TWN provides a platform 
for Southern interests and perspectives at international forums such as 
UNCED, the World Bank NGO Committee, and the Non-Aligned 
Movement's Expert Group on Third World debt. 


The Third World Network conducts economic, social, and environmental re- 
search. The books and magazines it publishes are intended to “bring about 
a greater articulation of the needs and rights of peoples in the Third World; 
a fair distribution of world resources; and forms of development which are 
ecologically sustainable and fulfill human needs.” Third World Resurgence 
is a monthly magazine on development, ecology, economics, health alterna- 
tives, and South-North relations. Third World Economics is a bimonthly eco- 
nomics magazine. SUNS Bulletin, published from Geneva, reports the daily 
South-North development news. TWN Features Service provides three 
features a week to the media. —Nathan Boone 


Third World Resurgence 
S.M. Mohamed Idris, Editor. 
Developed countries: individuals 
$20/year, institutions $30/year; Third 
World individuals & groups $15/year 
(12 issues). Third World Network, 228 
Macalister Road, 10400 Penang, Malay- 
sia; 60-4-2266728, fax 60-4-2264505, 
email twnpen@twn.po.my. US sub- 
scribers can send checks payable to 
Michelle Syverson & Associates, PO 
Box 680, Manzanita, OR 97130. 
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The Violence of the Green Revolution 


—Rachna Sachasinh Boone 


In this collection of essays activist Vandana Shiva addresses 
the impact of Green Revolution policies on ecology, agri- 
culture, politics, and social relations in the Third World, 
particularly the Indian state of Punjab. Within this broad 
critique, Dr. Shiva categorizes the rising political and reli- 
gious tensions and domestic violence in the Punjab as 
direct consequences of Green Revolution policies. 


Shiva elucidates the multinational companies’ attempts to 
lure farmers away from growing traditional food crops to 
supplying exotics for the palates of the international elite. 
She also charts the country’s development of immense dam 
projects designed to serve the mighty thirst of Bouriag’s 
miracle seeds. India's wholehearted adoption of the Green 
Revolution’s twin offspring, monoculture and multicropping, demanded in- 
tensive imgation systems that eventually replaced natural drainage pattems, 
triggered disastrous waterlogging, and exacerbated interstate water conflicts. 


The Violence of 

the Green Revolution 
(Third World Agriculture, 

Ecology and Politics) 

Vandana Shiva. Zed Books, Ltd., 
1991; 264 pp. ISBN 0-86232-965-5. 
$17.50 ($21.50 postpaid). Humanities 
Press International, 165 First Avenue, 
Atlantic Highlands, Nj 07716; 
908/872-1441. 


Shiva argues that the Green Revolution and burgeoning trends in biotech- 
nology are steps toward the recolonization of the Third World. 


Gender and Agricultural Development 


With local and international perspec- 
tives from the past twenty-five years, 
this book covers the major issues of 
women in development, and provides 
a focused discussion of rural women 

in Third World Countries. It is written 
for academics in the applied social 
sciences and for development practitio- 
ners and planners who wish to incorpo- 
rate gender-related agricultural issues 
with development planning, research, 
and training. 


Gender and Agricultural Development 
is a well-organized guide to the litera- 
ture and resources available. It makes 
an important contribution to this ex- 
panding body of research. 

—Nathan Boone 


It is well documented that women often 
lose access to land when cash crops are 
introduced. As more productive land 

is dedicated to cash crop production, 
which is often controlled by male farm- 
ers or by agribusinesses, women are left 
with less land and with increasingly mar- 
ginal land. In Africa, commercialization 
has been a major force in shifting land 
tenure systems from use rights on com- 
munity land to the individualization and 
consolidation of land rights. In the proc- 
ess, women lose their traditional rights. 


Research on women in agriculture has 

affected how women are perceived as 

active agents of change by providing new 

approaches to data collection, definitions 

of work, analyses of relations between 
home work and farm 


Gender and Agricultural 


T 
LOPMEN 
the Field 


Development 


#102, Tucson, AZ 85719; 
602/621-1441. 


Helen Kreider Henderson & 

Ellen Hansen, Editors. 1995; 

161 pp. ISBN 0-8165-1565-4. 

$15.95 ($18.95 postpaid). University 

of Arizona Press, 1230 N. Park Avenue 


work, the relationships 
between household 

and individual budgets, 
gender-differentiated 
resource control and al- 
location, and girls’ and 
women’s opportunities 
for training. 


The Green Revolution was necessarily 
paradoxical. On the one hand it offered 
technology as a substitute to both nature 
and politics, in the creation of abundance 
and peace. On the other hand, the tech- 
nology itself demanded more intensive 
natural resource use along with intensive 
external inputs and involved a restruc- 
turing of the way power was distributed 
in society. While treating nature and 
politics as dispensable elements in agri- 
cultural transformation, the Green Revo- 
lution created major changes in natural 
ecosystems and agrarian structures. New 
relationships between science and ag- 
riculture defined new links between the 
state and cultivators, between interna- 
tional interests and local communities, 
and within the agrarian society. 

Punjab is the most advanced example of 
the disruption of links between the soil 
and society. The Green Revolution strat- 
egy integrated Third World farmers into 
the global markets of fertilizers, pesti- 
cides and seeds, and disintegrated their 
organic links with their soils and commu- 
nities. The progressive farmer of Punjab 
became the farmer who could most rap- 
idly forget the ways of the soil and learn 
the ways of the market. One outcome of 
this was violence to the soil resulting in 
water logged or salinated deserts, dis- 
eased soils and pest-infested monocul- 
tures. Another outcome was violence in 
the community, especially to women and 
children. Commercialization linked with 
cultural disintegration created new forms 
of addictions and new forms of abuse 
and aggression. 
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Chef Marc Meneau of Vezelay designed an original potager in which each square bed 
is divided into four triangles, with the center higher than the outside edges. Endless 
variations of texture, height, and color are possible within this basic design. 


The Art of French Vegetable Gardening 


The glorious kitchen gardens of France are renowned for their sumptuous bounty 
of vegetables, fruit, herbs, and flowers, as well as for their formal and rustic beauty. 
The result of the French passion for gardening is that nearly a quarter of all fruit 
and vegetables consumed in that country are homegrown. 


In this gorgeous book Louisa Jones, who has been gardening in southern France 

for twenty years, takes us on a nationwide tour of these potagers, pointing out dis- 
tinctive regional and personal styles. She includes many tips from the experts on 
cultivation and placement, addresses of public gardens and seed companies, and 
recipe suggestions for enjoying the fruit of your labors. Inspiringly illustrated with 
radiant color photos. —Karen Van Epen 


The garden’s walls or hedges may already _ side of the large ornamental garden. 
supply a balancing vertical presence; but | Wanting, however, to keep a rustic 
these should be strengthened by other tone and echo the nearby potager, she 
uprights throughout the garden, tem- has covered these not only with the 
porary or permanent, planted or con- wisteria, rambling roses, and table grapes 
structed. A wide range of possibilities that traditionally run along the front of 


The Gourd Book 


In the 1970s esteemed ethnobotanist 
Charles Heiser, Jr. tumed his powers of 
concentration on the homely and useful 
gourd, hoping to stir up interest on the 
part of his fellow botanists to begin 
solving some of the mysteries surround- 
ing these little-studied, multi-purpose 
fruits. Out of print for years, The Gourd 
Book, with its many illustrations, has 
now been released in paperback. 


Gourds may be humanity's first culti- 
vated plant. They are dispersed all over 
the globe, vary wildly in size, color, and 
shape, and are utilized for every con- 
ceivable purpose: clothing, utensils, 
bowls and cups, bottles and containers, 
musical instruments of all types (wind, 
percussion, marimbas, rattles, stringed 
instruments), pipes and snuffboxes, 

art and decoration, food and medicine, 
birdhouses and cricket cages, floats and 
rafts, masks and games, charms and 
offerings. Many creation myths feature 
the first humans emerging out from 
under a calabash. This delightful book 
covers the botany, uses, myths, and 
legends of our ancestors’ longtime 
plant companion. —KVE 


The gourd makes an ideal receptacle for 
water. Some gourds come with an hour- 
glass figure, more or less, which made it 
easy to attach a rope for carrying them. 
When this type of gourd was not avail- 
able, people found that, by tying a string 
around a gourd at an early stage of its 
growth, a constriction could be pro- 
duced so that a rope could later be tied 
around it for carrying. The gourd served 
to cool the water by evaporation, just as 


exist: constructions such as trellising, Provencal 
fountains, wells, sundials, tool sheds and farmsteads, 
other shelters, and even furniture; small but also 


trees and shrubs; tall-growing vegetables —_ with black- 


and small fruit plantations. Some or all berry vines. 
of these can come into play in every As they 
vegetable garden. visit, stroll- 
ers can pick 
In one elegant formal garden in berries in 
one season, 


Provence, landscaper Dominique 
Lafourcade designed two long pergolas, grapes in 
running a good hundred yards along each nother. 
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The Art 

Of French 
Vegetable 
Gardening 

Louisa Jones. 

Artisan, 1995; 195 pp. 
ISBN |-885183-09-7. 
$35 ($38 postpaid). 
Workman Publishing 
Co., Consumer Orders, 


800/722-7202. 
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The American Gourd Society pub- 
lishes booklets and a newsletter, The 
Gourd. They sponsor a yearly gourd 
show, and are definitely the group 


The G — to join for further gourdcraft info. 
Charles B. Heiser. 1993; For more information about growing 
248 pp. ISBN 0-8061-2572-1. cucumbers, melons and gourds, join 
$16.95 ($19.45 postpaid). the Cucurbit Network. The member- 
F. University of Oklahoma ship fee gets you their newsletter 
e Press, Order Dept., twice a year. —KVE 
2 . PO Box 787, Norman, OK American Gourd Society: 
= 73070-0787; 800/627-7377, PO Box 274, Mt. Gilead. OH 43338 
The Cucurbit Network: 
Gourd drums in Ghana. Membership $1 0/year. PO Box 
oe henware jar does, and for this 560483, Miami, FL 33256. 


: reason continues to serve as a preferred 
receptacle for water as well as other liq- 


A Cook’s Guide to Chinese Vegetables 


Whether the origin of the banjo should It was a thrill to find the original incar- 
be credited to the United States | shall nation of this useful book in Hong Kong i 
let others determine, but certainly its an- fifteen years ago. The descriptions and \ Cook's Guide te 


tecedents are African. Slaves made the 

instructions were unusually straight to NE SE 

the point, detailed, and charmingly illus- CHINESE 
“NGGE TABLES 


instruments, such as the cora, which | : ) 
é utilized a membrane-covered gourd. tion, now available in the US. For each 
: The gourds that the blacks found readily | vegetable, the author provides descrip- 
: available in their new country were also | tions of how it looks at the market, 

sometimes used to make guitars. Violins | which ones of what quality to buy, 

or fiddles were also made of gourds, par- | how it is grown and used, and how 

ticularly in the Appalachians. to prepare and cook it. —KVE 


Bottle Gourd A Cook’s Guide 


Tighter than a sealed drum, more du- to Chinese Vegetables 
rable than a plastic bag, cheaper than Martha Dahlen. hie Guidebook Co. Ltd., 
tupperware, this gourd is believed to Hong Kong, 1992; 138 pp. ISBN 0-948500-09-3. 


Serene $16.95 ($19.45 postpaid). China Books & 
have floated from Africa, its native home, Periodicals, 2929 24th S he teetitie 


to South America, where it was growing Ga 941 10: 415/282-2994. 
by 7000-5000 BC. Later varieties, per- 


haps even more seaworthy, eventually 


trated. They still are in this fourth edi- 


reached Asia, where they have been Today, this gourd seems more common 
grown and eaten or dried and used as in paintings than on dinner tables — per- 
receptacles ever since. Indeed, in haps regrettably. It has the same basic 
China, the wu =, attributes of other Chinese summer 

lo gwa is leg- Q melons (e.g. fuzzy melon, winter melon), 
endary. Ancient namely white flesh, 
art inevitably por- ‘.. mild flavor, and 
trays sages and . diuretic and 
monks with a gourd Soe: * cooling prop- 
or two dangling from ~~ \ erties, with 
their belts, transporting A an excep- 
water or herbs. The term wu lo j tionally fine- 
has no other meaning than to grained 


describe the shape of this 
particular vegetable. 
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“the Palace of Fine Arts in San Francisco for their seventh annual 

pes att Bioneers are “biological pioneers,” united by their desire to 
honor the full complexity and integrity of nature in their work. They 
infused the three-day event with celebration and passion. Panel 
discussions addressed Bioremediation; Native American Vision; Val- 
ues, Politics, and Culture; Women and the Environment; and many 
more topics and issues. Kirsten Wilson performed a searingly funny 
performance piece; on the second evening the all-women band 
D’Ciickoo [WER 75:129] provided rich dance grooves. These gather- 
ings lead inevitably to a cheerful satiation — the inability to assimilate 
another idea. It takes several months to gradually unwind the impli- 


P ractical cations of a Bioneers conference. 
Solutions Bioneer farmers like Fred Kirschenman are working to create bioregional 


“foodsheds,” encouraging local farmers to increase their crop diversity. Bioneer 


~~ e % he ex? activists like artist Mayumi Oda seek renewable-energy alternatives to nuclear 
s power. Bioneer entrepreneurs, like Paul Dolan at Fetzer Vineyards and Greg 
Restorin Steltenpohl at Odwalla, provide markets for growers of organic grapes and 


fruit. Other Bioneers are teaching prisoners to garden, rescuing endangered 
cultivars, documenting the medicinal value of traditional herbs, and searching 
for a “politics of the spirit.” 


the Eart 


Kenny Ausubel and Nina Simons have orchestrated the conference since its 
inception. They are careful to leaven healing visions with disturbing news. The 
Bioneers work against a grim backdrop of soil depletion, global warming, toxic 
chemicals, and massively destructive transnational commerce. The Bioneers 
are finding ways to empower local communities and preserve biodiversity 
even as life itself is becoming a patentable commodity. 


On March 14, 1995, the United States National Institutes of Health took out a 
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Guinea. As Debra Harry of the Northern Piauté noted, “indigenous people are 
facing a new kind of colonization, this time at the molecular level.” Meanwhile, 
the Human Genome Diversity Project — labeled the “vampire project” by 
opponents worldwide — seeks to sample the DNA of more than seven 
hundred indigenous groups. Samples are being taken without permission, 
amounting to an enormously lucrative form of biological prospecting. 


Monsanto’s Bovine Growth Hormone, the genetically engineered “flavor saver” 
tomato, and the NIH patent on an individual’s complete genetic endowment 
continue the time-honored industrial epistemology of seeking a magic bullet 
rather than working within a systemic ecological context. Jason Clay, now with 
the World Wildlife Fund, pointed out that the decrease of American crop 
diversity in the early twentieth century was closely linked to the creation of a 
commodities exchange which demanded complete substitutability and stan- 
dardization. One bushel of #2 corn needed to be the same across bioregions and 
nations in order to be reliably traded. In the same way, the development of 
high-yield rice strains during the Green Revolution took place with virtually 
no concern for soil, climate, and biological diversity. As a result, five thousand 
rice cultivars have been reduced to under one hundred. 


The Bioneers have a different vision. They believe that conventional industrial 
approaches, which require vast inputs of energy and materials, are eroding 
the health of both ecosystems and human communities at an alarming rate. 
In response, the Bioneers are developing forms of agriculture, architecture, 
commerce, and engineering that are frugal, resilient, and responsive to local 
conditions. 


According to Paul Hawken, “The reason industrialism is over is that it suc- 
ceeded.” Industrialism raised productivity and mobilized unprecedented 
quantities of materials and energy. Unfortunately, we can now see that it was a 
kind of Gaian metabolic disease. Hawken continued: “We should have a wake 
for industrialism — hold a party, invite people, hand out a pocket watch and 


sf “The Bioneers 
are impassioned 
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individuals who hold 
a positive vision for 
restoration. They are 
scientists, architects, 
educators, artists, 
spiritual leaders, 
farmers, gardeners, 
botanists, economists, 
entrepreneurs and 
public servants, 
pointing the way 

to a saner, more 
sustainable way 

of life. 

Their diverse efforts 
are characterized by 

a reverence for the 
wisdom of nature. 
Rather than viewing 
nature as a source of 
raw materials to be 
exploited, they seek to 
emulate the complex 
symbiosis of natural 
processes in fashioning 
benign technologies 
and just forms of 
social organization.” 
—Kenny Ausubel, Bioneers 


Conference founder 
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gold chain, thank it, and send it home.” The Bioneers inherit an industrial 
system that wastes 94 percent of all materials before the product reaches 
users and an additional 80 percent of what's left within six weeks of use. 
According to a National Academy of Engineers study, the overall thermody- 
ngenic efficiency of the United States economy is 2 percent. 


Sar present industrial system is predicated on cheap resources and expensive 
™apor. If"tias created long-term structural unemployment by emphasizing 
produetivityiper person, rather than productivity per unit resource. The good 
news from théBioneers is that resource productivity — wringing more and 
more usefultpreducts and services out of each molecule and erg — requires 
more people, tidtless. Resource efficiency can simultaneously create jobs and 


protect the envirenment. 


Amory Lovins, ditector of the Rocky Mountain Institute, estimates that the 
worldwide costs of waste are up to $10 trillion per year. This presents an 
enormous opportunity for those who can minimize waste — or even turn 
what little waste is left into “food” for another customer. Lovins and colleagues 
have gathered fifty case studies of “factor-four” thrift — providing an equiva- 
lent product or service while using one-fourth the energy and generating 
one-fourth the waste — and will publish them under the name Natural 
Capitalism this year.* In each case, the move toward resource efficiency paid 
for itself rapidly through decreased costs and increased productivity. Many 
ecological economists in Europe now believe it is possible to achieve a factor- 
ten or -twenty reduction in energy use and materials throughput in the 
industrialized nations. 


William McDonough, Dean of Architecture at the University of Virginia, 
posed an interesting challenge at the conference: design a system that pumps 
billions of pounds of highly toxic waste into soil, water, and air; measures 
productivity by how few are working; measures prosperity by the depletion of 
natural resources; and measures progress by the number of smokestacks. 
These are pretty much the design rules of the industrial revolution, and we are 
living with the consequences. 


McDonough asked us to imagine, in contrast, a new kind of industrial ecology 

characterized by closed manufacturing loops, renewable energy, and a respect 

for biodiversity. McDonough is working with the German chemist Dr. Michael 

Braungart on several innovative products. In order to create their DesignTex 

fabric line, they approached seventy different chemical companies looking for 

of the nontoxic dyes. Finally, one company agreed to the challenge. Its chemists 

gq Screened the 8,000 chemicals used in the fabric industry and were left with only 

creek. 38 (fewer than 1 in 200) that met the stringent safeguards for nontoxicity. When 

the chemists were asked why they hadn’t done this before, they replied, 

—Jim Highto “Because nobody asked!” The nontoxic dyes provide a vivid range of colors for 

— the organic wool-ramie fabric, and the resulting textiles are completely recy- 

clable. Inspectors at the DesignTex factory were convinced that their analyzing 

equipment was broken, because the water leaving the factory was cleaner than 
the water coming in. 


_ ASCALIFORNIA state assemblyman Tom Hayden put it, the Bioneers give us 
anew story of the human presence on the planet. They encourage us to move 
beyond despair and seek new forms of symbiosis. Current environmental 
trends are discouraging, but not irreversible. The Bioneers demonstrate that 
the tools to evolve a truly sustainable economy already exist. The Bioneers 
Conference exists to propagate those tools. 


* Look for a prepublication excerpt in an upcoming issue of WER. 
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Jennifer Greene exemplified the holistic vision of the Bionéérs in her 


presentation. She is a lifelong student of the phenomenology of watef, or a8 she 


described it, “the wateriness of water, the inner nature of water.” She pointet 


out that if a drop of water was peeled molecular layer by molecular ee, hiks, 
onion, it would cover half an acre. 


Greene has perfected a remarkable photographic technique for es Mamining 
the subtle motions of internal layers of a water drop. This technique allows 
her to visualize the effects of even minute impurities. By comparing drop 


tants. Her research helped convince the European manufacturer Ecover=to 
develop a surfactant-free soap. 


Rufus Chaney, a long-term USDA research scientist, has beén doing wotk’¢ 
plants that absorb exceptionally large quantities of metals into their roots Ad 
leaves. These plants, known as hyperaccumulators, can often be fotimeég 


ancient mine drainages. Chaney is collaborating with an international team of 


researchers to turn hyperaccumulators into a viable metal ropThe idea i 
brilliant: seed contaminated, metal-laden soil witha cropofhyperaccumulators, 
harvest, and burn the harvest under controlled conditions. This leaves an ash 
residue that is of ore grade. Commercially valuable metals can then be extracted 
from the ash using conventional techniques. 


The economics of this procedure are worth examining in detail. If you grow 
one of Chaney’s carefully selected red fescue varieties in zinc-laden soil, the 
yield might be around five tons per hectare. Assuming that the fescue can 
concentrate zinc to 2.5 percent of its total biomass (astonishingly high by normal 
standards, but common for this plant), this gives a zinc yield of 5,000 kg x 2.5 
percent, or 125 kg. This yield, together with that for the co-metal cadmium, 
works out to be around $250/ acre, comparable with the value of an alfalfa crop. 
Chaney’s team is trying toimprove the fescue yield even further in order to make 
it a clear economic winner. In effect, the metal crop can be used to pay for 
ecological restoration. 


Sam Hurst reported on a rather different approach to restoration: buffalo 
ranching. He believes that it is possible to recreate a buffalo-based economy in 
the Great Plains which will restore both the land and its inhabitants. Led by 
Fred DuBray, the InterTribal Bison Cooperative has already extended to thirty- 
six tribes. Twenty million acres under the cooperative’s control are committed 
to bringing back buffalo, in concert with their habitat. As the buffalo return, they 
help bring back native grasses, which can then provide for the buffalo. Done 
right, buffalo ranching obviates the hard work of cattle ranching. It may just pay 
for millions of acres of intensive prairie restoration. 


What will it take to bring back buffalo to the Great Plains? To create a factor-ten 
economy in the United States? Oren Lyons, a member of the Onondaga Council 
of Chiefs of the Six Nations of the Iroquois Confederacy, reminded us: “The 
Earth is our ally.” As global warming kicks in and ecosystems fail on a massive 
scale, “high winds, heat, and rain will come.” Chief Lyons encouraged us to be 
organized, to be prepared for the changes, to “raise your chiefs.” There will be 
massive and painful feedback from a planet under siege, and there will bea great 
need for effective leadership in response. 


The Bioneers Conference invites us to participate in the most important 
work of this time: the building of a sustainable culture. It is a place to cele- 
brate the rejoining of nature and culture. It is a place to find our voices and to 
be renewed. @ 


pictures taken from healthy and unhealthy streams, she has ‘been able to ° 
isolate the effects on water quality of various contaminants, ineliding surfac- . 


t 


Conference founder Kenny 
Ausubel is currently working 
on a book on the Bioneers. It 
will be released by Harper San 
Francisco late this fall. 


Audiotapes of each panel of the 
1995 conference are available 
from Sounds True Recordings, 
735 Walnut Street, Boulder, CO 
80302; 800/333-9185. 


Contact Bioneers Conference, 
369 Montezuma #334, Santa Fe, 
NM 87501; 505/986-0366, 
bioneers@nets.com for informa- 
tion about the 1996 conference. 


A Bioneers radio series will be 
aired in 1996. 


Stuart Cowan is the co-author 
of Ecological Design (Island 
Press, 1995; WER 85:49). A 
freelance Bioneer and consult- 
ant with a Ph.D. in complex 
systems, he welcomes feedback 
at ecoduo@igc.apc.org. 
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The Wealth of Oceans 


For information and global policy, this 
impeccably specific history of oceanic 
issues and what's happening now — 
with fisheries (especially), coasts, and 
shellfish — is the best source. 
—Peter Warshall 


As long as the only widely accepted way 
to measure the worth of wetlands or fish 
is the price they fetch in the marketplace, 
mangrove forests, fish, reefs, clean wa- 
ters, and other resources of the coasts 
and oceans will be threatened, as will the 
well-being of the communities of people 
who depend upon them. The transfor- 
mation of wetlands, reefs, and beaches 
and the decline in fisheries, from blue 
whales to red snapper, all reflect the 
consequences of relying solely on cur- 
rent market value. Without a deliberate 
recognition that we are excluding values 
because we cannot measure them, we 
will continue to lose much of what we 
treasure most. We cannot await a revo- 
lution in accounting practices and in the 
behavior of capital markets before better 
valuing the importance of natural areas 
and resources. 


Unintentional introduction of exotic 
species also has often accompanied in- 
tentional introduction for aquaculture 
or stocking in the wild. Leading all other 
candidates in this category is the Japa- 
nese oyster, which has been introduced 
on the West Coast of the United States 
and in Atlantic waters to meet the great 


Cleared mangrove forest on San Marco Island, Florida. 


demand for oyster meat. The problems 
that have arisen are not so much with 
the oysters themselves, but with what 
has accompanied them, including diseases 
and organisms such as the oyster drill, 
against which native species cannot 
defend themselves. 


Sea-grass beds have often found them- 
selves in the path of progress. Just be- 
tween 1959 and 1979, Galveston Bay 
lost nearly all of its sea-grass beds, which 
once contributed to valuable shrimp and 
finfish fisheries in the bay and offshore. 
With the loss of sea-grass beds, fisheries 
and water clarity often decline. In the 
1930s, the collapse of the bay scallop 
fishery and the catastrophic decline of 
migratory brant in the Chesapeake Bay 
coincided with the disappearance of eel- 
grass. The decline in eelgrass beds was 
provoked partly by pollution from 
landside activities. 


coe 


The Wealth of Oceans 


(Environment and Development 

on Our Ocean Planet) 

Michael L. Weber & Judith A. Gradwohl. 
1995; 256 pp. ISBN 0-393-03764-9. 

$25 postpaid. W.W. Norton & Co., 
Order Dept., 800 Keystone Industrial 
Park, Scranton, PA 18512; 800/233-4830. 


Ocean ano Coastat Action 


Coast Alliance 


The DC wavemakers who inundate 
Congress with legislation to protect all 
American coasts, remove federal insur- 
ance subsidies that encourage coastal 
development, reduce pollution (espe- 
cially of shoreline toxic sediments), 
control offshore gas and oil devel- 
opment, and on and on. —PW 

Coast Alliance: 215 Pennsylvania Ave. 
SE, 3rd Floor, Washington, DC 20003. 


Ocean Protection Initiative 


An important program within the Na- 
tural Resources Defense Council to 
prevent oil spills, protect fisheries by 
renegotiating high-seas regulation, 
curtail coastal pollution, and sue 

the polluters. —PW 

Ocean Protection Initiative: Natural 
Resources Defense Council, 40 West 
20th Street, New York, NY 10011; 
212/727-2700, fax 212/727-1773. 


This new 53x34" poster from 

Scripps (see back cover) is based on 
satellite radar altimeter measurements. 
It shows, in shaded color, the anomalies 
produced by the gravitational attrac- 
tions of oceanic mountains, deep 
trenches, and seafloor spreading 
ridges. —David Burnor 

Global Marine Gravity Map: 

$40 postpaid. Make check payable 

to University of California Regents. 
Geological Data Center, UCSD-0223, 
9500 Gilman Drive, La Jolla, CA 
92093-0223; 619/534-2752, 
gdcinfo@gdcmp | .ucsd.edu. 


| 
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Sea Change 


Explorer/scientist/mother/public official/ 
businesswoman Sylvia Earle confronts 
the grim oil spills of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Persian Gulf, Florida's coastal 
death by one thousand strokes, and 
humpback conservation with neither 
anger nor rancor nor Old Testament 
prophecies. A sweet and faithful futur- 
ism informs Sea Change. The final 
chapters are an exceptional fusion 

of person and place; the place is our 
progenitrix, the sea. —PW 


One of the smallest of the U.S. sanc- 
tuaries is actually perched right in the 
midst of a field of actively producing oil 
rigs. The Flower Garden Bank National 
Marine Sanctuary consists of two small 
rocky outcroppings, totaling 58 square 
miles, about 120 miles east of Galveston, 
Texas, and -420-miles south of New 
Orleans. Despite its diminutive size, the 
place has been a showcase for an indus- 
try-conservation partnership, after an ini- 
tial period of resistance by oil companies 
in the area who were concerned about 
potential restrictions on their activities. 
The area has also drawn large numbers 
of divers, especially eight days after the 
full moon in August, when several spe- 
cies of coral, sponges, starfish, and other 
reef creatures simultaneously release 
into the sea critical ingredients needed 
to establish a new reef. 


A science-fiction thriller could not have 
been more bizarre than my recent en- 
counters with the blue-flashing coral 
whiskers and some of their associates: 
huge deep-sea rays hovering like enor- 
mous butterflies a few feet from the sea 
floor, a full-grown |8-inch-long shark 


Sea Shepherd 


Sea Change 

(A Message of the Oceans) 
Sylvia A. Earle. 1995; 361 pp. 
ISBN 0-399-14060-3. 

$25.95 ($30.20 postpaid). 
Putnam Publishing Group, 
Consumer Sales Dept., 

PO Box 12289, Newark, 

Nj 07101; 800/631-8571. 


with glowing green eyes, dozens of long="" 


clawed red crabs, clinging to a lush shrub 
of pink coral, luminous jelly-creatures, 
and a slender silver-black lanternfish 
spangled with a lateral row of blue lights 
— the first | had ever seen alive, in its 
own realm. Thousands of people in boats 
cross right over this wondrous place ev- 
ery year, oblivious to the beautiful and 
complex deep-sea communities below. 


Instant fossils 
imbed an oiled 
beach at Ras Abu 
Ali [Saudi Arabia]. 


There is no 911 on the high seas; no way to 
bring in the Law, no way to stop the deaths 
of fish in miles of illegal netting, and no way 
to halt the radar-directed Norwegian whalers. 
Now equipped with a Yellow Submarine and 
more moxie than a football stadium full of 
white sharks, Sea Shepherd is the only law 
around on the salty frontier. They are, of 
course, being prosecuted and harassed by 
Canada (among others). —PW 

Sea 


Washington Boulevard, Marina Del Rey, CA 90292; 
310/301-7325, fax 310/574-3161. 


Conservation Society: 3107A 


Coastal Cleanup 


High tide still brings in an abundance 
of trash, but concerned individuals have 
made progress in improving the precari- 
ous health of our coasts. You can help 
by participating in the annual Interna- 
tional Coastal Cleanup Days; listings 
are published in CMC's quarterly 
Coastal Connection. Better yet, make 
every trip to the coast a cleanup day. A 
call to NOAA's National Coastal Guard- 
ian Hotline will get you their free Adopt 
the Coast Kit of information on coastal 
preservation, marine sanctuaries and 
research reserves, hazardous sub- 
stances, and urban-runoff pollution. 
—David Burnor 


Coastal Connection: Quarterly, free. 
Center for Marine Conservation, Chesapeake 
Field Office, 306A Buckroe Avenue, Hampton, 
VA 23664. 

A Citizens Guide to Plastics in the 
Ocean: Free. Center for Marine Conserva- 
tion, 1725 DeSales Street NW, Washington, 
DC 20036; 202/429-5609. 

Adopt the Coast Kit: National Oceanic 

and Atmospheric Agency; 800/226-! 234. 


CONNECTION 
Buckets 
BAD NEWS 
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% : DETERGENTS, CLEANING & GRAYWATER 
Product Name | Port) | Boron Alkalinity Conductivity Phosphate Cleaning 
| Distilied/Deionized Water va < << | | <<< 
Graywater Handbooks: City of Malibu 
ERA 263 5.3 02 <<< 52 
It's totally uncool to review your own work. Nevertheless: 
installation guide for a municipality in US history. Some of Nr 
the problems (e.g. beachfront homes) are not your every- 
day ecological concems. It includes the best detergents, sx {| 
Fresh Start TP. | 132 | 002 106 | +510 828 | 
how to totally recycle graywater, etc., and provides a [Cheer Uti — 628 
model for other communities. | thank Malibu’s City Council 180 __| 0.082; 
for having the futurist vision and the patience to hire me 
Purex Ultra 281 | < 278 | 1010 — 
and Robert Kourik, perhaps the West's two most mania 
Woolit 230 | 22.3 1040 < 
Surf Ultra | 29 | << | S02 | 969 13.7 
Oxydo! Ultra 113 | 501 | 1030 we 
| White Magic Ultra TP 273 | 0.035) 194 1140 (165 
TER Ariel Ultra | P 280 0.030 247 1020 08 | 
| GRAYWA Ajax Ultra 292 | 0.040 219 | 1190 | 114.2 
Graywater Handbooks HANDBOOKS | Wisk Power Scoop 319 | << 360 | 1160 9.77 
— Sun Ultra Pp 335 < 653 1490 58 
Peter Warshall & Robert Kourik. Val Time | 1650] 1.70] 
1995; 11 handbooks: 119 pp. or 
For ordering information: Fab Ultra | 199 i140 217 
= P 492 0.10 659 2030 NT 46 
City of Malibu, Attn.: Vic ® | Par All Temperature TP 529 | 0.049, 431 2350. | | 
ment, Building and Safety, 23555 4 Chiorox 2 672 | 112 1430 2880 | 
Civic Center Way, Malibu, CA Fabric Softener + t NT t 
90265-4804; 310/456-2489 x 251, 5 ‘Snuggle Fabric Softener_|L < |<< NT | 260 | <x | 
fax 310/456-3356. Legend:  P:Powder L: Liquid “Detergent Ratings 
® a <: Less than the sodium detection limit of 1.0 mg/. 
e 6 i <<: Less than the boron detection limit of 0.025 mgi. 100 = Best 
<<<: Less than the phosphate detection limit of 1.2 mg/. 
Garden Friendly Detergents NT: Testing of sample not possible. 


Graywater can be friend or foe to plants. Its quality changes 
with the dirt on your hands and clothes; the detergents, soaps, —_ boron to meet plant needs. Adding any boron (in the form 
softeners, whiteners, shaving cream, and toothpaste you prefer; —_ of borax, sodium perborate or other “bor-”compounds) is 
and the pipes in your plumbing. Since most homes will connect —_ asking for trouble. 

their washing machine to the graywater system, laundry deter- 


gents are one of the most controllable additives Chlorine shouldn’t be used in washing machines whose gray- 


/ water irrigates plants. It blocks normal metabolism and can 
The most garden-friendly detergents will: release sodium to thie soil which also damages plants. 


* be a liquid, not a powder (less sodium); ie ; 
! ™s é Low sodium is perhaps the most important quality for gray- 
water. High sodium can destructure soils, rendering them unfit 


(sodium trypochlorite); f 
7 :' is or good root aeration and absorption of water. It turns clays 
cunpaaiguatenharenmapugureniie eras greasy or slick, obstructing good drainage. Recovery of the 
* have zero water softeners (vs. clothes softeners); appr 
damaged soil is difficult. 
* have zero chlorine from bleach; 
* have zero aklylbenzene or other petroleum distillates. Certain salts make your water more “caustic” or “basic.” 
ies These alkaline salts release sodium that interfere with plant 
Chemistry for Consumers nutrition and metabolism. . . . Alkalinity ranges from Ciorox 2 
Boron is beneficial in very tiny amounts but can be poisonous (1420 mg/l!) to Shaklee (6.5 mg/1). In general, the lower the 
(if not lethal) in even small amounts. Most soils have enough better for plant life. 


No-Detergent Laundry Disks 


Real Goods claims these disks, imported from Japan, electrostatically re- 
move dirt. You just drop ‘em in the clothes washer. Some friends say when 
the dirty shirt’s a total yuk, they pour a wee bit of detergent on the spots. 
Others say you can reduce rinsing water since the water doesn’t become 
too scummy. The disks, of course, eliminate all graywater recycling problems. 
They last for over five hundred laundry loads at a cost of ten cents per load. 


—PW 
No-Detergent Laundry Disks = e 
3 disks for $49 ($56.25 postpaid). Real Goods Trading Corp., 


966 Mazzoni Street, Ukiah, CA 95482; 800/762-7325. 
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Graywater Guide 


ecos 


California was the first state to pass graywater 

regulations. This was not all that visionary a mile- 

stone: counties and cities were independently writ- 

ing their own laws, and the state could see it was ‘5 

losing command and control. Nevertheless, this | ) Graywater 


State of California booklet is a great, user-friendly 
document. The details of construction should be 
considered examples only (and some components, | 


like a vent in a tank cover, are poor examples), 
but the overall approach is groundbreaking. 


BATHROOM 


LAUNDRY 


— 


Graywater Guide 

(Using Graywater in 

Your Home Landscape) 

Marsha Prillwitz & Larry Farwell. 
1994; 35 pp. Free. California 
Dept. of Water Resources, 

PO Box 942836, Sacramento, 
CA 94236-0001. 


The Humanure Handbook 


Finally we have a comprehensive book 
on recycling human excrement without 
chemicals, high technology, or pollution. 
Well written, practical, and thoroughly 
researched, this self-published book is 
built on nearly twenty years of experi- 
ence by the authors, who tell us about 
every aspect of dealing with excrement 
on the home-scale level. Everything is 
covered: privy designs of all types, sani- 
tation, and composting. Well organized 
throughout, The Humanure Handbook 
includes lots of references and data on 
all aspects of dealing with shit, appen- 
dices listing sources of equipment such 


The Humanure Handbook 

(A Guide to Composting Human Manure) 

J.C. Jenkins. 1994; 198 pp. ISBN 0-9644258-4-X. 
$15 ($18 postpaid). Jenkins Publishing, 

PO Box 607, Grove City, PA 16127; 
814/786-9085. 


as compost thermometers, and a good 
glossary. The book gets a little cute 
sometimes (section headings like 
Gomer Pile, Holy Sheesh, When the 
Crap Hits the Fan, etc. ), but | chalk 
that up to the usual cultural hangups 
about talking about the one product 
we all have in common. —David Katz 


It should be evident to the reader by 
now that humanure certainly possesses 
the capability of transmitting various dis- 
eases. For this reason, it should also be 
evident that the composting of humanure 
is a serious undertaking and should not 
be done in a frivolous, careless or hap- 
hazard manner. The pathogens that 

may be present in humanure have vari- 
ous survival periods outside the human 
body and maintain various capacities for 
re-infecting people. This is why careful 
management of a thermophilic compost 
system is so important. Nevertheless, 
there is no proven, natural, low-tech 
method for destroying human patho- 
gens in organic refuse that is as success- 
ful and accessible to the average human 


as well-managed thermophilic composting. 


What happened to compost toilets? 
Here's the scoop. What's after the 
|.6-gallon toilet? Here's the |- to 
2-pint flush. Their graywater system 

is a bit cookie-cutter, but ecos is the 
best source for low-water or waterless 
(except drinking and cooking and 
growing plants) living. —PW 


ecos Water 

Conservation Systems 

Catalog free. Damonmill Square, Suite 4A, 
Concord, MA 01742-2842; 800/462-3341, 
508/369-3951, fax 508/369-2484. 


Carousel Composter 


Cross-section of home with a 
Carousei Composter 


of Norway bas constructed composting toilets since 1972—and bas 

Their systems are all 

based on a batch-processing system: batches of waste are separated, either 

in separate containers or in sections of a rotating container, to allow each 

to complete the composting cycle without being exposed to fresh waste. = 
athogen -free 


can be used with or without electricity. Several accessory components are 
available Technical bulletin available. 
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The Wolf Almanac 


No other wolf resource offers this level 
of detail. Evolution, distribution, anat- 
omy, physiology are illuminated by sec- 
tions on wolf behavior and on the wolf's 
historical conflict with human hunters, 
fur trappers, and cattlemen. The Wolf 
Almanac has a unique section on popu- 
lations and recovery efforts in Europe 
and Asia, and a comprehensive survey 
of activist groups, legislation, and cap- 
tive breeding and recovery programs 

in the US. —Jessie Piper 


* 
The gray wolf was classified as Canis lupus 
by the Swedish scientist Carl von Linne 
(or, in Latin, Carolus Linnaeus) in 1758. 
Kingdom Animalia (all animals) 
Phylum Chordata (animals 

with notochords) 
Subphylum Vertebrata (animals 
with a skeleton of 
bone or cartilage) 
Mammalia (mammals) 
Eutheria (placental 
mammals) 
Carnivora (carnivores) 
Canidae (dog family) 
Canis (dogs) 


Class 


Gerald Durrell has described wolf 
howls as “one of the most beautiful 


The raven, scavenger of food of all types, 
will often follow wolf packs in hopes of 
morsels of food. And wolves have learned 
to watch for circling ravens as a sign of 
possible food below. But there seems to 
be more than just a symbiosis based on 
food between the two species . . . 


In Arctic Wild, Lois Crisler states her 
belief that “ravens and wolves just liked 
each other’s company.” She described 
one play session between the two spe- 
cies, with the raven diving at the wolves 
and jumping around just out of reach. 
“He played this raven tag for ten minutes 
at a time. If the wolves ever tired of it, 
he sat squawking till they came over 
to him again.” 


Indian Wolf Names 


High Wolf — Lakota 

Little Wolf — Cheyenne 
Mad Wolf — Seminole 
Sleeping Wolf — Kiowa 
Wolf Eyes — Hidatsa 

Wolf Face — Apache 

Wolf Goes to Drink — Crow 
Wolf in the Water — Blood 
Wolf Leg — Blackfoot 
Wolf Necklace — Palouse 
Wolf Robe — Acoma 

Wolf Tail — Peigan 

Wolf Teeth — Stoney 
Yellow Wolf — Nez Perce 


The Largest Exporters* of Wolf Peits, 
1980-1986 


Canada 
Soviet Union 
Mongolia 
Korea 

China 
Germany 
Denmark 
United States 
Sweden 

El Salvador 
Albania 
Great Britain 


* Note: Many of these countries have 
no native wolf populations. Exported 
wolf pelts have therefore been rerouted 
from other origins. The skins exported 
from Korea and Albania may actually 
have originated in the Soviet Union, 

for example. 


The Wolf Almanac 

Robert H. Busch. 1995; 

226 pp. ISBN 1-55821-351-1. 

$25 ($27.50 postpaid). Lyons & Burford 
Publishers, 31 W. 21st Street, New York, 
NY 10010; 212/620-9580. 
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Wolf Songs 


Aldo Leopold and Adolph Murie were 
lovely advocates for the wolf when it 
had few friends. Later, Farley Mowat's 
popular accounts of northern wolves, 
David Mech’s studies of the Isle 

Royale packs, and photographer Jim 
Brandenberg's stunning images alll 
helped to change public sentiment. 
Barry Lopez's and Michael Fox's reflec- 
tions on the wolf were spoken into a 
greatly changed atmosphere. The six- 
teen diverse American writers collected 
in Wolf Songs created the continuum 
that led to our greater respect, under- 
standing, and cherishing of wolves. 
—Jessie Piper 


When he saw me, the old hero — worn 
out from struggling for two days and 
nights — arose valiantly to give battle. 
His eyes glared green with fury and his 
powerful jaws snapped viciously as he 
tried to reach me and my trembling 
horse. But the traps held him fast and, 
weak from hunger and loss of blood, he 
soon sank down exhausted. Now that | 
had him at last, pity came over me. “You 
grand old outlaw,” | said, “I’m sorry to 
do it, but it must be done.” | threw my 
lasso, but as the noose was dropping on 
his neck he seized it and with one chop 
cut the thick rope. | had my rifle but did 
not wish to spoil his royal hide, so | gal- 
loped back to the house to get another 
lasso — and Billy Allen. We flung a stick 
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The 1995 release of wolves into 
Yellowstone was one of the most 
stirring events wolf conservation has 
witnessed. It followed decades of em- 
broiled debate between wolves’ sup- 
porters and their would-be annihilators. 
Hank Fischer, field representative for 
Defenders of Wildlife, has written a 
book that would well serve a course 
on environmental policy. Documenting 
events, attitudes, and the positions of 
landowners, legislators, biological con- 
servationists, and land management 
agents, Wolf Wars goes beyond 

the wolf wars to underscore the 
conflict and challenge in any major 
preservation issue. —Jessie Piper 


Wolf Songs 

Robert Busch, Editor. Sierra Club 

Books, 1994; 192 pp. ISBN 0-87156-41 1-4. 
$15 ($18 postpaid). Sierra Club Store Orders, 
730 Polk Street, San Francisco, CA 94109; 
800/935-1056. 


to the wolf and before he could drop it 
our lassos tightened on his neck. It was 
easy to lash his jaws tight over the stick 
with a rope. —Ernest Thompson Seton 

One summer day, when the wolves were 
a little more than two years old, some- 
one let them out. We never found out 
who. | think it must have been someone 
who believed all wild animals should be 
free but who did not know that wild ani- 
mals raised in captivity are no longer 
wild. River was shot and killed by a man 
who told us later he wasn’t sure what 
kind of animals they were but they 
looked wild and were trying to play with 
his neighbor’s dogs, so he thought they 
might be rabid. With River lying there 
dead, Prairie bolted for the deep woods. 
The next day, when we got home (we 
were away at a funeral), she responded 
to Sandy’s howling and came to her, 

lay down at her feet, trembling and 
disoriented. —Barry Lopez 


Wal f SONYS 


“Yellowstone Park is a place that literally 
begs to have wolves. It’s teeming with 
prey; it used to have wolves; and all the 
species that were there originally should 
be restored. Wolves would add an ele- 
ment to the ecosystem that would re- 
store it to a more natural state, that 
would allow the public to better enjoy 
the park. The only thing missing in 
Yellowstone is the wolf, and the park 
can’t really be wild without it. It’s not 

a complete or natural wilderness to 
have all the species of prey that are 
there and not have the main predator 
they evolved with.” 


The room was quiet. Wolf advocates 
glanced nervously at one another. With 
two of the team’s most influential mem- 
bers opposed to the idea, it seemed as 

if Yellowstone Park wolf reintroduction 
was about to get deep-sixed. Then 
Weaver took the floor. He argued that 
the scientific case for wolves’ returning 
to Yellowstone Park without reintroduc- 


tion was weak. Glacier Park is less than 
one hundred fifty miles from wolf popu- 
lations in Canada, he said, yet it had 
taken more than twenty years for wolves 
to bridge that gap. He questioned the 
likelihood that wolves would move an- 
other three hundred miles farther south 
anytime in the foreseeable future. 


Wolf Wars 

(The Remarkable Inside Story of the 
Restoration of Wolves to Yellowstone) 
Hank Fischer. 1995; 184 pp. 

ISBN 1-56044-352-9.$12.95 ($17.20 
postpaid). Falcon Press, PO Box 1718, 
Helena, MT 59624; 800/582-2665. 


War Against the Woif 


Exterminate. Meditate on exterminate. War Against the Wolf is a bestiary of out-of- 
control humans bent on erasing, snuffing, religiously sending to Kingdom Come every 
hamstrung, poisoned, bludgeoned, broken-family wolf in America. From 1630 to 1995: 
the bounty hunters and cattlemen battle the empirical naturalists and the balladeers 
who rediscover spirit and self-respect in the Piegan and Athapaskan Medicine Wolf 
traditions. This collection of over one hundred documents bites and howls, gnaws at 
sentimental versions of human nature. To understand our tendency toward exagger- 
ated anger and gratuitous violence, and to appreciate this creature for its endless 
patience, survival, and stark teachings, this is the book. —Peter Warshall 


War Against the Wolf 
to Exterminate the Wolf) This mother wolf and her ten newborn 


Rick Mcintyre, Editor. 1995; 

495 pp. ISBN 0-89658-264-7. 
$24.95 ($28.95 postpaid). Voyageur 
Press, 123 N. 2nd Street, Stillwater, 
MN 55082; 800/888-9653. 


pups were killed in March 1916 by a US 
Biological Survey agent. The practice 
of wiping out entire families at the den, 
known as “denning,” was common at 
the time. 
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When confronted by death, the heightened green brilliance of — us of our undomesticated selves? Over thirty-five organiza- 


wolf eyes often burns a last-second sympathy, a moral doubt, 
into human hunters and trappers. Perhaps no other North 
American mammal has so many allies and lovers. Is it that 
wolves, like us, are so tragically social? Or that they remind 


international Woif Center 
A fine educational center with the top 
books, videos, slides, kids’ books, CDs, 
cassettes, grade-school-level educational 
activity guides, and single-page informational 
handouts. The center issues International 
Wolf (a quarterly) — a layperson’s photo 
gawker with great and accurate news. 


4 
International Wolf Center 


1396 Highway 169, Ely, MN 55731-2880; 
800/ELY-WOLF. 


The Isle Royale Natural 
History Association 

A small gem, Isie Royale is an island in Lake 
Superior with a twenty-five-year history of 
the ups and downs of wolves, their diseases, 
and their moose prey. | look forward to the 
annual report — what will it say about Wolf 
1,071, or the survival of new pups? It’s a mi- 
crocosm of all my species-love concerns. 
Only fourteen wolves remain, and the Park 
Service struggles daily with what manage- 
ment, if any, will work. 

The Natural History Association has a fine 
list of wolf and northern Michigan natural 
history publications with videos and kids’ 
books. The wolf story is best told by Rolf 
Peterson’s Wolves of Isle Royale. —PW 
IRNHA: 800 E. Lakeshore Drive, Houghton, 
Mi 49931; 800/678-6925. 


The Wolves of Isle Royale (A Broken 
Balance): Rolf Peterson. Willow Creek Press, 
1995; 190 pp. ISBN 1-57223-031-2. $29.50 
($33.50 postpaid) from IRNHA. 


—Peter Warshall 


tions help to restore the red wolf. Over thirty groups intend 
to reintroduce the Southwest's lobo. We list only a few of 
the bioregional (every wolf has a local perfection) groups. 


Where Wolves on World Wide Web? 


Wolf Homepage at http://www.usa.net/WolfHiome/ 
Wolf Resource Page at http://www.greywolf.com/wolf.html 


A Pack of Activists 


¢ National 


Defenders of Wildlife: 1244 19th Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


Alaska/Western Canada Arctic 
and Timber Wolf Activist Pack 
Alaska Wildlife Alliance: 

PO Box 202022, Anchorage, AK 99520. 
PO Box 82950, Fairbanks, AK 99708. 
Northwest Wildlife Preservation 
Society: Box 34129, Station D, Vancouver, 
BC Canada V6j 4N3. 

Project Wolf: 168 Galer, Seattle, WA 
98109; PO Box 48446, Vancouver, BC 
Canada V7X 1A2. 

Wolf Song of Alaska: PO Box | /0309, 
Anchorage, AK 99511-0309. 


The Timber Wolf Activist Pack 
(Northern woodlands) 


Friends of the Wolf: PO Box 21032 Glebe 


Postal Outlet, Ottawa, ON Canada KIS 2HO0. 


Friends of Woives, Ltd.: 

5706 3 Mile Road, Racine, WI 55406. 
Green Wolf of Canada: 429 Merten 
Street, Toronto, ON Canada M4S 1B3. 
Wolf Awareness, Inc.: G-2 Farms, RR 3, 
Ailsa Craig, ON Canada NOM IAQ0. 

Help Our Wolves Live (HOWL): 4600 
Emerson Avenue S., Minneapolis, MN 55409. 
Timber Wolf Alliance: Sigurd Olson 
Environmental Institute, Northland College, 
Ashland, WI 54806. 


Timber Wolf information Network: 
Waupaca Field Station, E110 Emmons Creek 
Road, Waupaca, WI 54981. 


Timberwolf Preservation Society: 
6669 S. 76th Street, Greendale, WI 53129. 


Wolf Hollow (North American Wolf 
Foundation): | |4 Essex Road, Rte. 133, 
Ipswich, MA 01938. 


The Gray Wolf Rocky Mountain 
Activist Pack 

SINAPU: PO Box 3243, Boulder, CO 80307. 
Mission: Wolf: 

PO Box 79, Silver Cliff, CO 81249. 


Voice of the Wolf: Rt. 4, 1988 Damascus 
Road, Goiden, CO 80403. 


Wild Canid Survival and Research 
Center: PO Box 760, Eureka, MO 63025. 


Wolf Education and Research Center: 
PO Box 3832, Ketchum, ID 83340. 


The Wolf Fund: 
PO Box 471, Moose, WY 83012. 


Wolf Haven international: 311! Offut 
Lake Road, Tenino, WA 98589. 


Wolf Recovery Foundation: 
PO Box 793, Boise, ID 83701. 


The Mexican Lobo Activist Pack 
Mexican Wolf Coalition: 207 San Pedro 
NE, Albuquerque, NM 87108. 

Preserve Arizona’s Wolves (PAWS): 
1413 E. Dobbins Road, Phoenix, AZ 85040. 
Sky Island Alliance: 1639 E. Ist, Tucson, 
AZ 85719. & 
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The East Pack in 1994 begins a day of hunting. —The Wolves of Isle Royal 
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Photo by Daniel 
The Tragedy of Industrial Forestry. 
Reviewed in MWEC p. 91; WER 83:1 13. 


E 
ROAD-RIPTSS 
NATIO 


ADD-RIPPER'S 


THE NATION! 


TO OFF 


Road-Rip 

(The Road Removal Implementation Project) 
Membership free, donations accepted; Road- 
Ripper’s Handbook $12 postpaid. PO Box 
7516, Missoula, MT 59807; 406/543-955i. 


This new coalition fingers a major culprit of ecological damage and economic sub- 


sidies — the road. Grizzlies shun them. Every roaded mile eats ten acres of forest. 
Technocentric road infrastructure dictates suburban sprawl. Forest roads damage 
more trout streams than logging. Ecotourist travelways to and through national 
parks cloud the view with smaze and smog. Road shoulders are the disturbed 
land bridges for exotic plants to invade North America. 


The Road Removal Implementation Project produces Road-Ripper workshops, The 
Road-Ripper’s Handbook, Road-Ripper’s Guides to national forests, national parks, 
and off-road vehicles, a Roads Bibliography, etc. There are “Roads Scholar” forms 
and a yearly listing of the “Terrible Twelve,” which parallels American Rivers’s 
“Most Endangered Waterways.” Road-Rip is the information highway that will 
bum up the roads, rev restoration politics, and retum us to a more proper 


reverence for feet. —Peter Warshall 


(70) 


2 

Virginians and West Virginians have been 
fighting hard to stop construction of Cor- 
ridor H, a proposed four-lane highway 
from Elkins, WV to Strasburg, VA, which 
would cut through to both the George 
Washington and Monongahela National 
Forests. Last winter 84% of Virginians and 
89% of West Virginians commenting on 
the project opposed Corridor H, support- 
ing the “no build” alternative. Although 
the Virginia Commonwealth Transporta- 
tion Board rejected a pian to build the 
Virginia portion of Corridor H, they 

left open the option of “safety improve- 
ments” for Route 55, a road that parallels 
the proposed route for Corridor H. 


With West Virginia Senator Robert 
Byrd pushing hard for federal funding, the 
battle over Corridor H is far from over 
— Senator Byrd chairs the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Construction 
of this road is both ecologically and eco- 
nomically unsound. The | 14-mile Corri- 
dor H will cross more than 40 rivers and 
streams, damage wetlands and disturb 
acid mine drainages. And it will cost up 
to $18 million/mile. 


Bisecting Big Cypress National Preserve, 
Interstate 75 from Naples to Fort Lauder- 
dale, FL (better known as Alligator Alley) is 
one of the most ecologically devastating 
roads in the country. The Big Cypress 


National Preserve supports more bio- 
logical diversity than any other single 
ecosystem east of the Continentai Di- 
vide. Alligator Alley divides the largest 
roadless area in the east, severely frag- 
menting Florida Panther and Eastern In- 
digo Snake habitat. Alligator Alley also 
provides access to over 1400 miles of 
ORY trails, 900 of which are in Big 
Cypress National Preserve. 


High within the steep slopes of the Cas- 
cade Crest lies the Schoheim Jeep Trail. 
This jeep trail fragments the Soda Moun- 
tain Wilderness Study Area and is part of 
an effort by ORV user groups to create 
a Mexico-to-Canada “Pacific Crest Trail 
for ORVs.” The area serves as a unique 
transition zone between four ecosys- 
tems, thus acting as a crucial connectivity 
link for plant and animal species between 
these zones. 


Orange County California is looking to 
expand urban sprawl into undeveloped 
coastai sage scrub habitat by building the 
Southern Foothills Transportation Corridor. 
This 17 mile corridor borders the Cleve- 
land National Forest and acts as a cata- 
lyst for developing tens of thousands of 
houses. Several endangered species na- 
tive to the area would be further threat- 
ened if this development occurs. 
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LOVE THE MARIGOLD 


BY SUSAN GRIFFIN 


Photographs by Tina Modotti 
from the book Tina Modotti: Photographs, 
Courtesy of Harry N. Abrams, Inc., Publishers. 

See review, page 68. 
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COMMUNITY 


N PARIS RECENTLY I went to see a small exhibit of photographs taken by 
Tina Modotti. The show was in a small gallery suspended above the foyer 
of a large discount store known as FNAC, which sits on the commercial 
end of Rue de Rennes, a stone’s throw from one of the few modern sky- 
scrapers to invade the inner city of Paris (though at both ends of the city 


whole armies of steel and glass structures lay in wait). 


Upstairs the harried mood of the Rue de Rennes rapidly peeled away. There was the startling beauty of 
the images Modotti made. And then the impact of her life story, described in a few terse paragraphs and 
illustrated by photographs she had taken, or which were taken of her — by friends, strangers, the press. 


In one photograph, taken by Modotti, a line of Mexican men, mostly workers or peasants, stand 
staring at the camera. They have assembled at the headquarters of the Communist party in Mexico. 
One of them is holding a flag taken from the United States Army in that year (was it 1928?) by the 
first Sandinistas in Nicaragua. The moment is a victory and you can see this in the men’s faces. But 
the camera’s eye also catches a tender quality of innocence and hope, an expression one so seldom 
sees any longer even on the faces of any but the youngest children. 


One might say that life is so difficult now, or that there has been so much violence in this century that 
innocence is no longer possible. But this explanation is too easy. The lives of the men in this photo- 
graph were undoubtedly very difficult and violence was palpably present — another series of news- 
paper photographs in this show depicts Tina Modotti as 
she is questioned by police just after her lover, a militant 
Can the imagination help us navigate, indi- organizer, was assassinated. She was with him on the 


vidually and societally, our way through the street when he was shot. He died in her arms. 


current despair in the political atmosphere? Saturated with the beauty and sorrow of these images, 
my mood changes again as I descend the stairs. I join 
a line in front of the inner door of FNAC flanked by 
police who check the bags of everyone who enters. 
Throughout the summer a number of bombs have ex- 


Are there stories of past examples we can 


draw from for inspiration and guidance? 
Here, Susan Griffin attempts to enlarge the 


possibilities that may exist if we are open to ploded in public places in Paris, one on the Metro near - : 
considering imagination as a potential tool the Musee D’Orsay just days before I arrived. This ran- 
jor change. dom violence is as much a part of modern life as the 


busy and efficiently automated store | enter, glittering 
with metal and glass, offering endless racks of compact 
disks. Out on the street again the lone skyscraper of 

a novel, and a volume of her collected poems. Montparnasse towers over me, reminding me again that 
—Ruth Kissane this is a different age than the one Modotti recorded. 


Susan Griffin is at work on a book about 
society, body and the experience of illness, 


Outwardly the most obvious change is technological. 

Faster cars and airplanes, television, computers, email, 
faxes, medical miracles, buildings, even whole small cities rising as if overnight. Yet strangely, in this 
brave new world with its promise of every possible sensation and comfort, one feels diminished. The 
unapproachable immensity of the skyscraper in front of me, blotting out the immensity of the sky, 
appears now as an icon of an anonymous power, in whose shadow I feel powerless. 
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Among those who would seek or want social change, despair is endemic now. A lack of hope that is 
tied to many kinds of powerlessness. Repeating patterns of suffering. The burgeoning of philosophies 
of fear and hatred. Not to speak of the failure of dreams. Where once there were societies that served 
as models for a better future, ideologies, understandings, grand plans, utopias, now there are distrust, 
confusion, and dissatisfaction with any form of politics, a sense of powerlessness edging into nihilism. 


Yet Modotti’s beautiful images still speak in me, and I find it interesting that at this moment an inter- 
est in her work is revived: The eye of her camera was so fresh. Startlingly so. A bunch of roses, en- 
countered, almost as if caressed, come alive as if never before in the frame of her camera. And it’s the 
same with a typewriter or a crowd standing under umbrellas in the rain, her vision original, allowing 
one to see the familiar again in a fuller dimension. Even in her photographs of the Mexican Commu- 
nist Party, one sees a layer of existence beneath theory; a desire for a better life and for justice that 
is radiantly evident among those she photographed. Perhaps it’s precisely now, as old systems of 
meaning perish, that new meanings can be revealed. 


In these years after the end of the Cold War, a time 

of the failure of old paradigms and systems of thought, 
perhaps hope lies less in the direction of grand theories 
than in the capacity to see, to look past old theories that 
may obscure understanding and even promise. To as- 
sume what the Buddhists call beginner’s mind. And to 
see what exists freshly and without prejudice clears the 
path for seeing what might exist in the future, or what 
is possible. 


VEN IN THE GRIMMEST of circumstances, a shift 

in perspective can create startling change. I am 

thinking of a story I heard a few years ago from my 
friend Odette, a writer and a survivor of the holocaust. 
Along with many others who crowd the bed of a large 
truck, she tells me, Robert Desnos is being taken away 
from the barracks of the concentration camp where he 
has been held prisoner. Leaving the barracks, the mood 
is somber; everyone knows the truck is headed for the 
gas chambers. And when the truck arrives no one can 
speak at all; even the guards fall silent. But this silence 
is soon interrupted by an energetic man, who jumps into the line and grabs one of the condemned. 
Improbable as it is, Odette explains, Desnos reads the man’s palm. Oh, he says, I see you have a very 
long lifeline. And you are going to have three children. He is exuberant. And his excitement is contagious. 
First one man, then another, offers up his hand, and the prediction is for longevity, more children, 
abundant joy. 


As Desnos reads more palms, not only does the mood of the prisoners change but that of the guards 
too. How can one explain it? Perhaps the element of surprise has planted a shadow of doubt in their 
minds. If they told themselves these deaths were inevitable, this no longer seems so inarguable. They 
are in any case so disoriented by this sudden change of mood among those they are about to kill that 
they are unable to go through with the executions. So all the men, along with Desnos, are packed back 
onto the truck and taken back to the barracks. Desnos has saved his own life and the lives of others by 
using his imagination. 
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ECAUSE I AM SEIZED by the same despair as my contemporaries, for several days this story 

poses a question in my mind. Can the imagination save us? Robert Desnos, a surrealist poet, was 

famous for his belief in the imagination. He believed it could transform society. And what a wild 
leap this was, to imagine a long life at the mouth of the gas chambers! In his mind he simply stepped 
outside the world as it was created by the SS. 


In the interest of realism, this story must be accompanied by another. Desnos did not survive the camps. 
He died of typhus a few days after the liberation. His death was one among millions, men, women and 
children who died despite countless creative acts of survival and the deepest longings to live. 


In considering what is possible for the future one must be careful not to slide into denial. Imagination 
can so easily be trapped by the wish to escape painful facts and unbearable conclusions. The New Age 
idea that one can wish oneself out of any circumstance, disease, or bad fortune is not only sadly dis- 
respectful toward suffering, it is also, in the end, dangerous if escape replaces awareness. 


But there are other dangers. What is called “realism” can lead to a kind of paralysis of action and a 
state of mind that has relinquished desire altogether. Especially now, when the political terrain seems 
so unnavigable, the impulse is toward cynicism. For months before the World Conference of Women 
met in Beijing, an informal debate circulated among women 


in the United States. Alongside the serious question of 
whether or not one should boycott China because of its , ERHAPS HOPE lies less 4 
many violations of human rights, another question was 3 
continually posed. Why should we meet at all? What in the direction of é 
good will it do? The fear was that few of the agreements grand theories than 
reached there would be implemented by governments. in the capacity to see, 

What is required now is balance. In the paucity of clear — to look past old theo- 

lightly on a thin line drawn between cynicism and escape, : 

planting the feet with awareness but preserving all the understanding and 


while enough playfulness to meet fear. For those who went even promise. To assume 
to the conference in Beijing, though, something momentous - what the Buddhists call 
occurred, not the immediate shifting of governmental bod- ; : 

ies, but a rising of spirits, despite the odds, in the creation of beginner's mind. 
a different arena, defined in different ways by women from 
all over the world, another possible world began, if even 

temporarily, to exist and this has nurtured desire and imagination. 


One might say that human societies have two boundaries. One boundary is drawn by the require- 
ments of the natural world and the other by the collective imagination. The dominant philosophies of 
Western societies have pitted imagination against nature. The effects of this dualism upon nature are 
devastatingly clear. But the effects on the human imagination are also terrible. Dividing the mind from 
the body, sensuality, experience creates small and tortured thought from which frenetic, soulless and 
destructive societies have been born. 

In the harsh world of the concentration camp, whose regime was designed to crush the spirit, how 
was it possible for Desnos to keep the larger possibilities of life alive in his mind? I find the thread 

of an answer in the lines of one his poems, 


Having said having done 
what please me 

I go right I go left 

and I love the marigold. 
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S A POET DESNOS continually returned his attention to experience and to his own desire. 
Parting company with the leader of the surrealist movement, Andre Breton, when Breton 
began to require an allegiance to Marxist theory as part of the aesthetics of surrealism, 
Desnos trusted his own desire and the resonance of this desire with life more than any ideology. 


It is ironic that a society that has dreamt of mastering nature would create a feeling of such terrible 
powerlessness for the great majority. Though for at least the last two hundred years, technology itself 
has been the source of a hope for freedom and equality — new machines that would free us all from 
labor, chemicals that will conquer disease, methods of agriculture that would feed everyone — and 
now the latest hope, that computer networking will somehow magically create a more democratic pub- 
lic arena. But what I see now, standing in this brave new world, is that this technological mandate has 
become more deterministic in our minds than any law of nature. In this light, progress assumes a 
demonic aspect, like an engine that cannot be stopped but must bear down on whoever or whatever 
is in its path. 
Taking a poll recently among my 
friends, I asked them that if they were 
to pretend that any social change would 
be possible, what change would they 
like to see occur in their own cities or 
neighborhoods. Almost everyone I 
asked would like have a city free of 
cars. Their noise. The pollution they 
cause. The traffic. The danger. The 
use of valuable public space. But, as if 
history were implacably turned in the 
direction of technological dependency, 
everyone assumes such a change would 
be impossible. Yet if machines can be 
imagined and created, their absence 
can be imagined and created too. 


One of the most powerful sources of 
inspiration for the French Revolution 
was desire, the simple hunger for bread. 
This lead to a demand for bread that 
required a leap of the imagination 
kindred to the leap Desnos took when 
he envisioned long lives among the 
condemned. In a highly hierarchical society, to perceive hunger as a social circumstance subject to 
change is a creative act. To see clearly is not only an act of scrutiny. The most obvious fact can be 
obscured by an unexamined assumption or an old way of seeing. And to free oneself from those 
old ways requires imagination. 


This is why vision is a collective activity. The act of perception is not simply an intellectual accomplish- 
ment, it is also a psychological choice. What one is willing to see is dependent on what others see. The 
emotional ability to perceive, know, or eventually imagine is affected by the social atmosphere. Con- 
versely, since what is known by the social body is woven into the social fabric of perception, to intro- 
duce a perception that has before been excluded from vision, can rend and reweave that fabric. 


One of the most creative moments in the French Revolution occurred on October 5, 1789, when six 
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thousand women marched to Versailles to see the King. Early that morning, the market women, who 


had learned that there was no bread in Paris, organized the protest. A delegation of women entered 
the National Assembly. They demanded that the price of bread be fixed. And Reine-Louise Audu, 
Queen of the Markets, asked the King to sanction the Declaration of Rights. 


To do this the Queen of the Markets had to imagine herself as having the right to make a demand on 
the King of France. And six thousand other women had to imagine that with her. One might argue that 
the revolution lay as much in the act of making demands as in what was demanded. 


MAGINATION IS AS NECESSARY to a social order as any legal agreement. That in America we 
imagine ourselves to be a democracy is crucial; even when democracy is failing. One might say 


that this is the problem. We imagine ourselves to be 
a democracy and yet we are not. When most major 
newspapers and television stations are owned by a 
few corporate conglomerates, when one must either 
be a millionaire or be funded by the contributions of 
millionaires to run for office, how can this be a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people? 


The answer is that such a moment does not require less 

but rather more imagination. For to imagine is not simply 
to see what does not yet exist or what one wants to exist. It 
is also a profound act of creativity to see what is. To see, for 
instance, that the freedom of public discourse is being cir- 
cumscribed by corporate power requires an imaginative 
leap. One must begin to redefine civil liberties in the light 
of new technologies and consider the effect of these 
technologies on democratic process. 


At the same time, the act of seeing changes those who see. 
This is perhaps most clear with self-perception. By my per- 
ceptions of who I am or what I feel, not only do I re-create 
my idea of who I am but I also change myself. Perception 
is not simply a reflection of reality but a powerful element 
of reality. What is perceived has a powerful effect on those 
who see. Anyone who meditates has had this experience. 


ISION is a collective 
activity. The act of 
perception is not simply 
an intellectual accom- 
plishment, it is also a 
psychological choice. 
What one is willing to 
see is dependent on 
what others see. Con- 
versely, to introduce a 
perception that has before 
been excluded from vision 
can rend and reweave 
that fabric. 


Observing the activities of the mind changes the mind until, bit by bit, observation creates great = 


changes in the soul. And the effect is the same when the act of perception is collective. A change in 
public perception will change the public. This is why acts of imagination are so important. When 


together women began to perceive the way prejudice against us affected our lives, a powerful 


social movement was born. 


Like artistic and literary movements, social movements are driven by imagination. I am not speaking 2 
here only of the songs and poems and paintings that have always been part of movements for political = 
and social change, but of the movements themselves, their political ideas and forms of protest. Every on 
important social movement reconfigures the world in the imagination. What was obscure comes for- 

ward, lies are revealed, memory shaken, new delineations drawn over the old maps: it is from this 


new way of seeing the present that hope for the future emerges. 
One often and with good reason fears that solitary and unique voices will be silenced by mass tyranny. 
Yet this is not the only danger. In a society that is atomized and alienated, the imagination is in danger 
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of the limitations of the ego, of being restricted to a canvas that is too small. Social movements can 
free the mind and enlarge the imagination. And what is also true is that, wittingly or unwittingly, one 
is always part of a social body. In the awareness of this participation one can experience a largesse, a 
widening of consciousness, a communion that brings consciousness beyond the smaller boundaries 
of self. As Desnos wrote: No longer to be oneself, but to be each one. 


How is it that a great mass of people thinks? It is perhaps something like the way a wave passes 
through water or through molecular space. By a kind of chain reaction the way is laid for a certain 
pattern of thought, for certain ideas. Slowly, through countless signs, verbal and nonverbal, the 
unthinkable becomes thinkable. Until someone puts it into words. 


It is so often the experience I have when I write that what I write, if my ear is in tune and I am working 
well with my craft, is always a bit beyond me, beyond my emotional ability and willingness to see. The 
words have to hit the air, they have to be heard, even by myself, to realize meaning. Only then can I sit 
in the light of them, the way that in meditation I sit and see what I am thinking. But what is astonish- 
ing in this process is that it is most often these very words 
which seem to precede the edge of conscious thought that 
readers respond to by saying, “That's just what I was 


OW IS IT that a great thinking, but I had not yet found a way to say it.” 


mass of people So many women of my generation speak of experiencing 

thinks? By a kind of an emotional and intellectual shift before the advent of the 

chain reaction the woman’s movement. The movement appeared to be almost 
way is laid for a certain spontaneous, like - generation of a fire oe vane 

separate cinders lighting up all at once. But the bed of the 

pattern of thought, for “es was laid. Yet ™ — a the rush of observations and 
certain ideas. Slowly, insights which occurred as part of the women’s movement 
through countless was dependent on the temper of the times. It was a time of 
social change and of creative thought about social justice. 
The movement for Civil Rights had a powerful presence in 
nonverbal, the un- the national imagination. In the late sixties the Black Power 
thinkable becomes movement had also, by a forceful turn of imagination, 
thinkable. Until some- transformed exclusion into a form of strength. 
Even the right to imagine had to be won. Added to the 
many effects of political and economic discrimination one 
must add the loss of this birthright. It is as if the capacity to 
speak of dreams, that territory of mind described by Desnos as “the extraordinary city of midnight; of 
half-waking, half-memory” had been captured and were under siege. To win back this city one must 
speak forbidden truths, challenge authority, put the occupying armies on trial. Could this be why revo- 
lutions and movements for liberation so often spark such great artistic movements at their inception? 


signs, verbal and 


one puts it into words. 


Released from habitual ways of ordering the world, the life of the imagination can take circuitous and 
surprising turns. To enter the city of midnight is to engage what the philosopher Ernst Bloch calls the 
Not-Yet-Conscious, ideas and desires that are nascent, yet not quite born. Such ideas are not finite. 
Like a rain forest or any ecosystem, the process of creation is endless. And so too is the process of 
change. An idea that may be original, vibrant, or revolutionary at one time can become stultifying in 
another period. Over the last two decades the social movement called variously women’s liberation or 
feminism or the equal rights movement has begun changing shape, even reversing an older direction. 
Stepping away from the clear divisions of separatism, which for a period allowed women to imagine 
worlds in which we were not oppressed, another transformative act of the imagination is being made 
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manifest now. Ideas, books, organizations, plans of action proliferate, connecting the injustices that 
women suffer to other forms of injustice and to a plethora of psychological, economic and ecological 
problems that beset the modern world of both men and women today. 


What arises is the understanding that one cannot approach women’s issues in isolation. Carmen 
Vasquez, for instance, writes movingly about the connection between warfare and violence toward 
women. Describing her father’s return from the Korean War, she tells us how he was changed: he 
became a man easily angered who would strike out brutally against his wife and children. Now, 
one can no longer speak of “women’s issues” apart from all other kinds of suffering. 


My friend Odette, who is a holocaust survivor, tells another story about Robert Desnos. A few years 
after she heard the story of the decisive palmreading in front of the gas chambers, she saw a film by 
the surrealist Man Ray in which Desnos appears. The film consists of several images, connected only 
by loose association. After one sequence depicting a beautiful starfish, Desnos opens his hands for 
several minutes the camera studies his open palms. Then black ink floods from them. 


So much is in this story. A nearly pro- 
phetic image. The association of a human 
hand with a starfish, that blessed link 
between the human imagination and the 
imagination of nature (because of course 
the human mind is part of nature). The 
ink, like blood, the blood of a wound, the 
expression of pain, or the blood of suste- 
nance, of connection. Flowing outward. 
The ink is still with us. We have the poems 
Desnos wrote. And this story we repeat. 


S THE STORY OF DESNOS’ spec- 

tacular success at the mouth of the gas 

chambers of Buchenwald true? I cannot 
know for certain. But the story itself keeps 
the knowledge of something alive in me, 
my belief in a saving grace. Years ago I 
dreamt that a ferocious man was chasing 
me through my house with the intent to 
kill me. He pursued me through the house 
and finally cornered me. I was terrified. 
But somehow I had a pair of scissors and 
paper, and I cut an intricately lacy pair 
of wings which I fixed to my body. With 
these wings, I flew up to the ceiling where he could not reach me. 


What remains with me from Modotti’s images is not just the portraits of dreams that failed but 
those of dreams that are still alive and of aspiration itself, that learning of the soul that never ceases. 


No one can stop us from imagining another kind of future, one which departs from the terrible cata- 
clysm of violent conflict, of hateful divisions, poverty and suffering. Let us begin to imagine the worlds 
we would like to inhabit, the long lives we will share, and the many futures in our hands. @ 
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Convent of Tepotzotlan (Walls Through Archway). 1924. Gelatin silver print. 4x3”. Collection Sam Merrin. 


Arch, Wall, and Fountain. 1924. Gelatin silver print, 3'/.x3". Collection Sam Merrin. 
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Tina Modotti: Photographs 


In an era of electronically manipulated 
imagery and manufactured realities, the 
work of Tina Modotti reasserts the power 
of the unmanipulated photograph — the 
framing of an event that haunts us with 
an indelible image of remembrance. Previ- 
ous focus on Modotti, the communist and 
muse to prominent men, has eclipsed her 
importance as an artist. The resurgence 
of interest in Modotti, the photographer, 
is heartening as well as justified. 


Modotti was not a master technician, nor 
did she excel as a documentary photogra- 
pher. Yet her portraits capture essential 
qualities in their subjects, and she is at her 
best when her human subjects are outside 
the studio. The people of Modotti’s world 
are intensely alive and the connections she 
enables us to see produce a kind of nostal- 
gia for a time and place we never knew. 


Modotti's commitment to social activism 
shows in her choice of subjects. But as in all 
fine art, her response to her subject matter 
transcends its choice; it is more than the 
body politic. The visual experience of her 
images resonates through our physical 
bodies. —Katherine Westerhout-Mann 


Tina Modotti: Photographs 
Sarah M. Lowe. 1995; 

160 pp. ISBN 0-8109-4280-1. 

$45 ($49 postpaid). Harry N. Abrams Inc., 
Special Sales, 100 5th Avenue, New York, 
NY 10011; 800/345-1359. 
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Children or Boys from Colonia de la Bolsa. 
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The Country Between 


Use The Selected Poems of Robert Desks . 


In the seventies, after living in Salvador, Carolyn Forché wrote and published a series of poems that portrayed the 
political atrocities occuring there. The Country Between Us soon became legendary. Through her extraordinary po- 
etry many readers leamed of these horrors for the first time. Forché is one of the greatest political poets of our.time. 


| was pleased to leam that she was translating, with William Kulik, the poetry of Robert Desnos, another of my 
favorite poets of this century. In an introduction that provides a small biography of Desnos and describes the social 
and artistic context of his work, including his participation in the Surrealist movement, Kulikeexplains that the poems 
in The Selected Poems of Robert Desnos were selected to represent the wide range of Desnos's work and its 
development. Reading the poems from beginning to end, the effect is as if one had entered a long dream, 


a dream dreamt over a lifetime. 


The title poem of Forché’s latest book, The Angel of History, is a long, delicately nuanced meditation that does 
nothing less than return us to the jelt presence of the meaning of our shared and horrific past. Here is a poetry 
that preserves the open spaces of modemism yet outlines this space with an intelligent, subtly resonant tendemess. 


In the anthology Against Forgetting Forché has collected work by many poets who have been subjected to political 


persecution, torture, warfare, genocide, repression, atrocity — and bome witness to all of these. This is a literary 
history we can read as if our lives depended on it. —Susan Griffin 


San Onofre, California 


We have come far south. 

Beyond here, the oldest women 
shelling limas into black shawls. 

Portillo scratching his name 

on the walls, the slender ribbons 

of piss, children patting the mud. 

If we go on, we might stop 

in the street in the very place 

where someone disappeared 

and the words Come with us! we might 
hear them. If that happened, we would 
lead our lives with our hands 

tied together. That is why we feel 

it is enough to listen 

to the wind jostling lemons, 

to dogs ticking across the terraces, 
knowing that while birds and warmer weather 
are forever moving north, 

the cries of those who vanish 

might take years to get here. 


1977 


The Country 
Between Us 

Carolyn Forché. 
HarperPerennial, | 982; 
59pp. ISBN 0-06-090926-9. 
$10 ($12.75 postpaid). 
HarperCollins Publishers, 
Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Scranton, PA 18512; 800/ 


331-3761, fax 800/822-4090. 


Tomorrow 


A hundred thousand years old, | would still have the strength 
To wait for you, o tomorrow, premonition of hope. 

Time, an old man suffering from multiple ailments, 

May moan: The morning is new, new the evening. 


But for too many months we have been living at the brink, 
We stay awake, keep watch over light and fire, 

We speak in whispers and strain our ears 

At many sounds muffled and lost as in a game. 


Meanwhile, from the depths of night we still witness 

The splendor of the day and all its gifts. 

If we do not sleep, it is to watch for the dawn, 

Which will prove that at last we are living in the present. 


1942 
Etat de veille 


Summer Dusk 


Summer dusk bathed in rose mist 

Torn by the blue of roof slates, 

The blue of sky, the blue of asphalt, and, sometimes, 
Bleeding on a window where reflections collide 


The river’s reflection captured in foliage 

The reflection of sound, the reflection of a rumpled bed, 
The trembling of panes at the convoys roaring past, 
Everything here meets and transforms itself. 


The sun rolis heavily over the houses, 
In the murmur of evening and the echo of songs: 
Night will erase this fragile universe, 


The ghost of a bed abandoned by lovers 
And the flaw in glass imitating a diamond 
But the window will go on trembling over the city. 
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The Angel of History * Against Forgetting 


XXVI 


Storm light, bare orchards, the heavens briefly open. 


My heart flew to his roof. 
We returned here after the 


Last summer a wind from Byelorussia brought us blue roses. 


Something was wrong with the milk. 
Yellow brooks of waste lit the hayfields. 


Near the stone walls of the bridgeworks we met night after night but no one knew it. 


gag 


war whose lives the war took. 


Poppies and cinquefoil, an empty concrete flood pit. 


Grapes ripening in fog. 
It is only today that he has disappeared altogether. 


The memories are few and like dreams of her life resuming a muted sound of snow falling into itself. 


oF HISTORY 


Caroive 


In the photograph holding each other with the attention wind gives the fields. 


With a field’s sense of shove 


Is. 


The bruise his broken words, and those who wait for him. 


It will be winter then, winter, before we see him again. 


Not this winter but another. 


The Angel of History 
Carolyn Forché. 
HarperPerennial, | 994; 

96 pp. ISBN 0-06-092584-1. 
$10 ($12.75 postpaid). 
HarperCollins Publishers, 
Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Scranton, PA 18512; 
800/331-3761, 

fax 800/822-4090. 


The Selected 
Poems of 
Robert Desnos 


Robert Desnos. Trans- 
lated by Carolyn Forché 
& William Kulik. Ecco 
Press, 1991; 181 pp. 
ISBN 0-88001-261-7. 
$24.95 postpaid. W.W. 
Norton & Co., Order 
Dept., 800 Keystone 
Industrial Park, 
Scranton, PA 18512; 
800/223-2584. 


Our suffering would be unbearable if we 
couldn't regard it as a passing and senti- 


mental illness. Our reunion will make our 


life beautiful for at least thirty years. For 
my part, I’m taking a deep swig of youth, 
and | will return filled with love and 
strength. During work a birthday, my 
birthday, was the occasion for a long 
meditation on you. Will this letter reach 
you in time for your birthday? | would 
have liked to give a hundred thousand 
American cigarettes, a dozen couture 
dresses, an apartment on the rue de 
Seine, an automobile, a little house in 
the Compiégne forest, on the Belle Isle 
and a little four-penny bouquet. In my 
absence, you can go ahead and buy the 
flowers. | will repay you for them. The 
rest | promise you for later. 


But before all else, drink a good bottle 
of wine and think of me. —Robert Desnos 


Against Forgetting 
(Twentieth-Century 

Poetry of Witness) 

Carolyn Forché, Editor. 1993; 
812 pp. ISBN 0-393-30976-2. 
$19.95 postpaid. W.W. Norton 
& Co., Order Dept., 800 Key- 
stone Industrial Park, Scranton, 
PA 18512; 800/233-4830. 
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Creativity Inside Out 


The theory of Multiple Intelligences has 
been around since the early | 980s. It 
widens the tunnel vision of the Verbal/ 
Math model by adding Spatial, Musical, 
Kinesthetic, and two Social Intelligences. 
Terry Marks-Tarlow takes a cubist ap- 
proach to this paradigm and comes up 
with a program of leaming from many 
angles. Creativity Inside Out presents 
an extensive array of activities for de- 
veloping the seven intelligences, along 
with greater respect for individual dif- 
ferences and strengths. Cross-indexing 
makes it an especially good sourcebook. 
| recommend it for anyone who spends 
time with kids, or who wants to jump- 
start that creative urge within. 

—WNikki Bengal 

Creativity thrives in the soil where two 
or more intelligences mix. Here, indi- 
viduals can shuttle back and forth be- 
tween different symbol systems, media, 
and modes of self-expression as best 
suits their personal, social, and cultural 
idiosyncrasies. 

Animal Goulash 


Have each student make an animal figure 
out of clay. Divide the class into groups 


of four or five students Natural 

whose animals look mm 

very different. Have ils 

groupscombine pars Making circles and fold each into | In zoology, sym 

from each animal to cre- Students cut out four cage Si eve equal pie-piece divi- Metry refers to 

ate one or more new halves and then thirds, al re They turn each circle into a e arrange- 

animals. Have them ‘ons when the circle is laid Hat. iney ‘te folds 0 nd fastening ment of an on; 

make up names for ae tie by pulling together ant pee to carefully crease mal’s ani- 

the hybrid animals and ‘hem with a bobby pin. They will n ante make a relation iin 

of the original folds in the OPPO! of eac central axes 

yee bow-tie shape. They mark the connect A of one e 

ith A,B, C, and D, as ting four times ond common forms 
to B of another and pin that fold, of one bow Bilateral symr 
what proys upon, and ail the bow ties. Then they con flank a central 
its habits. Encourage tie with D of the next. 

groups to stay consistent When this is repeaic™" 

with body features. For four times, the m el is 


example, a squirrel-like 


creature would not prey pr their Bucky 
upon giraffes. Students could th, colored 
make dioramas to display balls w' loring 
animals in their “natural” paper oF by = 
environments. If desired, link circles or pie-piece 
this Extension with studies of divisions. 


Greek mythology. Students 
could research hybrid crea- 
tures such as Chi:nera, 
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lete. Students can 


Gorgon, Centaur, Harpies, Hydra, 
Minotaur, Scylla, Pegasus, Erinyes, and 
Sphinx. Or link this Extension with sci- 
ence studies of ecology or hybrid plant 
and animal species. Study genetic engi- 
neering. Let the class debate the pros, 
cons, and ethics of using genetic engi- 
neering to create new life forms. 


What a War 


Pick a war or other major world event 
and study it from radically different per- 
spectives. For example, in 1990 President 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq invaded adjacent 
Kuwait and led his people into war de- 
spite slim chances of success. Students 
could place themselves in one of the 
following positions: President Hussein, 

an Israeli child, an Iraqi soldier, an Ameri- 
can child whose mother went to war, a 
Palestinian servant living in Kuwait, or 

a Kurdish tribesman. Students could 
collect facts about the event from a 
social studies or history unit to write 
about it from each position. 


Einstein is famous for not having spoken 
until he was three years old and not 
having done well in school (although his 
poor school performance may be purely 
myth — the mistake of 


Inside Dut intelligences 


Creativity Inside Out 

(Learning Through Multiple Intelligences) 
Terry Marks-Tarlow. Innovative Learning Pub- 
lications, 1995; 193 pp. ISBN 0-201-49044-7. 
$34 ($40 postpaid). Addison-Wesley Publish- 
ing Co., | Jacob Way, Reading, MA 01867; 
800/447-2226. 


biographers). Nonetheless, it can be 
difficult to recognize the most creative 
individuals, because they express their 
talents in unusual ways, or because their 
weakness in one intelligence overshad- 
ows brilliance in another. Never dismiss 
any child’s intelligence across the board, 
and always consider the full profile of 
intelligences. 
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World As Lover, World As Self 


This is a profoundly important, 
passionate book, one that truth-seekers, 
spiritually motivated political activists, 
and ordinary citizens with their eyes 
open will find indispensable. It's roughly 
equal parts autobiography, textbook, 
philosophical treatise, cheerleading 
manual, and blueprint for living in and 
changing a degrading world. The crux 
of the text is the Buddha's teaching 

of pattica samuppada. Reduced to 
deceptively simple terms, this says that 
everything in the world — every object, 
feeling, emotion, action — is influenced 
by a huge, all-inclusive web of factors. 
Any change in the condition of any one 
thing in this web affects everything else, 
by virtue of its interconnectedness. 


Author Joanna Macy swoops from lofty 
contemplation through chatty passages 
of autobiography to practical, day-to- 
day applications of insight. She spent 
too many years working in the Peace 
Corps to be fond of ideas that only look 
good on paper. She presents concrete 
examples of systems theory — pattica 
Sammuppada in action at the personal, 


World As Lover, 
World As Self 
Joanna Macy. 1991; 272 
pp. ISBN 0-938077-27-9. 
$15 ($18.50 postpaid). 
Parallax Press, PO Box 
7355, Berkeley, CA 94707; 
510/525-0101. 


So long as we see ourselves as essentially 
separate, competitive, and ego-identified 
beings, it is difficult to respect the validity 
of our social despair, deriving as it does 
from interconnectedness. Both our ca- 
pacity to grieve for others and our 


power to cope with this grief spring 
from the great matrix of relation- 
ships in which we take our being. 
We are, as open systems, sustained 
by flows of energy and information 
that extend beyond the reach of 
conscious ego. 


The process of development is per- 
ceived as being multidimensional. One’s 
personal awakening (purushodaya) is in- 
tegral to the awakening of one’s village 
(gramodaya), and both play integral roles 
in deshodaya and vishvodaya, the awak- 
ening of one’s country and one’s world. 
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communal, national, and global levels. 
Most poignant in Macy's writing is her 


advocacy for 
other species 
and the future. 
She advances 
the logic of 
interconnec- 
tedness across 
boundaries of 
time and space, 
and establishes 
as obvious and 
unshakable the 
responsibility 
humans have 
to the earth's 
entire population. 
—David Schneider 


Enough is Enough 


“Step by step” is the key to this practical 
guide for grassroots organizers. Tactics 
such as boycotting, letter-writing, and 
negotiating are broken down into leam- 
able skills. The book is sprinkled with 
lively vignettes showing how groups of 
ordinary citizens (including the typically 
disenfranchised) have used these tactics 
successfully in their campaigns. Enough 
is Enough will get you out of your seat 
and into the fray. —Tova Green 


For most people, church is the place 

to fortify one’s faith, share news and 
gossip, perhaps offer a sympathetic ear 
to an ailing friend. For the Latinos of East 
Los Angeles, church also plays a vital role 
in preserving the safety and integrity of 
their community: It has become a place 
to mobilize and plan, to paint signs bear- 
ing strong messages, and to empower 
one another. 


In April of 1985, Father John Moretta of 
the community’s Resurrection Catholic 
Church asked two hundred mothers 

in the congregation to stay after mass. 
When the surprised group gathered in 
the sanctuary, the concerned priest qui- 
etly unloaded some disheartening news: 
The state was planning to build a | ,450- 
bed prison in their community — the 
eighth lockup facility in the neighborhood. 
Almost overnight, the church became 
an organizing center for the determined 
mothers of a low-income overcrowded 
barrio that, already plagued by some of 
the worst pollution and crime in the 
nation, desperately sought to shelter 
itself from additional degradation. 


+. 
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PARISH 


NO PRISON 


Erlinda Robles (left), 


Aurora Castillo and 
Henrietta Castillo, 
decked in their 
white scarves, pause 
ENOU at a Mothers of East 
ENO GH stration at the Cali- 
fornia Department 
October of 1987 
70 
A 
Enough is Enough 


(The Hell-Raiser’s Guide 

to Community Activism) 

Diane MacEachern. Avon Books, 

1994; 408 pp. ISBN 0-380-77335-X. 

$10 ($12.50 postpaid). Vanguard Commun- 
ications, 1019 19th Street NW. Suite 1200, 
Washington, DC 20036; fax 202/331-9420. 
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A Place in Space 


Bringing together forty years of Gary 
Snyder's work on culture, nature, and 
poetics, these essays and talks offer 
insight into the bioregional Buddhist 
and political poet. Always refusing 
simple dichotomies, these pieces call 
us to the difficult art of living well in 
place — which requires a certain 
porousness to both wild nature and 
our own complex histories. Any pos- 
sibility of survival with a modicum of 
grace for our species will require us to 
become students of the wider patterns 
that sustain our ecological communities, 
watersheds, and regions. This book is 
immersed in those patterns, and is a 
welcome reminder of the real work 
awaiting us. —Stuart Cowan 


When asked “What is finally over the 
top of all the information chains?” one 
might reply that it must be the artists 
and writers, because they are among the 
most ruthless and efficient information 
predators. They are light and mobile, 
and can swoop across the tops of all the 
disciplines to make off with what they 
take to be the best parts, and convert 
them into novels, mythologies, dense 
and esoteric essays, visual or other arts, 
or poems. And who eats the artists and 
writers? The answer must be that they 
are ultimately recycled to the beginners, 
the students. That’s where the artists 
and writers go, to be cheerfully nibbled 
and passed about. 

a 

“Wild” alludes to a process of self- 
organization that generates systems 

and organisms, all of which are within 
the constraints of — and constitute 
major components of — larger sys- 
tems that are again wild, such as major 
eco-systems or the water cycle in the 
biosphere. Wildness can be said to be 
the essential nature of nature. As re- 
flected in consciousness, it can be seen 
as a kind of open awareness — full of 
imagination but also the source of alert 
survival intelligence. The workings of 
the human mind at its very richest re- 
flect this self-organizing wildness. So 
language does not impose order on a 
chaotic universe, but reflects its own 
wildness back. 


A Place in Space 

(Ethics, Aesthetics, and Watersheds) 
Gary Snyder. 1995; 263 pp. 

ISBN |-887178-02-3. 

$25 ($29 postpaid). 

Counterpoint, 

(see access opposite). 


Counterpoint 


North Point Press, publisher of some 
very fine books, closed its doors a few 
years back. North Point's editor-in-chief 
and book designer have combined 
forces with some talented newcomers 
to create Counterpoint, a new publish- 
ing house based in Washington, DC. 
Their first season's books are extraordi- 
nary: new work by Gary Snyder (above), 
Wendell Berry (above night), and 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, a lavishly illus- 

trated history of the O’Keeffe-Stieglitz 

circle, a monumental study of the Jesu- 
its, and others. Books promised for the 
near future include Zen Buddhist essays 
by Robert Aitken, a reprint of Wes 
Jackson's Becoming Native to this Place, 
a pictorial biography of MFK Fisher, a 
new book by Guy Davenport, a new 

novel by Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder's 
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Another Turn of the Crank 


In this short but splendid collection of six essays, Wendell 


Berry forcefully reminds us that the health of the indi- 
vidual is contingent on the health of wider human and 
natural communities. Berry's terrain is the domesticated 
landscape, and these pages are filled with a profoundly 
ethical search for principles that might allow a forest or 
farm community to endure. He is concerned with the 
humble work of reconnecting livelihood to the land, of 
imagining how rural communities might be restored to 
a measure of vitality. A staunch supporter of all that is 


humanly scaled, he is equally skeptical of those seeking 


centralized solutions and those seeking to deny there 


is a problem. —Stuart Cowan 


We have tried on a large scale the 
experiment of preferring ourselves to 
the exclusion of all other creatures, with 
results that are manifestly disastrous.And 
now, conscious of those results, we are 
tempted to correct them by denigrating 
ourselves, by wishing somehow to efface 
ourselves. But that is only the opposite 
kind of self-indulgence, utterly worthless 
as an answer to any problem. Misan- 
thropy is not the remedy for “anthro- 
pocentrism.” Finally, we must see that 
we cannot be made kind toward our 
fellow creatures except by the same 
qualities that make us kind toward 

our fellow humans. 


One thing at least should be obvious 
to us all: the whole human population 
of the world cannot live on imported 
food. Some people somewhere are 
going to have to grow the food. And 
wherever food is grown the growing 
of it will raise the same two questions: 
How do you preserve the land in use? 
And how do you preserve the people 
who use the land? 


Another Turn of the Crank 


Wendell Berry. 1995; 109 pp. 

ISBN 1-887178-03-1. $18 ($22 postpaid). 
Counterpoint, 1627 | Street NW Suite 850, 
Washington, DC 20006; 202/887-0363. 


Our bodies are involved in the world. 
Their needs and desires and pleasures 
are physical. Our bodies hunger and 
thirst, yearn toward other bodies, grow 
tired and seek rest, rise up rested, eager 
to exert themselves. All these desires 
may be satisfied with honor to the body 
and its maker, but only if much else be- 
sides the individual body is brought into 
consideration. We have long known that 
individual desires must not be made the 
standard of their own satisfaction. We 
must consider the body’s manifold con- 
nections to other bodies and to the 
world. The body, “fearfully and won- 
derfully made,” is ultimately mysterious 
both in itself and its dependences. 


Nothing that | have written here should 
be construed as an endorsement of ei- 
ther of our political parties as they pres- 
ently function. Republicans who read this 


book should beware either of approving 
it as "conservative" or of dismissing it as 
"liberal." Democrats should beware of 
the opposite errors. 


One reason for this is that | am an ag- 
rarian: | think that good farming is a high 
and difficult art, that it is indispensable, 
and that it cannot be accomplished ex- 
cept under certain conditions. Manifestly, 
good farming cannot be fostered or 
maintained under the rule of the pres- 
ently dominant economic and cultural 
assumptions of our political parties. 


Another reason is that | am a member, 
by choice, of a local community. | believe 
that healthy communities are indispens- 
able, and | know that our communities 
are disintegrating under the influence of 
economic assumptions that are accepted 
without question by both our parties — 
despite their lip service to various non- 
economic "values." 


much anticipated long poem Moun- 
tains and Rivers Without End, and 
reprints of works by James Salter. 


Counterpoint books are beautifully de- 
signed, rich in content, and a delight to 
read. Get their catalog. —Stuart Cowan 


Counterpoint 
1627 | Street NW Suite 850, Washington, 
DC 20006; 202/887-0363. 


Gary Snyder & Peter Matthiessen 


those of us already familiar with the 
gentlemen as well as anyone seeking 
an introduction to their resounding 
minds. —Winslow Colwell 


These passionate spokesmen for our wild places got together in | 994 for an 
evening of conversation at the Herbst Theatre in San Francisco. This recording of 
their exchange captures planetary affection as expressed in prose, poem-song, 
and the warm banter of two friends and fellow Buddhists. Recommended for 


Gary Snyder & 

Peter Matthiessen 

(City Arts Broadcast) 

$10.99 ($15.49 postpaid). Pacific Vista 
Productions, 10! H Street, Suite D, Petaluma, 
CA 94952; 800/595-8255, fax 707/765-0132. 
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Konin 


Theo Richmond denies explicitly that 
this book, a search for the history of 

a community, is also a search for his 
roots. Nevertheless, he grows in under- 
standing of those roots. “Mir zeynen 
geknipt un gebinden,” one survivor tells 
him in Yiddish: “We are all knotted and 
bound to one another.” 


Richmond sometimes seems unchari- 
table toward the people he interviews: 
he is demanding or impatient, and he 
privately psychoanalyzes some of them. 
But as the book progresses, Richmond 
leams to value not only what he wants, 
but also what the survivors wish to give 
him. Particularly moving is a kinswoman 
Richmond attempts to hurry through 
her remembrance of the Shoah. He 
wants to hear about Konin, and is not 
interested in the story she wants to tell, 
until she says that this is the first time 
she has ever told the story of her sur- 
vival to anyone. 


Its many details make Konin rich. 

It is full of characters: Sarah-Gitl di 
shvayge (the silent one), Lola Szafran 
the Bundist, the rogues, the rich, the 
poor, the religious, the acculturated, 
the assimilated. | read details | never 
got from my mother, whose father 
came from Danzig, not far from Konin. 


There is an inevitable sense of loss 

to this book, focused around a Polish- 
Jewish community destroyed by the 
Nazis. “Di goldene keyt,” the golden 
chain, of continuity has been destroy- 
ed. Motek Mysch tells the author that 
he is twenty-five years too late, that 
he should have interviewed those 
who already had died. The author 
finally responds: 


One of {Mysch’s] regrets, he once 
told me, is that he does not possess 
a single object from his parents’ 
home in Konin. If | were to tell him 
now that | had found his father’s 
prayer book, would he be happy? 
He looks puzzled. “Of course!” And 
if the back cover of the book was 
missing too? “It would make no dif- 


sure the siddur however incomplete 
it was. The book | am trying to write, 
| tell him, will also be incomplete, 
partly because | have waited too 
long, partly because of my own limi- 
tations. But my hope is that what- 
ever fragments | save will be worth 
treasuring, and that he will be glad 
to have them. —Alana Suskin 


| have a meager knowledge of the 

Holy Scriptures, but | am aware of the 
all-important injunction to remember, 
of the recurring phrase in the Hebrew 
liturgy: le-dorva-dor, from generation 
to generation. For Jews, handing on has 
always meant remembering. On it has 
depended the survival of ethnic identity 
as well as religious practice. | remember, 
therefore | am. The Ba’al Shem Tov, 
founder of Chasidism, once said: “For- 
getting is exile, remembering is the path 


(A Quest) 

Theo Richmond. Pantheon Books, 

1995; 543 pp. ISBN 0-679-43969-2. 
$27.50 ($3!.50 postpaid). Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000. 


to salvation.” In the light of twentieth- 
century history, | would amend that 

axiom: Forgetting is not exile; forgetting 
is the Final Soiution. 


The Black Holocaust for Beginners 


“The wind in my heart / Dust in my hair / 


Won't drive them away.” This Talking 
Heads song kept running through my 
mind as The Black Holocaust for Be- 
ginners nudged awake something 
groggy inside me: a mix of collective 
memory and learned forgetting. 


This history of the enslavement of 
African peoples dates the holocaust 
from 700 AD, beginning with the 
Arabs, moves to the Europeans 

in 1442, and ends in Sudan 

and Mauritania, where the 

abduction and enslavement 

of Africans take place today. Its 
pictures and stories recount one 

long relentless voyage across a sea of 
brutality and ugliness. Black Holocaust 


is an important addition to our palefaced 


syllabus of westem history. —Laura Alisanne 


The total number of slaves imported 

is not known. It is estimated that near- 
ly 900,000 came to America in the 
sixteenth century, 2.75 million in the 


seventeenth century, 7 million in the eigh- 

teenth, and over 4 million in the nineteenth— 
perhaps |5 million in total. Probably every slave 
imported represented, on the average, five corpses in 


ference.” He agrees he would trea- 
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israel, Palestine and Peace 


Amos Oz is a beloved writer in Israel, a novelist who uses the people and places 
of his homeland to tell his stories with eloquence and truth. When he speaks to 
the bleeding wounds of Israeli politics, people there tend to give his words greater 
consideration than they would give to those of elected politicians, popular activists, 


or analysts. 


Qz’'s own politics are not simple, and they don’t please many: they are the politics 
of compromise. A prominent voice in the dove-ish Peace Now movement, he has 
long spoken out for two states, one Jewish and one Palestinian. In the essays and 
speeches collected in Israel, Palestine and Peace, Oz uses his storytelling skills to 
make this difficult choice comprehensible, and explains why it is the only future 
left to these opposing, righteous peoples. —Allison Levin 


a 

Underneath the argument about the 
future of the Occupied Territories lurks 
a deep division whose origins go back 
before the wars and the occupations. 


Africa or on the high seas. The American 
slave trade, therefore, meant the elimina- 
tion of at least 60 million Africans. 


Your stay on the deathship lasts 88 days 
before you see land again. You are ex- 
hausted, drained . . . as if you have been 
running for months. You have aged in 
body beyond your nineteen years. You 
have lost about a third of your weight 
and some of your hair. You can feel the 
redness in your eyes. Your eyesight has 
deteriorated. You only have half your 
teeth left. Your once beautiful blemish- 
free chocolate brown silky smooth skin 
is now covered with sores, pockmarks, 
scars and has turned gray-yellowbrown. 
Your clothes are stinking rags barely 
covering you below your waist. 


It is a division over the character of the 
state of Israel, over the nature of Jewish 
existence at the present time, and over 
the meaning of the jewish heritage; a 
division over the relationship between 
Jewish values and Western culture, 
which has its immediate roots in the Re- 
naissance but whose roots go all the way 
back to the Bible and Ancient Greece. 


The Black Holocaust 

for Beginners 

S.E. Anderson. Iliustrated by Vanessa Holley. 
1995; 184 pp. ISBN 0-863 16-1 78-2. 

$11 ($14 postpaid). Writers & Readers 
Publishing, 625 Broadway, | 0th floor, 

New York, NY 10012; 212/982-3158. 


israel, Palestine and Peace 

Amos Oz. Harvest Books, 1995; 

129 pp. ISBN 0-15-600192-6. 

$11 ($14.50 postpaid). Harcourt Brace Trade 
Dept., 6277 Sea Harbor Drive, Orlando, FL 
32887-4300; 800/543-1918, fax 800/874-6418. 


And deeper still there may well lurk a 
division over the very meaning and pur- 
pose of life. 


Behind the question, “What is one justi- 
fied in dying for and what is it permissible 
to kill for?’ there always stand two other 
questions: “What are we living for?’ and 
‘How should we be living?’ 


e 

For so many years, we Israelis have told 
ourselves, sometimes rightly, sometimes 
as a result of a spasm of fear and suspi- 
cion, that we have no partner to talk to, 
that there is no point in playing chess 
with ourselves; that we shouldn't place 
the cart before the horse, that we'll 
cross the bridge when we come to it. 


Well then: we have come to the bridge. 


To be more precise, we have reached 
the point where we and they must begin 
building the bridge. 

There are no sweet compromises. Every 
compromise entails renouncing certain 
dreams and longings, limiting some a/»pe- 
tites, giving up the fulfilment of certa n 
aspirations, but only a fanatic finds com- 
promise more 
bitter than death. 


; 
~ 


This is why un- 
compromising 
fanaticism always 
and everywhere 
exudes the stench 
of death. Whereas 
compromise is 

in the essence 

of life itself. 


= The Torah says: 
‘Thou shalt opt 
for life.’ 

| Let us opt for life. 
= 
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Moving Violations 


Adventures Abroad 


There aren't too many tools that can 
stigmatize you, but a wheelchair is 
one. If you are a crip, you are working 
against the norms of society, you are 
succeeding in spite of them. Physical 
differences are where personal (or ani- 
mal, if you prefer) fear and herd men- 
tality take the place of our human 
sophistications. 


John Hockenbeny has been a radio 
and tv journalist, a call-in talk show 
host, and a storyteller. John is paraple- 
gic. He approaches the challenge of 
maneuvering on this planet differently 
than most of us do — it is a task of 
innovation. This is his book about nine- 
teen years of figuring things out, and 
reflections on what these years of 
self-creation say about himself, and 
society. Moving Violations is not a fix- 
it or self-help book, nor is it a cool, 
analytical accessibility nights book: 
Stereotypes, chip-on-shoulder anger, 
and disgust are in these pages. As well 
as John’s strong will, and tender heart, 
and wise and poignant sense of humor. 


These stories are ternbly personal: the 
kinds of disclosures you hate to make 
even to yourself, because then you 
have to behave with the wisdom. John 
puts words to the most compelling 
emotions and experiences — pride, 
self-reliance, family, love, love lost, 
hatred. These stories are completely 
accessible, no matter how you get 
around. —Allison Levin 


Once a flight attendant noted how adept 
| seemed to be in getting on planes. . . . 
“You really don’t let anything stop you, 
do you? | saw you get on that plane and 
you just didn’t stop at all. | just think that 
is great.” 

“| travel a lot.” 


“| guess you are the first handicapped 
person | have ever seen up close. Have 
you ever thought of killing yourself?” 


| wondered if this question appeared 
in the flight attendant’s official training 
manual under the heading of 
“Handicapped Patrons: Suggested 
Conversation Starters.” 


“Do you ask lots of people on your 
airline if they think of suicide?” 


“Oh, goodness no, that would be crazy.” 


The surprise about working in the 
Middle East was just how much easier 

it was in so many ways than living in 
America. In America access is always 
about architecture and never about 
human beings. Among Israelis and Pales- 
tinians, access was rarely about anything 
but people. While in the U.S. a wheel- 
chair stands out as an explicitly separate 
experience from the mainstream, in the 
Israel and Arab worlds it is just another 
thing that can go wrong in a place where 
things go wrong all the time. . . . 


Americans expect things to work. It is 
one of the consequences of being a su- 
perpower. Disabled people expect things 
not to work whether they are Americans 
or not. 


There was nothing odd about what | was 
doing . . . there was nothing worth star- 
ing at. | was just reacting to each physi- 
cal, human problem and solving it with 
the materials at hand... . The future 
seemed like an adventure on some fron- 
tier of physical possiblities. Each problem 
— getting up, rolling over, balancing in 

a chair, getting from here to there — 
needed a new solution. . . . Solving each 
problem offered a personal authorship 
to experience that had never before 
seemed possible. 


> 


Moving Violations 

(War Zones, Wheelchairs, 

and Declarations of Independence) 

John Hockenberry. 1995; 371 pp. 

ISBN 0-7868-6078-2. 

$24.95 ($27.95 postpaid). Little, Brown 
and Co., Order Dept., 200 West Street, 
Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204. 


Actually living abroad is much different 
than visiting. There isn’t any “Soon’s 
we get back home, we'll get that loose 
filling fixed.” You are home. As multi- 
national corporations have “desover- 
eignized,” citizens from many countries 
are settling for a while far away from 
where they were bom. This manual 
consists of interviews with people 
who've made the move. They aren't 
all retirees, either. Inciting stuff. 

—J. Baldwin 


On a vacation, especially if ground trans- 
portation is part of the package, you may 
not be aware of how easy or difficult ac- 
cess is to areas you may want to visit fre- 
quently as a resident. Tours are designed 
to smooth the path of the vacationer but 
on your own it may be steeper going. By 
taking a realistic look at the country’s 
leisure-time pleasures, and by estimating 
how often you expect to enjoy them, 
you will have a clearer picture of the 
time, effort and costs involved. 


“You adjust to almost anything,” says 
Bernice Gabler, who moved to Portugal 
from New York City. “I still have trouble 
adjusting to the supermarket because | 
can’t go buy a package of skinned chicken 
breasts — | have to buy the whole 
damned thing.” 


Neither Wolf nor Dog 


The author is an educator with experi- 
ence teaching on northem Midwestem 
reservations. One of his collections of 
oral histories of Ojibwye elders falls into 
the hands of a Lakota elder who has 
“a few things to say” before he dies, 
and insists that Kent Nerburn collabo- 
rate. From the back seat of a huge 
Buick traveling through the badlands, 
Nerbum tape-records Dan's decon- 
struction of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century North American geography, 
history, religion, linguistics, economics, 
ecology, and sociology. In language both 
uncomplicated and incendiary, Dan 
shares Indian jokes, bitterness, tribal 
mysteries, and the ecological 
perspective of his “one Indian and one 
white eye.” 
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High on Ann’s list of values is cultural 
stimulation. She plays violin with a cham- 
ber group in Dallas but is confident that 
she would be able to join a musical group 
(or form one) abroad — that is, as long 
as the area offers a certain level of cul- 
tural interest and attracts expatriates 
who share her taste for music. Nor does 
she need American expatriates to enjoy 
this pursuit. “The wonderful thing about 
the violin is that you don’t have to speak 
the language. You just put music in front 
of us and we play,” she explains. 


Adventures Abroad 

(Exploring the Travel/Retirement Option) 
Allene Symons & Jane Parker. 

1991; 286 pp. ISBN 0-933469-10-1. 
$12.95 ($14.85 postpaid). Gateway Books, 
2023 Clemens Road, Oakland, CA 94602; 
510/530-0299, fax 510/530-0497. 
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As a card-canying social activist, my 
liberal guilt was battered, leaving me 
more aware of the history and contem- 
porary life of Indian people and hope- 
fully more human. An unlikely cross 
between Black Elk Speaks and 
Dharma Bums . .. —Chip Barker 


“It doesn’t have to do with forgiveness. It 
has to do with honor. | tried to tell you 
that. Forgiveness just sets you free. Lets 
you think only about yourself. Honor 
makes you strong. It binds you to your 
past. Sitting Bull is alive in the hearts of 
his people. That is how they honor him. 
They don’t honor people who dragged 
him out of his bed naked and shot him in 
the head so the wasichu agent would give 
them a medal. 


“But his people had to run away to Pine 


Ridge after the 
shooting. It’s the 


with a8 
policemen Indians ne 


WOLF | 
DOG, 


jp 


Neither Wolf nor Dog 
(On Forgotten Roads 

with an Indian Elder) 

Kent Nerburn. 1994; 


291 pp. ISBN 1-880032-37-6. 

$11.95 ($15.95 postpaid). 

. New World Library, 58 Paul 
That's what | mean Drive, San Rafael, CA 94903; 
about blanket Indi- 800/972-6657. 
ans. Now they get 
all misty and talk - 
about how great 
Sitting Bull was, 
but they were willing to shoot him in the They're saying what they see, not what 
head so they would get their rations.” they want to see. Then when they meet 
.“ one of us who’s not a drunk, they have 
“For white people there are only two to deal with us. 


types of Indians. Drunken bums and 
noble Indians. In the old days, we used 
to be savages, but that’s gone. Now it’s 
drunks and noble Indians. | like the white 
men better who think we are all drunks. 
At least they’re looking at us as people. 


“The ones who see us all as wise men 
don’t care about the Indians at all. They 
just care about the idea of Indians. It’s 
just another way of stealing our humanity 
and making us into a fantasy that fits the 
needs of white people.” 
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Going into Darkness 


“Glory is the sunlight of the dead.” —Balzac 


In Ghana, like most of the rest of Africa, there are no formalized funeral services, but burials are 
important. Considered the single most important community activity, a funeral can cost as much 
as 346,000 cedis, a figure equivalent to three or four years’ income for a peasant, and more 
than two years’ income for a towndweller. On burial days, families pile into trucks bearing 
slogans like “The poor man has no friend,” and head to the local morgue for the ritual. 


Since 1976, artisans have been creating customized coffins which glorify the dead by dis- 

playing the sources of their success: a giant tuna for the fisherman, a Mercedes Benz for 

the wealthy motorist, a sports boot for the boxer, an oil can for the garage owner. Going 

into Darkness is a marvelous, full-color photographic journal focused on the people who 

make these coffins and the customs they die by. —Laurie Wagner Going Into Darkness 


(Fantastic Coffins from Africa) 


In 1987, on the second Saturday in August, the fishing community Thierry Secretan. Thames & 
‘ Hudson, 1995; 128 pp. 
of Botianaw in Ghana buried the oldest member of the village, Tse ISBN 0-500-27839-3. 
Obaneh, in a gigantic wooden onion. The onion, complete with $24.95 postpaid. W.W. Norton & 
roots, measured three metres (ten feet) overall and was painted Co., Order Dept., 800 Keystone 
the colours of a real onion. On top was the figure of aman plant- —_— industrial Park, Scranton, PA 
ing his spade in a bed of six little onions. The village of Botianaw, 18512; 800/233-4830. 
which lies beside the 
Gulf of Guinea, is 
surrounded by on- 
ion fields, and these 
PEPPER fields had been the 
Paa Joe’s workshop. property of Tse 
Made for a woman who sold Obaneh. At eighty- 
peppers. 1992. three the richest 
man in the village 
had earned the title 
of ancestor, aban- 
doning his earthly 
existence, but not 
his earthly relations. 
It was now incum- 
bent on the living to 


glorify his success. 


The dead are con- 
stantly present in 
the life of the Ga 
and no one eats or 
drinks without first 
making offerings 

to their ancestors. 
Respect for the 
ancient customs is a matter of life and death; a 
person's whole well-being depends on them, and 
these customs are a permanent link with the peo- 
ple who first established them. The Ga believe in 
reincarnation within the family, regarding sterility, 
which disrupts this process, as the ultimate misfor- 
tune. Nor can a person’s spirit rejoin its celestial 
family or become an ancestor capable of reincarna- 
tion unless it has undergone the appropriate burial 
rites. For a Ga it is better to incur lifelong debts 
than to cut back on funeral expenses. 


PIROGUE 

Kane Kwei's workshop. 

The most popular model with 
fishermen. 1992. 


Mary Deddeh Attoh was the oldest woman living in Dansoman, a suburb of Accra. 
ph At eighty-five she was still conducting her own business and taking an active part 
It took five days to make Tse Obaneh’s onion and —_in the affairs of the district. On her death, in 1987, she left behind eleven children, 
twenty-four hours to bury him in this masterpiece —_eighty-two grandchildren and sixty great-grandchildren. Her coffin, made in the 
of funerary art. shape of a chicken, accordingly had eleven chicks nestling beneath its wings. 
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visual VOICES 


Visual Voices POEM 


ASA 


Irving Weiss appreci- 
ates archaic, “classic” 
English poems as free 
and flexible objects, 
suitable for fanciful 
re-utterance and re- 
titling. The poems on 
the page behave much 
unlike they have done Visual Voices 

in the past few hundred _ (The Poem As a Print Object) 


Irving Weiss. 1994; 145 pp. 


mor and spontaneity to $20 postpaid. Runaway Spoor 
the work. And by giving Press, 1708 Hayworth Road, 
these old texts a new Port Charlotte, FL 33952 or 
and graphic “voice” he Irving Weiss, 319 Rosin Drive, 
| Chestertown, MD 21620; 
iweiss@washcoll.edu. A preview 


his own. of graphics from the book can be 
—Joaquin Gutierrez found at http://www.io.org/ 
~dalopes/rasp/. 


Prayer Poem Taking Off 


Robert Herrick (1591-1674), “A Child’s Grace.” 


Herve & child 7 ¢tana, 
Heavineg einer hata: 


Cold as PSAdaCKS 
Here a little child I stand, 

Herve chew Ther. 
Heaving up my either hand; 

Fev 3 to fall 

Cold as Paddocks though they be, 
our Meat, ana ow ug aii, Amen 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 


For a Benizon to fall 


On our meat, and on us all. Amen. 


Illuminations 


Here are more astonishing photographs 
by Rosamund Purcell (WER #87:1 | 5), 
the brilliant photographer of natural- 
history specimens. Her exquisitely 
composed pictures integrate the aes- 
thetically beautiful with scientific infor- 
mation. Thus, a flying lemur skeleton 
poses like a Balinese dancer next to its 
empty skin, giving us a chance to mar- 
vel at its oddity and specialization; a 
cleared-and-stained mouse-tailed bat 
continues to fly in a glass jar, gleaming 
crimson bones visible through its trans- 
lucent skin; a 2,000-year-old Rbog 
woman displays only her perfectly pre- 
served feet, toes arched, skin stained a 
strange purplish grey from the Danish 
peat she was found in. Sometimes 
Purcell's luminous images are conun- 
drums: a smiling cartoon face proves 
to be the junction of two vertebrae 
from a turtle’s spine; a rhino’s molars 
form the Greek letter pi. She never 
stoops to simply shocking the viewer, 
and instead treats her subjects with 
dignity and reverence, illustrating the 
odd way in which their preparations 

as scientific specimens have imbued 
them with immortality. 


as to what the photograph 
is about (how else would 
you know, for instance, 
that what you are looking 
at is the nerve channel of 
a whale’s jaw?), he adds 
more general reflections 


Stephen Jay Gould's text provides on natural history, diversity, a on 
insight and background to the photo- and evolutionary change. percent 
graphs. As well as providing information —Terr Nelson 


Illuminations 
(A Bestiary) 
Rosamond Wolff 
Purcell & Stephen J. 
Gould. 1986; 120 pp. 
ISBN 0-393-30436-1. 
$19.95 postpaid. W.W. 
Norton & Co., Order 
Dept., 800 Keystone 
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Reporter’s Notebooks 
$16.50 plus shipping per dozen. 
Stationers Inc., PO Box 755, 
Richmond, VA 23206; 
800/446-3002. 


Briefly (i.e., incompletely): 
Katy Butler has written for the 
New Yorker, the Washington 
Post, Vogue, the L.A. Times 


Sunday Magazine, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, CoEvo- 
lution Quarterly, The Whole 
Earth Catalog, and Whole Earth 
Review. She is at work on a book 
(tentatively called Cutting the 
Nightingale’s Tongue) about 
how we, as a culture, tell stories 
about sexual harm. 
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Reporter’s Toolkit 


HEN I FIRST WENT TO WORK at a city newspaper nearly 
twenty years ago, I did much of my research from envelopes 
of yellowed clippings, and typed away in a room full of clat- 


tering typewriters manned by cigarette-smoking 
World War II vets. Today, I write mostly from home 
and submit to magazines via modem. Newsrooms 
are computerized now and nearly as quiet as insur- 
ance offices, clippings glow green on the computer 
screen, and most of us take laptops with us when 
we go out of town. 


And yet the essential tools of our trade have not changed 
much: what really counts is still a reporter’s notebook, a 
reliable pen or pencil, and your own peculiar eyes, ears, 
nose, skin, tongue, and heart. These are enough to allow 
you to notice what you notice, to absorb the details that 
move you, and to write them down. 


The tools may be simple, but they are crucial. Reporting 
is the essential ingredient of the writing that follows it, the 
flour from which the bread is baked. If you know, say, that 
the Tibetan monks’ ceremonial drumsticks were bamboo, 
yellow, and curved like carpetbeaters, you convey a lot 
more than if you say they were weird and fantastical. If 
one monk wore bright red-and-orange striped socks under 
his robe and another a watch with an expandable band, 
you say more than if you write that they’re not free of 
western influence. Details bring the reader into the room 
with you. Details let the reader stand at your elbow and 
smell, taste, see, and hear the scene. It’s hard to fake 
them later. 


That is why I take all the notes I can afford to. I note how I feel and 
the time of the day and the color of the sky and exactly where I am 
in the city or the room. I try to record every sense — smell, taste, 
sound, touch, and sight. I write down what people are wearing, 
what they eat, and what they drive. I write whatever surprises or 
amuses me, whatever catches my eye even if I don’t understand 
why. I put down the thoughts that I am afraid will make me or 
someone else look like a fool. I write down the details that contra- 
dict my idea of what the story was about before I began. I write 
down the difference between what people do and what they say. I 
notice what lies outside the frame of the official “event,” and what 
I’m not supposed to notice. I especially write down what people 
do: it is the most interesting thing because it cannot be lied about. 
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I USE REPORTER’S NOTEBOOKS 
from Stationers Inc. in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Almost all newspaper reporters 
use them because they’re unobtrusive, 
they’re easy to pull out of a suit pocket 
or purse, they’re stiff-backed, and they 
say Reporter’s Notebook on the front so 
you look official. Your pencil or pen 
should write fast without skipping 
and you should have lots of them in 
your daypack or car. I like Onyx pens 
or #2 soft lead pencils, which I shar- 
pen at both ends. 


I prefer reporter’s notebooks to lap- 
tops (too formal) and tape recorders Olympia Pearlcorder L-200 


(not formal enough). Notebooks go Item HOLY 141-275; $186.75 

| everywhere and can be used on the = ymca dl 
run; they are less obtrusive than laptops, which are fine when you | Beach, FL 33445; 800/685-8800, 
need every word, the setting is sedate (a hearing, a courtroom), and _ | fx 800/685-5010. 

rapport is not a problem. Notebooks create just enough formality 
to make people speak less lazily than they do into tape recorders. 


Better yet, you can put an asterisk next to a good quote and find it 


Sanyo Transcriber 


The TRC 5020 has been replaced 
quickly when you sit down to write. Transcribing tapes is usually a by the upgraded TRC 6030. 
waste of time: quotes should be brief, and not only convey informa- Item #184-846; $219. Office Depot, 

2200 Old Germantown Road, 


tion but delineate character, show emotion, and advance the action. 
Delray Beach, FL 33445; 


800/685-8800, fax 800/685-5010. 


Long published interviews are another story, of course, 
and so are interviewees who may sue you for libel 
or disavow what they said. Then — and 

in crowded press conferences, when 
accurate quotes are hard to get right — 

I use a miniature Olympia Pearlcorder 

L-200. It’s metal, it fits into my palm, and 

it feels like it will last; its internal micro- 
phone picks up voices well, even in crowds. 
The tapes are tiny and easy to store. It’s voice- 
activated, and its siow speed gives me ninety 
minutes per side. I often take notes at the same 
time. (Later, you'll save hours in transcribing if 
you get a Sanyo TRC 5020 transcriber. It has vari- 
able speed and a foot pedal.) 


I carry my recorder and notebooks in a small 

black daypack with the logo taken off; it doubles 

as a pocketbook and a place to keep a wallet full of 

dimes. If the job involves waiting around in the cold, 

the pack also holds an umbrella, a scarf, and lycra leg- 

gings — lightweight items that can expand your comfort 
zone by ten or twenty degrees. A good trenchcoat with a 
warm lining takes me everywhere. Otherwise, I try to dress 
about as well as the person I’m interviewing: I don’t want to 
be intimidating, nor do I want to be dismissed. A Burberry 
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Radio Shack 
Telephone Recording 
Control Device 
#43-228A. $19.99 

at Radio Shack. 


Telephone Headsets 

Several corded and cordiess models available. 
$120 to $300 plus shipping. Hello Direct, 
5884 Eden Park PI., San Jose, CA 95138- 
9979; 800/444-3556, fax 408/972-8155, 

email xpressit@hiheilo.com, URL 
http://www.hello-direct.com. 


Stor-All Storage Boxes 
Item #346-734; pack of 6 for $4.99. 
Office Depot, 2200 Old Germantown 
Road, Delray Beach, FL 33445; 
800/685-8800, fax 800/685-5010. 


I sit at my computer 
and write an informal 
letter about what I 
learned, what surprised 
me, what details and 
memories move me the 
most. I think of what 
I write asaletter, 
written in plain 
English, to someone 
whose intelligence 

I respect. 
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won’t get you far at a homeless shelter, nor will ratty running shoes 
and a bad haircut make it in City Hall. (Dressed in jeans, I once 
had a terrible time trying to interview people waiting in line 
for opera tickets — they just laughed me off. Another 
day, in a white Norma Kamali shirtdress, I made 
it into an all-men’s city club and grabbed an 
interview before they could throw me out.) In 
a mob scene, as with children, bright attention- 
getting clothes help. Women reporters wore red, 
Nancy’s favorite color, to Reagan’s press conferences. 
But the writing I like best comes when I’m a grey mouse, 
skulking in the corner until people forget about me and 
begin to talk naturally to each other again. 


Every article needs both summary and scene: the scene re- 
quires being out on the street, but information is best gathered 
over the phone. You can record phone conversations for about 
$20 using Radio Shack’s Telephone Recording Control Device. It 
links your phone line directly to your tape recorder and has far 
better fidelity than those little suction cups you can attach to your 
phone receiver. In some states (not California) it’s legal to record 
people without their permission, but I recommend chatting for a 
few minutes and then asking people if they mind you taping. I 
don’t like recording people without their knowledge. A phone 
headset will save you a lot of pain if you spend more than ten 
minutes taking notes with your neck cricked up. 


When it’s time to write, being organized saves me hours. If I’ve 
interviewed more than five people, I print out each interview, put 
it in a separate manila folder, and keep them alphabetized in a Stor- 
All- cardboard file box on top of my desk. Then I sit at my computer 
and noodle around, writing an informal letter to myself about what 
I learned, what surprised me, what details and memories move me 
the most. I think of what I write as a letter, written in plain English, 
to someone whose intelligence I respect. 


When I quit my newspaper job for the third time last spring, I 
felt I was losing my information lifeline. But Knowledge Index, a 
Compuserve premium service, gives me more than I’ve ever had 
— weekend and evening access to back issues of more than thirty 
major newspapers across the country, including the Washington 
Post, the L.A. Times, the Miami Herald, and the Boston Globe. (The 
New York Times, alas, is available only for big bucks on Nexis.) 


Begin News 11 will get you into the San Francisco Chronicle's data- 
base. Find au=(Katy and Butler) and AIDS and PY=1987 will get you 
the number of stories I wrote on AIDS that year. Type s1/s/all will 
give you a short list of them. Type s1/I/1,3,5 will give you complete 
copies of stories one, three, and five from the short list. The key to 
saving money on Knowledge Index lies in writing out your search 
before you begin, downloading the short list, and signing off. Then 
inspect the list, choose what you want to download in full, write 
out a second search, sign back on, and retrieve what you want. 

For a little more than a dollar, I can print out seven articles. 
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I also have books that I regard as tools. They remind me what ex- 
cellent reporting looks like, and they still encourage me to take risks. 
Carl Bernstein and Robert Woodward’s All the President’s Men, the 
story of the Washington Post's exposure of the Watergate scandal, is 
the best how-to book on investigative reporting techniques I’ve ever 
seen. The introduction to Lillian Ross’s Reporting (out of print but 
available in some libraries) also beautifully introduces the ethics 

of reporting as practiced at the old New Yorker. 


Los Angeles writer Joan Didion is a master of noticing the distance be- 
tween the thing reported and the thing itself, and commenting on that 
space. Her reporting collections, Slouching Towards Bethlehem and The 
White Album, are not to be missed. Even more instructive are two pieces 
from After Henry. “Insider Baseball” covers the 1988 Bush and Dukakis 
presidential campaigns, where phony events (Dukakis tossing a base- 
ball on the tarmac at every campaign stop) were covered as though 
they were real. “Sentimental Journeys” examines news coverage of 
the 1989 rape and near-murder of a white woman jogger in Central 
Park at the hands of black teenagers. It is a subtle investigation of the 
ways that race, gender, and class shape reporting of sex crime, and 
how “sentimental narratives” about the fate of the city were overlaid 
onto the realities of the case. Both essays are cautionary tales and re- 
minders that what is in front of our faces is almost invariably more 
interesting than the ready-made boxes into which the press (at its 
worst) squeezes events. 


Ryszard Kapuscinski worked as a reporter for Poland’s official news 
agency between 1958 and 1980, covering revolutions and wars in 
Africa. The Soccer War is.a chronicle of the poetry that got left 


Notebooks create just 
enough formality to 
make people speak less 
lazily than they do 
into tape recorders. 
Better yet, you can 

put an asterisk next 
to a good quote and 

find it quickly when 
you sit down to write. 


After Henry 

joan Didion. Vintage Books, 

1992; 317 pp. ISBN 0-679-74539-4. 
$12 ($16 postpaid). Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, West- 
minster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000. 


The Soccer War 

Ryszard Kapuscinski. Vintage Books, 
1992; 232 pp. ISBN 0-679-73805-3. 
$12 ($16 postpaid). Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, West- 
minster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000. 


Knowledge Index 


out of the official dispatches. Like Didion, Kapuscinski has 

an unerring eye for the gap between rhetoric and reality. The 
other story to be found here is that of a man who courts death 
to find a functioning telex, runs burning roadblocks, is impris- 
oned and nearly murdered after the assassination (probably 
by the CIA) of the revolutionary Congolese leader Patrice 
Lumumba. His insane risk-taking, and his foolish but ulti- 
mately justified human trust, give Kapuscinski’s book its 
redemptive power. 


I expect to wrestle until I die with how not to leave the best 
parts out. Sometimes it can’t be helped: truths wriggle free 
of the sieve imposed by short deadlines and tight spaces. But 
often what stops me is the fear that my own perceptions will 
expose me for the weirdo that I am. What makes your work 
most peculiarly yours is also what may make it most univer- 
sal. In 1988, I spent an afternoon in a San Rafael warehouse 
watching Mickey Hart fit Tibet’s Gyuto monks with headset- 
microphones for a northern California chanting tour. In their 
maroon robes and black plastic headsets, I thought that they 
looked like a double line of medieval telephone operators. I 
didn’t want to write it down at the time because I thought 
only a peculiar person (me) would see the scene that way. 
When I reread the story today, I’m glad I took the chance. @ 


information from Compuserve, 
800/848-8990. 
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The Norton Book of Interviews 


The NPR Interviews 1995 


In 1892, Rudyard Kipling ejected two 
reporters from his home, yelling after 
them, “Why do | refuse to be inter- 
viewed? Because it is immoral! It is a 
crime, just as much of a crime as an of- 
fense against my person, as an assault, 
and just as much merits punishment. It 
is cowardly and vile.” Despite Kipling’s 
protestations, the interviews compiled 
by Christopher Silvester make a strong 
argument for the interview as the most 
vital journalistic innovation in the past 
150 years — a period increasingly 
dominated by personality and celebrity. 
Reflecting the growing importance and 
diversity of celebrity personality, Stevens 
selected celebrities from many forums. 
Interviews with politicians (David Lloyd 
George and Huey Long), dictators 
(Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and perhaps 
Huey Long again), intellectuals (Marx 
and Freud), writers (Gertrude Stein 

and F. Scott Fitzgerald), artists 
(Picasso), actors (Montgomery Clift) 
and actresses (Greta Garbo), even 
criminals (Al Capone) raise the inter- 
view from a mere celebrity exposé to 
an accessible method of communicat- 


The Norton Book of Interviews 
Christopher Silvester, Editor. 

1996; 640 pp. ISBN 0-393-03876-9. 

$30 postpaid. W.W. Norton & Co., Order 
Dept., 800 Keystone Industrial Park, Scranton, 
PA 18512; 800/233-4830. 


Hollywood's state of mind about me, 
one way or the other. The matter with 
me is — | WANT A MAN! | told you 

| haven’t had an affaire for six months. 
I'm bored to the point of suicide when 
I’m not in love. When | am in love, | 
want to die. | always want to die when 
I’m on the top. When I’m down again, 
| want to fight back. | wish to God | 
could fall in love now — find someone 
to fall in love with. Six months is a long, 
long while. | want a man!” —Tallulah 
Bankhead interviewed by Gladys Hall 


These interviewers really know how to 
get the good stuff. Robert Siegel, Liane 
Hansen, Scott Simon, Bob Edwards, 
and the other NPR journalists here al- 
most always succeed in revealing the 
nuances of an event or an idea or a 
person, leaving the dominant images 
and personal agendas to the more 
popular media. Pretty refreshing. My 
dread of the “Washington” and “Elec- 
tion '94” chapters subsided when | 
began to open the book at random 
and found that these are all just 
people talking about the day-to-day 
experiences that make the larger 
story — the big gyms of Indiana, 

an unjust nine years in prison, an 
untethered spacewalk, or a congres- 
sional campaign — significant. 


| did miss the feel of radio, about the 
closest thing we have left in America to 
a shared oral history. It's better to hear 
Czeslaw Milosz reading his own poetry 
or the honking of thousands of geese as 
they alight on their winter refuge, but 
reading the words of the people who 


ing philosophies and aesthetics. 
—Andrew Needham 


Then the reporter asked him how he 
felt now about the jazz-mad, gin-mad 
generation whose feverish doings he 
chronicled in This Side of Paradise. 
How had they done. How did they 
stand up to the world? 


“Why should | bother myself about 
them?’ he asked. ‘Haven't | enough wor- 
ries of my own? You know as well as | 
do what has happened to them. 


‘Some became brokers and threw them- 
selves out of windows. Others became 
bankers and shot themselves. Still others 
became newspaper reporters. And a few 
became successful authors.’ 


His face twitched. 


‘Successful authors!” he cried. “Oh, my 
God, successful authors!’ 


He stumbled over to the highboy and 
poured himself another drink. —F. Scott 
Fitzgerald interviewed by Michael Mok 

e 


‘If there’s anything the matter with me 


Radiotext(e) 


Radio has been, generally speaking, a 
forgotten medium as far as scholarly 
attention is concemed. In part this is 
because media scholars in the past few 
decades have tended to fixate on tele- 
vision, and in part it is because radio 
has become such a dismal swamp: 

a disaster area that is little more than 
an extension of the record industry. 
Radiotext(e) attends to the subject 
with thoughtful and interesting articles 
(some written as early as the twenties) 
from a wide range of political perspec- 
tives. Among the authors represented 
are Bertolt Brecht, Walter Benjamin, 
Ezra Pound, Leon Trotsky, Edward 

R. Murrow, George Orwell, Happy 
Harry Hard-On, and Emperor 

Hirohito. You'll find the book an 
excellent guide both to radio's past 
and its future possibilities. 

Radiotext(e) is #16 of a series of works 


published by Semiotext(e) (WER 
59:50). —Arthur Asa Berger 


Radiotext(e) 

Neil Strauss, Editor. 1993; 

350 pp. ISBN 0-936756-94-2. 

$12 ($15 postpaid). Autonomedia, PO Box 
568, Williamsburgh Station, Brooklyn, NY 
11211; 718/387-6471, fax 718/963-2603. 


There’s much more to radio than meets 
the ear: It’s radio waves zapping your 
leftovers back to edibility every time you 
pop them in the microwave. It’s radio as- 
tronomy eating up over 3 billion dollars 
of U.S. government research money. It’s 
radio sateliites ensuring that American 
children spend as much time listening to 


now, it’s certainly not Hollywood or 
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NPR 


were there is the next q 94 


best thing. 
—Elizabeth Thompson 


Abraham Verghese is a 
doctor. Born in Africa of 
Indian parents, he was 
educated in the United 
States and in India, and 
settled in Johnson City, 
Tennessee. His book, My 
Own Country, is the story 
of how that conservative 
small town and the immi- 
grant physician dealt with 
the arrival of AIDS. 
Verghese tells Linda 
Wertheimer that AIDS is 
a metaphor for shame and 


Robert Siegel, Editor. 
1994 edition: 320 pp. 
ISBN 0-395-7 1373-0, 


1995 edition: 320 pp. 
ISBN 0-395-73054-6 


Mail Order Dept., 
181 Ballardvale Street, 


800/225-3362. 


The NPR Interviews 


$11.95 ($14.95 postpaid). 


$12.95 ($15.95 postpaid). 
Both volumes $29.80 post- 
paid. Houghton Mifflin Co., 


Wilmington, MA 01887; 


secrecy, for furtive homo- 
sexuality. (May 16, 1994.) 


more significant to 
our town than famine 
in the Sahel or a plane 
crash in Thailand. You 
could shop in the 
mall, cut your hair in 
Parks & Belk, pick up 
milk in the Piggly 
Wiggly, bowl at Holi- 
day Lanes, find bawdy 
entertainment at he 
Hourglass Lounge — 
and never know that 
one of my patients 
was seated right next 
to you, but might 
nevertheless cause 
you to stand up and 
scream if you knew 
how close it was. 


“My problem was the 


opposite: | saw AIDS everywhere in the 


Verghese: [reading] “AIDS simply did not 
fit into this picture we had of our town. 
The TV stations and the Johnson City Press 
did a fine job of parroting what the wire 
services carried about AIDS. But they 
never succeeded in treating the deaths of 
Rock Hudson or Liberace as being any 


fabric of the town; | wanted to pick up a 
megaphone as | stood in a checkout line 
and say, ‘ATTENTION K-MART SHOP- 
PERS; JOHNSON CITY IS A PART OF 
AMERICA, AND, YES, WE DO HAVE 
AIDS HERE.” . . . 


Wertheimer: There’s one woman in your 
book who says that she understood that 
her brother was gay, but she had no 
word for it. | mean, [you describe] 
people for whom this whole thing is 

just not a part of their world at all. 


Verghese: Absolutely. 


Wertheimer: And the way they came to 
terms with it? 


Verghese: | asked her, “Do you remem- 
ber the moment when you knew he was 
gay?” She said, “Well, he had these 
strange friends, and | told him one time, 
| said, ‘Be careful, now. You be careful.” 
| said, “Do you mean that you knew he 
was gay?” She said, “I don’t think | ever 
used that word, because gay might have 
been what he did, but it wasn’t who he 
was.” Which | was always intrigued by, 
because | wondered if he had been able 
to address her sentence, whether he 
would have agreed. | don’t think he 
would have agreed. | think gay was what 
he was, and perhaps it was just two dif- 
ferent ways that they chose to view 

this particular scenario. 


ALWAYS THE 


Muzak as their parents. And it’s radio-controlled 
implants making it possible to neutralize a rabid ani- 
mal at the press of a button. Even your body has a 
biological radio set, which can be triggered by a sei- 
zure of the temporal lobe. Radio knows no bound- 


aries; it’s signal is as unavoidable as it is unstoppable. 


—Neil Strauss 


» 

Comrades, | have just come from the Turkmenistan 
jubilee celebrations. This sister republic of ours in 
Central Asia today commemorates the anniversary 
of its foundation. It might seem that the subject of 
Turkmenistan is remote from that of radio technol- 
ogy and from the Society of Friends of Radio, but in 
fact there is a very close connection between them. 
—Leon Trotsky 


Radio is a space without walls, an art alternative 
that is the ideal locale for an art that seeks to 
present itself as information and experience as 
opposed to goods. The sound is the object, the 
ephemeral trace in the mind of the receiver, a sen- 
sation resonating along aural pathways and passage- 
ways. The word is the object, bouncing like 2 ball 
through memory, onto the visual field of the inner 


eye. —Jacki Apple 


FIRST ORD 


“SEIZE THE RADIO STATION!” 


NO) Hither knows the 
power of rade. 

Hut in hie hands, 4 is « poerr for evil — 
a force te «mash men's 

We. a free men, will heten tomght to 
programs ef eur own choosing — because 
brave men are fighting that we may remain 

Ace that these fighting mrn have 
emple resources of vital equipment, Rogers 
Majestic has canverted ite factories end 
research laburatories LOO. to war 
pur 


ROGERS MAJESTIC (1941) LIMITED 


A N OD 
Manulacturers of Ragers, Majestic and DeForest Radios and Rogers Long-Liie Fully 


t-uarantee Radw Tubes 


ER OF THE NAZI INVADER 


(im that triumphant day «when the propies 
of the anqur rrr lan<t« ase comter wl 
their radio stations we shall provide 
( anadians with revolutionary Rogers. 
Majestic and Deborest Radios. 
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Ben & Jerry’s: The Inside Scoop 


This is the story of how Ben and Jerry 
and their zany extended family grew 

a one-scoop operation housed in an 
abandoned gas station into a $1 50 
million, five-hundred-empioyee, soon- 
to-be-international ice cream success 
story. Even though a lot of people have 
become disenchanted with high-fat 
products, and Ben & Jerry's homemade 
posted a big loss at the end of 1994, 
after reading this book it seems likely 
that this company will survive. After 

all, these guys made working in an 

ice cream factory fun. 


One of the best things about this book 
is that it deflates the myth of the over- 
night entrepreneur and gives a realistic 
look at what it really takes to be suc- 
cessful and stay true to your values. All 
the blemishes are in here, plus lots of 
inspiring stories about turning potential 
disasters into marketing triumphs. 
—Salli Rasberry 


Ben and Jerry set out to make ice cream 
that was rich, creamy, smooth, dense, 
and chewy. That meant a low overrun 
and lots of butterfat, well above the 

10 percent minimum that by law has to 
be in a frozen dessert in order to call it 
ice cream. Their product was also going 
to be very heavily flavored, largely as a 
result of Ben’s sinus problems. “It tastes 
great,” he'd tell Jerry when asked to 
evaluate a new test batch, “but | can’t tell 
what flavor it is.” Jerry would go back, up 
the dosage, and usually wind up putting 
in about one and a half to two times the 
amount suggested by the manufacturer. 


To compensate for Ben’s inability to 
distinguish subtle flavor variations, they 
decided to put lots of chunks or add- 

ins in the ice cream. Many of the flavors 
were developed with the idea of creating 
texture variations and a “mouth feel” 
that Ben could respond to. 


Once again, the special-events van was 
called into service. The crew left Ver- 
mont in darkness, arriving in Boston just 
as the sun was coming up. They met up 
with Ben at the apartment, picked up 
some ice cream over at Paul’s, and then 
set out on their mission. “There’s a good 
place, go down there,” Ben would shout 


out to the driver from the passenger 
seat. When he found a spot to his liking, 
Ben would tell the driver to pull over, 
the doors in the back of the van would 
swing open, and Ben and the crew would 
go charging into whatever office building 
they happened to have parked in front 
of. They had cloth bags slung over their 
shoulders, like those used by paper boys, 
that were loaded up with pints, plastic 
spoons, and twenty-five-cents-off cou- 
pons. On the back of the coupons we’d 
printed an updated list of all the stores 

in Boston where the ice cream was avail- 
able. Splitting up into two teams of two, 
they’d wander through the building, pass- 
ing out ice cream to startled workers. 


Ben & Jerry’s: The Inside Scoop 
(How Two Real Guys Built a Business with 

a Social Conscience and a Sense of Humor) 
Fred Lager. Crown Publishers, 

1994; 242 pp. ISBN 0-517-88370-8. 

$14 ($18 postpaid). Random House, Order 
Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 
21157; 800/733-3000. 


A Stiff Drink and A Close Shave 


role to the nines. —Paul Wintemitz 


this small slice of cultural anthropology takes you back into the dark ages B.C. 
(before cable) — back to the thirties, forties, and fifties, wnen men were men. 
Well: at least, as this slim volume points out, they had more than enough 
manly accoutrements and accessories to define their turf and play their 


The presentation is beautiful. Some of the artifacts are rare and revelatory 
(and, | grudgingly admit, funny). These qualities just about make up for the 
text, which is precious and bland, with an undercurrent of contempt for 
the benighted males of recent history. —James Donnelly 


| CASE 


Back when trousers were cut wide 
and had roomy pockets, you didn’t 
want your keys jangling as you walked. 
accenting cach step like Buddy Rich 
riding his top hat. 


} POCESsST | 


it was, at most, wo blades, 
one long, one short, for cutting 
twine-wrapped packages or that hunk 
of salami in your lunchbox, and 
facilitating some minor repairs while 
impressing any wife, kids, 


POCEETS 


Pockets are a man’s domain, 
holding your essential 
equipment—wallet, keys. 
cash, stiletto, lucky charm, 
lighter, lint. Wear your jeans 
often enough, white patches 
emerge, outlining your 
wallet, keys, and favorite 
Zippo. Pockets protect and 


hide what's yours. Magicians 
load secret pockets with a 


If thin, « rode on your hip and held 
only a few surreptitious swigs. Larger ones 
fit in the breast pocket of your overcoat 
and carried sufficient fluid co spike 
a large bowl of punch. 


An American boy's mojo, it was one of 

those mysterious childhood icons, like a 

fungo bat, caps, Bazooka Joe, whoopee 
cushions, and the cardboard caddy 


fabulous array of objects. 
Cops rely on back pockets 
to keep their logbooks and 
flashlights. Spies and Pls 
pack them with jimmies, 
mini-cameras, decoders, 
and other tools of the trade. 
As you age, the contents of 
your pockets age with you. 
Shakespeare's melancholy 
Jacques could have used 
them to chart the stages of 
man. In youth, slingshots 
and baseball cards. Later, a 
jackknife, latch key, and 
rabbit's foot. As a teenager, 
a pack of humps, dice, a 
rubber, and a solitary finsky. 
In adulthood, wallet, lighter, 
and car keys. Finally, a 
bile-soaked handkerchief 
and little container of pills. 


| maparr’s Foot | 


or fair maidens in the vicinity. around a Howard Johnson's hot dog. 
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A Nation of Salesmen 


Earl Shorris maintains somewhat un- 
convincingly that selling is a primary 
connection between humans and, much 
more convincingly, that through its long 
history selling has come to exercise a 
primary influence over our world view. 


For Shonns, selling involves a product 
or idea to be sold, a prospective buy- 
er, and a disinterested mediator who 
merely needs the exchange to happen 
regardless of what is being sold to 
whom. This is the salesman. Shorris 


traces this figure from the serpent sell- 
ing Eve the fruit of knowledge to our 
current market-driven culture, and finds 
the salesman no longer merely a me- 
dium for exchange but a role inhabited 
by many people in a foundering society. 


| suppose there is some peril in recom- 
mending Shorris's book in a magazine 
that reviews and promotes products 
and ideas, but this irony is a reminder 
of the dangers and possibilities inherent 
in our consumer economy. To confront 


Dont be fish = 


be, her dream man! 


Will her Caress test 


tell tales about your hair? 


Grooms hair, 
never 

greases it 
The proof is 
in the pam 

hard! 


Maybe it was |FK’s bare-headed appearance at his own inau- 


what our society has become, Shorris 
has vague prescriptions: a sense of 
wonder that fosters autonomous 
thought. Nevertheless, this is a fair 
approximation of what one gets 
from reading A Nation of Salesmen. 


—Sandy Zipp 


A Nation of Salesmen 

(The Tyranny of the Market 

and the Subversion of Culture) 

Earl Shorris. 1994; 352 pp. 

ISBN 0-380-72678-5. $12.50 

($14 postpaid). Avon Books, PO Box 767, 
Dresden, TN 38225; 800/223-0690. 


When the market takes command of cul- 
ture, the ethical question changes from 
“How shall we live?” to “What do we 
want?” The explicit difference is in the 
loss of the sense of limits, the hesitation 
between the will and the act which can 
last forever in a society built on principle. 


Under the dominion of homo vendens, 
man is no longer free to know the world. 
The salesman now informs him. In the 
mix of mind and matter, 


a= sf 
er 


gural that signaled the demise of men’s hats in America. Be- nner 


fore that, MEN WORE HATS. It was as simple as that. Not 
just policemen and firemen and cowboys, but the milkman, 
the guy in the ice cream truck, the cabby, the bus driver. 
Hats topped off your mufti. You didn’t feel dressed without 
one. And even the COMMON FEDORA, standard attire 
for the working man, had a myriad of variations that al- 
lowed a man to make it his own. Whether he wanted his 
crown with a center crease, or a teardrop, or a PORKPIE. 
Whether there was a feather in his band. Whether he had 
a wide brim or narrow, what angle he turned it down, and 
if he went with the grosgrain ribbing or left it plain. Like a 
baseball player’s glove, a man’s hat was very much his own. 


The rhythm of a morning shave is a slow blues — a quiet, 
solitary, contemplative experience, like a pitcher’s last mo- 
ments in front of his locker before starting a big game. 


a Close Shave 


ISBN 0-81 18-0757-6. 


A Stiff Drink and 


(The Lost Arts of Manliness) 
Robert Sloan. 1995; 96 pp. 


$12.95 ($16.45 postpaid). 
Chronicle Books, Order Dept., 
275 Sth Street, San Francisco, 

CA 94103; 800/722-6657. 


= perception, the information 


comes not from the senses 
encountering reality but 
from the salesman. Man 
has lost the world. . . . 


Under the conditions of 
a life dominated by homo 
vendens, an abstraction 
of desire, the unthinking 
market, initiates action. 
The world no longer 
begins from man; he has 
forfeited the autonomy 
of his own reason. Man 
has lost his mind. 
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MARK HAAS STANDS IN THE MIDDLE OF A 
» warehouse, surrounded by discarded computers. 


They are piled floor to ceiling along the walls; they 
| fill the racks that crisscross the room, and spill from 

_ the doorways of the smaller adjoining rooms. Outside, 
ee donated terminals make a small mountain on 
the Computer Recycling Center’s loading dock. 


“It’s insane,” says Haas. “Our schools are desperate for computers 
and we throw away a million of them a month in America.” Haas, 
who vibrates at the frequency of a man who has seen a vision, talks 
effusively as he explains how his company places refurbished com- 
puters in schools throughout the San Francisco Bay area. 


Five years ago, Haas was working as a robotics engineer for Quan- 
tum Corporation when he was told to dispose of a warehouse full 
of outdated computers. “I sold them for scrap,” says Haas apolo- 
getically. But the experience of such wholesale waste was the germ 
for an idea that has come to fruition in this two-story building in 
the heart of Silicon Valley. Since January 1993, when the nonprofit 
Computer Recycling Center opened its doors with “forty shells of 
computers on the floor,” thousands of reconditioned computers 
have left the building to begin new jobs. 


The CRC began in the tradition of its high-tech, garage-born start- 
up neighbors: launched with Haas’s own money, $2,000 from a 
friend, and a vision born of necessity. A $20,000 President’s Grant 
from the David Packard Foundation soon followed. Haas quickly 
saw that his warehouse of outdated and semifunctional equipment 
was a perfect laboratory in which to teach hands-on basic computer 
repair. Early in 1994, the CRC was included in the Federal Job 

© 1996 Paul Winternitz. Training Partnership program, and began a state-licensed school to 
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| pacsstes | What the CRC has lacked in big-time funding it has recouped 
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© 


teach repair and Novell network skills. More recently, the CRC 
participated in the Computers for Guns program in Oakland and 
San Francisco: 300 handguns were exchanged for 300 functioning 


from the spirit and hard work of more than 150 volunteers — 
novices as well as computer professionals. Since the average 
personal computer is replaced every three to five years, there 

is always a great variety of equipment for the volunteers to 
evaluate. They are usually able to get equipment up and running 
within a month or two. But CRC’s work is not over once the com- 
puters are in the schools: they offer a $200 maintenance exchange 
program as a warranty. 


As technology leapfrogs from the 286 processor to the 386, the 
486, the Pentium, and beyond, corporations scrambling to keep 
up with the pace have become the major source for donated com- 
puters. More nonprofit organizations have appeared along the 
road to the landfill. “Your old computer has the power to give 
new life,” says Yvette Marrin, president and cofounder of the 
National Cristina Foundation. Working with public and private 
organizations, other nonprofits, local computer user groups, and 
volunteers, the Cristina Foundation has built a grassroots process 
for getting obsolete computers to people with special needs — the 
disabled and the disadvantaged. 


On the international scene, the Boston-based East West Interna- 
tional Development Foundation has placed computers in over 
seventy countries. Cofounded by Alex Randall in 1990, East West 
works to get its revitalized machines to groups involved in social 
transformation projects around the globe. Many East West dona- 
tions have gone to the newly emerging social systems in Eastern 
Europe. “What is freedom of the press if you don’t have a press?” 
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asks Randall. “Our old XTs and ATs and Mac 512s are awesome 
tools to people who don’t have them.” 


Oslobodjenje, the last surviving daily newspaper in Sarajevo, has 
been able to continue with East West’s help. Though the newspaper 
has suffered mortar attacks and has lost five of its staff to gunfire, 

it still manages to publish regularly, with the help of portable PCs 
donated by East West and carried in by reporters from National 
Public Radio. 


Not all computer recycling is as dramatic. In the long run, the 
everyday details of dealing with reusable items such as toner car- 
tridges and re-inking ribbons are just as important for the environ- 
ment. If you are one of the millions who traded in your dot-matrix 
printer for a laserprinter in recent years, you may be wondering 

fie = Cwhat to do with your empty toner cartridge. In the early 1990s, 
RESOURCES a ae when the laserprinter boom was getting underway, it was esti- 
mated that ten million of these cartridges ended up in landfills 
Computer Recycling Center, each year. 


Inc.: Mark Haas, 1245 Terra Fortunately, this waste of reusable items did not go unnoticed. 
Bella Avenue, Mountain View, —_ Now more than 4,000 businesses across the country deal in reusable 
CA 94043; 415 / 428-3700. cartridges. These companies oifer three basic options: refill, recon- 
National Cristina Foundation: _— dition, or remanufacture. Refillers do just that — add new toner; 
Yvette Marrin, Ph.D., 591 W. reconditioners extend the lifespan of the cartridge by recoating its 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, photosensitive drum; remanufacturers are able to replace compo- 
CT 06830; 203 / 622-6000 or nent parts and give your cartridge a new spin on the same wheel. 


800/CRISTINA. As the rate of technological change increases, the functional 

East West Education lifespan of your computer decreases. Eventually, all these machines 
Development Foundation: could end up at the scrap dealer or in the landfill. There are an 
Stephen Farrell, President, estimated 40 million computers in the US today. The average PC 

23 Dry Dock Avenue, weighs 60 pounds (25 pounds of plastic, 25 pounds of metal, and 
3rd Floor, Boston, MA 02210; 10 pounds of ceramics). We are talking trash in a big way. 
617/542-1234. 


Currently, computers that make it to the scrap dealer are first 
scavenged for usable chips, then their circuit boards are melted 
down for valuable metals (the predominant metal is gold). Plastics 
reclamation presents a more difficult problem, since they are often 
in the form of multiresin laminates or have bits of metal embedded 
in them. IBM has recently begun to address this problem by using 
more single-resin polymers and by coding them so they can be 
writer and photographer. easily identified and recycled. 

Michael Robin is associated 


Paul Winternitz is a 


San Francisco-based freelance 


Nevertheless, the next time you upgrade to the latest in computer 
editor at MicroTimes and equipment, don’t heave yesterday’s technology out the window or 
former coordinating editor for stuff it in the closet. To you it may be an obsolescent pile of bits 
Nicaraguan Perspectives. and bolts, but it could still transform someone else’s life — or be 
distilled to its basic elements and used again. @ 
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Democracy and Technology 


In the opening pages of Democracy and Technology, Richard Sclove links the installation 
of running water in the small Spanish village of Ibieca with the Amish tradition in Ohio. 
Technology affects the two peoples in opposite ways. The water fountain, formerly 
lbieca’s social center, became superfluous and the people no longer gathered there 

to gossip. Over the next few years, the community's social fabric began to unravel. The 
Amish, on the other hand, talk about new technologies at regular meetings, each person 
presenting his or her view. They maintain intimate discussion and a democratic means 
of handling innovation. 


Sclove ends his treatise with a down-to-earth strategy for developing a democratic poli- 
tics of technology based on the Danish “consensus conferences” and the Dutch “science 
shop” models. Our current methods of integrating technology most often exclude lay 
citizens, raise the “nght” questions long after they were needed, and neglect to develop 
an overview. Sclove exhorts us all to keep talking to each other. —M.. Pramik 


* 

Reconsider, then, our society's ineptness 
at guiding technological change. Might it 
have less to do with modern technologi- 
cal complexity than with a failure to 
evolve institutions through which we 
could begin to act upon appropriate 
questions? The potential list of neglected 


arenas. The causes of citizens’ disaffec- 
tion and political disengagement are 
complex, but . . . technology has played a 
much more significant and intricate role 
than is commonly believed. 


Love 


Democ 

And Technology 
Richard Sclove. 1995; 338 pp. 
ISBN 0-89862-86 | -X. 

$18.95 ($22.45 postpaid). 
Guilford Publications, 72 Spring 
Street, New York, NY 10012; 
800/365-7006. 


questions concerning technology is long. 
It could encompass the entire domain of 
technologies’ social aspect: the political, 
cultural, sociological, psychological, 

and spiritual realms. Moreover, 

one might need to integrate such 


Technologies’ Genesis 


Technologies are contingent 
social products 


issues with others more familiar 
— matters of technical feasibil- 


ity, economics, environment, 


Technologies Are Polypotent Pi 


health, and defense. 

‘ Technologies manifest both focal 
iti | d nonfocal functions, effects 

Technologies function politi- | an : 

cally and culturally as social and meanings 

structures by coercing physi- Vv 


cal compliance; prompting 


subconscious compliance; 


constituting systems of social 
relations; establishing oppor- 
tunities and constraints for 
action and self-realization; 
promoting the evolution 

of background conditions; 
affecting nonusers; shaping 
communication, psychological 
development, and culture 
generally; and constituting 
much of the world within 
which lives unfold. 


A study issued in 1991 by 
the Kettering Foundation 
reports that Americans 
yearn to be more involved 
in public affairs but feel 
locked out of consequen- 
tial decision-making 


Technologies’ Sociai Consequences _ 


Technologies function as (latent) social structures 


A technology's specific consequences are 
context-dependent 


Combinations of focally unrelated technologies often interact to 
produce aggregate structural results 


Technologies--like other social structures-- influence, but do not 


determine, social reality 


Other social structures (e.g., 

laws, major governmental and 

economic institutions, cultural 
beliefs and languages) 


Texture of everyday life, 


including... 


course of history, 
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AM A MUSIC THEORIST. 
It is a title I almost never 
claim, though it is on my 
diploma (A.B. in Music 


Theory and Composition). 


lama “writer,” “composer,” 
“record producer”: these are the 
job titles people will swallow. But 
because it is my lot in life is to 
agonize over the Why questions, 

I endlessly return to the theory, the 


blueprint, the mission statement. 


When I went into music, it was 

not to “make music” as if it were 
weaving rugs or stamping out 
widgets. Music as art, as commu- 
nication, needed a content for its 
traffic. Sometimes I am fully com- 
mitted to the conventional issues: 
“Golly, am I sad!” “This is what I 
think beauty is — and balance and 
symmetry and suspense and repose 
...” But I do go back always to the 
base questions: What is music? 
Where does it come from? Where 
does it go? Can we see the whole 
perimeter of its range, its spectrum? 


BYAZROGERGHY DE 


ILLUSTRATION BY WINSLOW COLWELL 


Me 


In a book I am writing, the special, personal 
revelation I hope to defend is an applied tactical 
concept of music history as an evolutionary process: 
the logical, even inexorable mix of anthropology 
and physics. And then, to consider the larger im- 
plications of that context, and of the possibility that 
the new context projects some useful grid lines into 
the future. 

That is the practical plan of the work. A lot of 
books teach music theory; and while I believe I 
am good at the work of teaching and clarifying, 
I do not see myself as irreplaceable. However, 
I take on the process of repeating the whole context 
because I will need my whole background laid out 
to support the fact that I will end up in a new place, 
beyond where I was led — I think. 

Here are synopses of the first two chapters 
(as they stand, tentatively, thus far). 

We begin by me explaining where I hope to get 
us in the end. One of my music professors at UCLA 
paraphrased Beethoven to us in some class. I will 
find the original for the footnote, but the gist of the 
paraphrase was that Ludwig had said: “All of the 
secrets of the universe are contained in my music, if 
people could only hear them.” My first reaction was 
to wonder what kind of arrogant son of a bitch he 
must have been to say such a thing. It bothered me 
greatly. In spite of the rather practical attitude to- 
wards artistes given me in school, I couldn’t help 
but see some people like Beethoven as gods. It hurt 
to think of him as so arrogant. It took me many years 
to understand that such a statement could in fact 
contain no pride at all. What if he meant it literally? 
(I believe Ludwig was in the middle somewhere — 
we’re all entitled to a just pride in a job well done; 
and a little extra is only natural.) But when Moses 
went up onto Mount Sinai and received the ten 
commandments, he came back and said he had 
heard the voice of God and that God had given him 
His law for the people of Israel. Just the facts. Edison 
invented the electric light bulb and changed the 
experience of being a human for all time to come. 
Whatever his emotions were, it was just the truth. 
What if Ludwig van Beethoven really felt it had 
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THE BRAIN FUNCTIONS 


coum - THAT UTILIZE RHYTHM AND 


MUSICAL ARCHITECTURE 


MIGHT REPRESENT THE 
FILING SYSTEM FOR 


been his personal ex- 
perience as a composer 
that he had been able 
to quantify a musical 
testimony, a report of 
his philosophical ex- 
perience that really did 
describe an alternate, 
parallax look at the 
universe? What if he 
really did believe he 
had been somewhere, attained a view over the wall 
that no one else seemed to have reported? Would 
that not place him in the class of Moses or Neil 
Armstrong or Columbus or Leif Eriksson or Marco 
Polo or Lewis and Clark? They were there. They 
saw what they saw. Did Ludwig see God? Why 
not? Can we follow him to see God? 

It is the nature of the Human to be synthetic: to 
recognize patterns, join A to B and then feel the 
gnawing hunger to find C. This is the key character- 
istic that has brought us to the top of the food chain 
— and, by no accident, to the top of the heap as 
powers of modification on the planet. 

To begin to understand music we must begin 
with anthropology. Mathematicians and physicists 
can pretend, at least, that the truth of what they 
examine is a pure truth — in that whether the math 
is done by chickens that count, horses that do addi- 
tion, or imagined intelligences elsewhere in the 
galaxy, however they perceive or describe it all, 
they are dealing with structures of matter or logic 
that do not change. 2 + 2 = 4 for everybody. Hydro- 
gen and helium are the simplest, lightest elements 
wherever you find them. But music is only human. 
Possibly it will be communicable to extraterrestri- 
als someday; but that would be dumb luck. Every 
living thing in the history of life on Earth has been 
related to us. We all use the same amino acids to 
build ourselves, we have all stored our blueprints in 
deoxyribonucleic acids. Every creature of every 
kind has been like that: blue-green algae, fish, in- 
sects, dinosaurs, toenail fungus, whales, coconut 
trees, condors, and your Aunt Hannah. Biochemi- 
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A KNOWLEDGE THAT 
TRANSCENDS OUR OLD 
LOGIC AS POWERFULLY 
AS ABSTRACTION TRAN- 
SCENDED THE ETERNAL 

PRESENT-TENSE THOUGHT 
OF THE OTHER ANIMALS. 


cally, we not only speak 
the same language: we 
are the same language, 
we are different words 
of one long story. We 
are chemically inter- 
changeable, we are so 
identical. The slime in 
your toilet could read 
and process your genes. 
It would too, but it 
would realize really fast that making a copy of you 
was much too much work and it couldn’t be a 
good parent once you started to get bigger than a 
slime cell. 

But in spite of all that relationship, all that 
integration and commonality, there is not even a 
second creature in the history of our entire evolu- 
tion that seems to have the slightest clue about what 
we are up to when we get around to music. Other 
animals can apprehend images in photos or paint- 
ings. Even language gets across to hundreds of 
species. It doesn’t mean to them what it means to us 
(apparently); but they are vocal among themselves 
to some extent, and they recognize some fraction 
of what we are up to. The general concept seems 
familiar. Most mammals seem to learn to interact 
with us via vocal signaling. Some birds and even 
fish. Still we can’t raise a rhythmic handclap or a 
tapping foot from a chimpanzee, gorilla, or any- 
thing else among our own nearest relations in the 
gene pool. We have no evidence that even the other 
hominids could have shared this with us. 

It seems that musicality dwells in the newest, 
most uniquely homo Sapiens layers of our brain. It 
might be our last-evolved capability. I believe it 
could be that the brain functions that utilize rhythm 
and musical architecture might be the physical part 
of us that contains our most forward-looking imagi- 
nation. It may represent the filing system for the 
system of knowledge that will allow us to map our 
universe in a way that transcends our old logic as 
powerfully as abstraction transcended the eternal 
present-tense thought of the other animals. It seems 
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to be the case that the ability to think abstractly is 
generally dependent upon being able to clearly 
classify events in time: past events become data for 
pattern recognition. We discover an acute aware- 
ness of the uniqueness of the eternally moving 
present moment where we perceive ourselves to 
live, where we are interacting with the rest of the 
material world (and eating or being eaten); and we 
define a character for the future as being something 
we anticipate as a regular extrapolation of the pat- 
tern that the past revealed, and that the present 
keeps ticking off — in what we perceive as some 
kind of constancy and steadiness. Couldn’t it be 
possible that in creating this new, human idea of 
time and time/space, the cerebral mechanism of 
time keeps house in the language of music, or may- 
be plays and tunes itself musically to build and hone 
the system that applies itself consciously and 
literally to time reckoning? Could music be the 
microcode, the internal machine language of the 
newest module of the human brain/ computer? All 
of this is equal parts my 
guesses and dreams. 

I had been thinking 
along these lines anyway 
and then several years 
ago I read an article in 
Omni, an interview 
with one of their own 
contributors: a science 
writer musing on his ca- 
reer. One sentence leapt 
out at me. He suggested 
that as there is a verbal 
means of storing the uni- 
verse in our minds, and 
a visual model, and a tac- 
tile, etc., possibly music 
could be another system 
of knowledge. That was the operative word I was 
looking for: music as another Knowledge. 

And just as Plato defined his concept of the 
world in a verbal manner — the Republic — maybe 
Shakespeare’s body of plays created a model of 


MUSIC IS A FOUR- 
DIMENSIONAL PLOTTING 
GRID THAT OFTEN 
DESCRIBES HUNDREDS OF 
MOVING VECTORS FOR US, 
AT ONCE AND IN REAL 

TIME. IT IMPLIES A 

CAPACITY TO MANIPULATE 
INFORMATION FOR WHICH 
WE HAVE SCARCELY GIVEN 

OURSELVES CREDIT. 


his philosophical universe; maybe Picasso even- 
tually assembled a graphic/sculptural model; 
maybe Rembrandt... 

And Beethoven (and others) who think in the 
musical system of their brains, store life, process life, 
understand life best as it dwells in their minds in the 


form (absolutely literally) of a musically structured 
analog universe. Does it not naturally obtain then 
that their conclusions, revelations, insights, philo- 
sophical sytheses become literally expressed as mu- 
sic? Each of us carries around several redundant 
models of our universe. We carry a visual model, 
verbal model, tactile model, aural model — each 
model interacting with the others; each one of vary- 
ing complexity and completeness. We have seen 
that Helen Keller and others become perfectly hu- 
man with only a verbal model and a tactile one, 
never having an aural or visual mental analog. And 
other combinations and deprivations exist, of course. 
We also know that something like taste is an infor- 
mation system but we don’t use it for creating a 
universal model. We 
know that taste and 
smell link into our old, 
primitive brain struc- 
tures. But maybe music 
is equal to the universal 
model function, and we 
have underestimated it 
because it doesn’t con- 
nect in perfect transla- 
tion to our standing 
models (mainly verbal 
and visual). Music is 
separate from our 
sound environment; it 
is a four-dimensional 
plotting grid that often 
describes hundreds of 
moving vectors for us, at once and in real time. It 
implies a capacity to manipulate information for 
which we have scarcely given ourselves credit. 
Over a period of years I have set myself the task 
of occasionally trying to describe parts of this to 
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Researchers atethe University of Cali- 
fornia/Irvine published astudy.in Nature 
describing a temporary 1Q boost that 
lasts about fifteen minutes after listen- 
ing to Mozart, The researchers hypoth- 
esize that a tuning, or warming-up, of 
the math-type circuitry takes place 
through listening to complex music. The 
immediate effect is transitory, but the 
next step in the research will be to look 
for long-term IQ enhancement under 
a sustained regimen of complex musical 
stimulation. I'll give odds on the out- 
come of that one. (Besides, that’s the 
story ofmy life and look h yw i turned 
out.) —RH 


certain people I thought might care, and might be 
able to follow the thread with the aid of their own 
already sophisticated musical knowledge. One of 
the descriptions that was of some use was to imag- 
ine someone like a sibling. You have known your 
brother all of your life; seen him navigate millions 
of little and large life decisions: corn flakes or 
oatmeal, blue crayon or turquoise, blonde or bru- 
nette, America or France, plumbing or the law, 
Forest Lawn perpetual care or scattering of ashes at 
sea. After all of that, you still may not be able to 
anticipate what he would order next: chocolate or 
vanilla. But in looking at the whole, you would feel 
that he had revealed to you his philosophy — that 
you know what “kind of person” he is. You could 
speak for his general point of view and understand 
your own point of view by describing it in terms of 
his. By the time you have heard and really digested 
the content of the million decisions made in each 
symphony .. . notes chosen, patterns reinforced or 
broken, voices exchanging roles phrase by phrase 

. and then all of the other symphonies, sonatas, 
piano bits . . . in the end would you not know a 
version of Beethoven, the musical mind, as well as 
you know your brother? And evenifitisn’t Ludwig, 
specifically: haven’t you had the feeling that some 
musician — Dylan, Lennon, Jimi, Miles Davis — 
was revealed to you in complex and intimate ways? 
Why did you love/hate/etc. via vinyl plates with 
an intensity you have lacked with some other 
people even face to face? How could you beso sure? 
How much contact of other kinds would you need 
for you to “know” someone equally well? 
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So those are the first two chapters. 


I have heard it suggested that architects, as a 
profession, arguably have had the greatest impact 
on the nature of daily life for all people and all 
cultures. I think, at least in the present age of high 
fidelity, that music may be as permeating a force as 
architecture or electrical engineering. As I wander 
into the thin air of esoteric musical structure, I find 
I am in the company of very few other explorers; 
and most of them are there as cartographers, look- 
ing for tools they will be proud to discover, but not 
necessarily for their own use. If Ludwig was re- 
motely accurate in his description of the capacity of 
music, or if | have been on the right track at all in the 
anthropological implications, it seems to me that 
music is in the hands of such a small group of 
disconnected practitioners that it is reminiscent 
of nuclear physics in the 1930s: priests of 
another Knowledge. 

The good news is that I can’t imagine any appli- 
cation of this arcane work that is dangerous or 
subject to abuse. The bad news is that it is both an 
open window and a toolbox for delving into our- 
selves — and we neglect it. We educate our children 
and ourselves in these ideas as if they were a deco- 
rative therapy, like needlework. Music is at least the 
equal of the other arts as a forum for philosophy. 
At a minimum we need to equip ourselves to be 
literate musically, so that we have the option of 
participating. And maybe we are talking about a 
wedge into our lives that needs to be self-directed. 
Martin Luther upset the world by suggesting that 
access to God should not be mediated by priests. 
Maybe access to our musical souls should also be 
taken out of the hands of our priests — however 
benign or unconscious. @ 


Roger Hyde is a music theorist and all the other things he 
claimed to be in the first paragraph of this article. His last 
contribution to WER (# 88:98) postulated a Big Bang-type 
cognitive expansion of the Whole Earth Catalog. 
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Some time after writing the preceding 
article | had a long conversation about 
these matters with a friend, a system- 
atic musicologist — a musical scientist, 
not working in styles and artistic musi- 
cal history. He works in acoustics, 
psychoacoustics, and the applications 
of “hard science” methods to mu- 
sical questions. He asked me the 
ultimate question in this line of 
reasoning (my summary): If music is a 
system of knowledge, has music ever 
told you something, some concrete 
fact, some tangible idea, that wasn’t in 
your head before? | didn’t have an 
instant answer for him. 


No, | had never listened to music 
without lyrics or a mathematical code 
in itand hada solid, verbal datum arrive 
in my mind. An orchestra cannot (so 
far) teach you who the ninth president 
was or the quadratic equation or how 
to read hieroglyphics. 


Music will not give us input/output 
data. It is NOT a language. It is not a 
substitute for verbal quantifications. 
But we have seen concrete transmis- 
sion of a kind of data into our heads. 


In computers we have three levels of 
primary function: hardware, software, 
and data. There is much still to be 
understood, but it is a demonstrated 
fact that human brains physically re- 
wire themselves in response to sen- 
sory experiences. The experience is 
common and well documented that 
exposure to music will alter how data 
move in a person’s mind. More than 
just adding pressure to some vague 
emotional tides, music therapy, both 
formal and informal, can cause people 
to change directions in the content of 
their thoughts. In clinical situations, 
people who are brain-damaged, autis- 
tic, depressed, etc. may be enabled to 
release, process, describe, and other- 
wise work with data, emotions, or 
other content of their lives in ways 
they cannot achieve without musical 
intervention. Does this not suggest 


that music has supplied real “software- 
level” changes in the program logic — 
altered the algorithms of the mind? 


In my own experience — and, | know, 
in the experiences of millions — the 
routes of thought processing that are 
at work in my mind may lead me in 
certain ways. | will fall into a consistent 
mood, have a consistent interpretation 
of events, relationships, decisons, emo- 
tions, etc. But this apparently stable 
understanding of some aspect of my 
life will often become malleable, take 
on a different look and feel; | will often 
see things in a new light, and have ac- 
cess to new possible or preferred con- 
clusions when the single new element 
of some musical influence is added. 


It has been a deliberate tactic in my life, 
since | was two or three years old, that 
if | were depressed, bored, sad, or 
locked into any negative state, | could 
listen to records or the radio, or sing; 
or, later, play musical instruments; and 
apply a predictably powerful leverage 
to change my state of mind. | could 
predictably apply a magnifying, enhanc- 
ing leverage to positive thoughts, too. 
The power of the musical input was 
generally predictable. But the content of 
the change was not — and the content 
of the musical input was the largest 
variable in the process sometimes. Cer- 
tain songs would lead me through a 
certain repeatable influence. Certain 
records could lead me back to a sense 
of a same “place.” But this was never 
like deja vu. The current content of my 
mind and life were always the content 
of the input; and then the output was 
also in terms of that current stuff. 
Music would not replace thoughts, but 
it would reroute them, and change the 
final outcome in that way. 


My friend the systematic musicologist 
would rightly caution that erratically 
gathered and experienced anecdotal 
material is poor proof. As long as we 
are dealing with human brains, we 
cannot get any brain to repeat any 


experiment exactly. And given my sus- 
picion that we are dealing on the algo- 
rithmic level — software — results will 
always spill out as data, always in terms 
of the input that varied hugely from 
brain to brain and moment to moment. 


But ask yourself a few questions: Have 
you had your mind work somehow 
differently when a musical influence 
was added? Did you play music to get 
over the blues? To wallow in the blues? 
To get your homework done? Have 
you ever turned on some music to help 
yourself “think?” To manipulate the 
mood of a party? To synchronize the 
thoughts and feelings of people at a 
wedding or other ritual occasion? Did 
you ever find yourself at a concert or 
similar event and believe that music 
had channeled you and others into a 
shared vibe, groove, wavelength? Did 
you ever believe that you had some- 
thing figured out, and then change your 
mind after letting a musical moment 
intervene? Has a fragment of music in 
an elevator ever kidnapped your whole 
brain? When you go to a concert or 
have your headphones on does your 
head work the same as at other times? 
Has the world ever seemed different 
after a concert, a new record release, 
a new kind of music heard on the 
radio? Does the world seem the same 
driving home after a concert as it did 
driving the same route to get there? 
Has MTV changed the world, or has 
the phonograph, or the radio? What 
are the differences in your relation- 
ships with books, records, movies, 
concerts, food, other commodities you 
buy and use? Why does movie music 
make such a big difference? 


Anecdotal evidence, once collected in 
mass quantities, becomes statistical, 
anthropological truth. Do you think 
you have some of the evidence? Does 
music change minds? Is music a pure 
energy, or is there solid matter in it? Is 
it a wave or a particle? Can a thing be 
both? —RH, September 7, A.D. 1995 
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Strictly Commercial 
¢ The Negative Dialectics of Poodle Play 


When he died in 1993, Frank Zappa left behind an immense body of work — 
nearly sixty albums and thirty years’ worth of compositions and recorded perfor- 
mances. Happily for current and future fans, Zappa's record catalog appears to 
have passed into caring hands: Rykodisc has issued a fifty-seven-CD collection of 
Zappa-approved masters of his albums, complete with liner notes and artwork by 
Carl Schenkel and others. Of course, for those unfamiliar with Zappa's oeuvre, this 
presents the challenge of where to begin. 


Drawing on sixteen albums, Strictly Commercial is an excellent point of departure. 
(Even if you have a complete Zappa library and a trunk full of bootlegs, this disc is 
worth adding to your collection.) Chronologically, the material ranges from “Trouble 
Every Day,” a potent and haunting R&B meditation on local LA. television cover- 
age of the 1965 Watts riots, to “Sexual Harassment in the Workplace,” a bluesy 
instrumental vamp from the | 988 Guitar. The nineteen cuts on Strictly Commer- 
cial celebrate Zappa's abrasive social commentary and his musical and poetic 
genius. And they show him joyously at the wheel of some topnotch bands. 


Those who wish to dig (much) deeper can tum to The Negative Dialectics of 
Poodle Play. Ben Watson expiores the composer's life, his eclectic philosophy, and 
the dynamics of art and commerce in his discipline. That, plus a nearly line-by-line 
and note-by-note examination of the recordings, ensures that this scholarly yet very 
readable book will be the definitive work on Frank Zappa for many years to come. 


Zappa was dismissed for his lowbrow, scatological humor and lionized for his 
avant-garde compositions. Watson argues that each view is correct, but neither 

is complete. Zappa's art lies in the use of shock to illuminate the repressive mech- 
anisms of everyday society. Whether skewering notions of love and romance, re- 
porting on media, or simply playing flat-out rock'n'roll, Zappa challenged listeners 
to be aware of the cultural/social/political forces acting upon them, and to respond 
with creativity, intelligence and resolve. —Robert Glantz 


The way Zappa’s musique concrete 
integrates with the novelty ‘surf effect 
[at the end of ‘Nasal 
©Retentive Calliope 
Music’] is seam- 
less (one more 
example of the 
way in which 
Zappa degrades 
the art status of e 
various sounds). There were failings at the heart of 


However, just as the hippie mentality that led to its easy 
the beat gets going , co-option by the record industry. The 
the needle is shoved hippies’ accommodation to class society 
across the grooves to was expressed in their idealism, which 
'Let’s Make the Water recycled one of the basic tenets of 
Turn Black,’ another song middle-class ideology: the belief that 
in the mockingly ‘light’ true values are above commerce, above 
style that character- the here-and-now of material society. 
izes Money's songs Unlike rock'n'roll, this meant that its 
—- Byrds-type relation to a mass audience could only 
strumming guitars be hypocritical. It explains why hippie 
and idiot falsettos. bands were invariably photographed in 
The same thing hap- _ the countryside: the ‘non-commercial! 
pens to the psyche- = (as opposed to Zappa's anti-commercial) 
delic heaven that floats outside time in idealized nature. By 
concludes ‘Are contrast, Absolutely Free (1967) depicted 


You Hung Up?’ — the listener is plunged 
without warning into one of the Mothers' 
teasing ditties. This need to play with 
the listener’s craving for excitement is 
Zappa's forte: it is why many people 
hate his music, but to those who are 
interested in becoming conscious of 
their own impulses, it is invaluable. 


Strictly Commercial 

(The Best of Frank Zappa) 

Rykodisc, RCD 40500. 

$17.98 ($20.98 postpaid). Earful USA, 9650 
Newton Avenue S., Bloomington, MN 55431; 
800/232-7385, fax 800/423-4741. Ask for 
their free catalog listing the complete 

Zappa CD collection. 


Frank Zappa: The Negative 
Dialectics of Poodle Play 

Ben Watson. Saint Martin’s Press, 

1994; 597 pp. ISBN 0-312-11918-6. 
$27.50 ($32 postpaid). Publishers Book & 
Audio, PO Box 070059, Staten Island, NY 
10307; 800/288-2131. 


a cityscape blocked with traffic. Zappa 
mentioned how disappointed he was 
with the music of the San Francisco 
scene, and it is easy to see why: its 
anthemic, folk-based meanderings had 
little relationship to either R&B or Edgar 
Varese. Jefferson Airplane, the Grateful 
Dead, the Quicksilver Messenger Service 
provided a kind of pastel wallpaper to 
the hippie lifestyle. . . . Part of the hippie 
ethos was a hazy contempt for ‘product’; 
this entailed lifestyle soundtracks without 
great aesthetic ambitions. Everyone was 
only too happy to hear Jerry Garcia 
plunking away as they rolled their joints. 
These bands were explicitly pro-drugs, 
which directly contradicted what Zappa 
felt was a freak principle (though of 
course there had been plenty of drug- 
taking in LA). Most of all it was the phi- 
losophy that offended Zappa: in engaging 
with it he worked out a species of mate- 
rialism, a defense of secular imagination 
and real-time capability that is truly in- 
spiring (unless of course you are a hippie 
or an idealist, in which case he just bursts 
your balloon). 
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Freak Out! is still fascinating — not be- 
cause it represents some purist alterna- 
tive, but because it uses commercialism 
against itself. Zappa was still capable of 
playing off-the-leash, socking R&B (and 
showed this on ‘Trouble Every Day’), 

but he was too fascinated by contradic- 
tion to restrict himself to that base. The 
leering threat of Freak Out! a terrorizing 
hint that something unspeakably filthy 

is going on, was brilliantly coordinated 
with cover graphics and liner notes: it 
was designed to catch the interest of 
anyone as jaded as Zappa with the con- 
formist rigmarole of high school. A record 
of ‘well-played’ blues and avant-garde 
composition could not achieve the same 
miasina of defilement as achieved by 
perverting innocent pop. 


e 

Negative dialectics . . . views artistic 
forms as sedimented content: ‘analyzing 
them is the same as becoming conscious 
of the imminent history stored up in 
them.’ Instead of reducing artworks to 
mere examples of abstract ideas, it traces 
their material provenance. Of course, 
this means that critical ‘judgement’ must 
ultimately relate to global political vision, 
an engagement which is an anathema to 
liberalism, which thinks that only com- 
mitment to certain pre-selected ‘ideas’ 
separates the saved from the damned. 


The first song on Freak Out!, ‘Hungry 
Freaks, Daddy,’ celebrates Carlos 
Orestes Franzoni and 'the left behinds 
of the Great Society.’ Its cavernous riff, a 
variant of that used by the Rolling Stones 
for '(| Can’t Get No) Satisfaction,’ occu- 
pies a central role in the song in a like 
manner. When the guitar solo arrives, 
it is played in double-time, a device that 
made the Kingsmen’s cover of ‘Louie, 
Louie’ so arresting. The twanging, air- 
craft-hangar sound (another punk fea- 
ture) is abetted by snarling, well-peeved 
vocals from Ray Collins and Zappa. De- 
spite the rampant, spiralling violence 

of the guitar solo, the arrangement — 
vibes, fanfares — is sheer Mondo Holly- 
wood. Financial constraints meant that 
the horn charts were played on the 
kazoo, which gives the music a 
rubbishing, offensive edge. 


The Secret Museum of Mankind 


All-purpose world music anthologies tend to give me a sour stomach. The Secret 
Museum is a flagrant, fascinating exception, flaunting selections so strange and 
wonderful (also strange and awful) that it really does seem to set the listener down 
in an aural museum of natural history — in the Cultural Anthropology wing, on the 
Obscure Traditions mezzanine, in the Startling Noises — Twentieth Century arcade. 


The series editor, Pat Conte, points out the confluence of two lines, two curves, 
which intersected during the 1920s (when most of the Museum's inciusions were 
recorded). One curve describes the precipitous decline of vernacular musics devel- 
Oped in isolation for centuries and about to succumb to deracination and cultural 
homogenization. The other curve represents the development of recording technol- 
ogy. | think it’s crucial to the uniqueness of this two-volume set that so much of 
the music presented there was recorded during the twenties, in most cases the 
last time it could be heard in its natural habitat. —James Donnelly 


A Gorale string band, 
near Krakow, 1907. 


Sitar player at a houseboat 
party on the Jhelum River, 
ca. 1890. 


Sahistrom and his keyed 
fiddle, shortly after WWII. 
‘Ethnic Music Classics: 1925-48 
The Secret 


Museum of Mankind 
(Ethnic Music Classics: 1925-48) 
Pat Conte, Editor. Yazoo, Vol. I: CD7004, Vol. Il: 
CD7005.$12.95 ($14.80 postpaid) each, or $28.30 
postpaid for both. Shanachie Entertainment, 

37 E. Clinton Street, Newton, Nj 07860; 
800/497-1043, fax 201/579-7083. 
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Chris Strachwitz came to California from Germany as a teenager in 

the late 1940s. He immediately fell in love with American music, from 
Central Valley hillbilly and Western swing to the traditional jazz of the 
fifties’ Dixieland revival. His passion for audiotaping “snapshots” of little- 
known musicians led, circuitously, to the foundation of Arhoolie Records. 
(“Arhoolie” is a rough replication of a Mississippi Delta field holler.) 


Clifton Chenier (the King of Zydeco), Mike Doucet the awesome Cajun 
fiddler, Norterio accordion magician Flaco Jimenez all got the world’s 


attention on Arhoolie recordings. The company’s catalog is deep in 
Strachwitz’s first love, blues, featuring Lightnin’ Hopkins, Mance 
Lipscomb, Big Mama Thornton, Earl Hooker, Sonny Boy Williamson, 
AND RANDY PITTS ~ Fred McDowell, Mercy Dee Walton, Charlie Musselwhite, Big Joe 
Williams, and many others. More historian than music-business entre- 
preneur, Chris rarely lets a recording go out of print: the current catalog 
stretches back nearly thirty-five years, and many early works have been 
transferred to CD, with previously unissued tracks added on. 


Arhoolie operates on a small scale (Strachwitz feels he’s done well if a 
recording sells a couple of thousand copies), but it pays for itself, enables 
Chris to keep seeking out and recording musicians in out-of-the-way 
places, and — importantly for the rest of us — makes available a lot of 
good music that we would otherwise never have heard. —James Donnelly 


WER: Tell us about your first ventures into field recording: how you 
made out wandering around with your recording equipment, how you 

made contact with musicians. 

CS:I started on safe turf: right around here [Oakland]. I think I went to Jesse 

Fuller’s house, y’know. He was well liked and well known as a musician, 

and people told me, “Oh, he’s got a shoeshine stand on College Avenue.” 

This was around 1954. I was fascinated by the idea of making tapes of :seniennetne. 


music. I learned from people like Bob Geddins, and this old man, Mr. and young little baby versions 
Jaxyson, who was also fascinated with recording. He had an old disk : oo tegen Chris 
cutter, y’know, and a label — JAXYSON — and a storefront next to the si pooiecstepepemenel 

Lincoln Theater on Seventh Street. He recorded really down-home stuff. se ama — 
Did somebody else tell you that you should start producing as opposed (This page, left) Santiago Jimenez 
No, I just realized there was a demand. In 1958, I finally bought a decent an innovative musician with a long, 


long career, and the author of 
some outrageously funny songs. 
(right) Mance Lipscomb (1895- 


tape recorder by selling old 78s — mostly to European collectors. I sold 
through a publication, Vintage Jazz Mart, that was nothing but auction lists 


of 78s, y’see. They only brought seventy-five cents, a dollar or two or three 1976). The Texas sharecropper was 
— but I bought ‘em for a quarter. People wanted those down-home blues: in his sixties when Chris Strachwitz 
taped his first recordings. 


Muddy Waters, Lightnin’ Hopkins, Howlin’ Wolf, John Lee 
Hooker, Brownie McGhee. I said "My god, maybe I should make 
LPs of my tapes.” 


In’59I made my first pilgrimage to Houston to hear Lightnin’ 
Hopkins. It really was a pilgrimage: he was my hero, y'know? 
That guy could make such unbelievably haunting music. He 
also obviously didn’t have a real job, y'know: that fasci- 
nated me: I figured I could do something like that. 
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Lydia Mendoza, Ia Alondra de 
la Frontera (“the Lark of the 
Border”). 
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My fascination with Lightnin’ had a lot to do with: 
how was he able to pour out his heart on these damn 
records? I know he was half drunk onsome of them, 
but still — this incredible emotional outburst, this 
bizarre poetry — “Give me back that wig I bought 
you / Let your doggone head go bald.” Or “Hello, 
Central, please give me 209 / I gotta talk to my baby, 
she’s way on down the line / Buses done stop’ 


running, trains don’t allow me to ride no mo’. 
I mean it was strong. 


I never cared for poetry as such, but when I heard 
that kind of poetry hooked to that basic, almost 
drone-like music, it’s very powerful stuff. I’m sure 
glad I got turned on to black American music, 
because it’s so inventive, it’s so amazingly produc- 
tive and individualistic. It’s scary. And the only 
reason I’ve survived is because the world really 
loves it, and I recorded some of it. 


I was teaching for a living, and I’d go out recording 
in the summer, starting around Dallas-Fort Worth. 
[had this list of blues singers from there. Bob Pinson 
and I stopped at astreetcorner where some black guys were throwing dice. 
“Anybody heard of a guy named Little Brother?” ‘Cause I had an old 78 by 
the guy. They all thought that I was a bill collector or some kind of law. 
They said “What you want with him?” And I said, “Uh well... I got one 
of his records . . . “ They must’ve thought I was from Mars. One of them 
finally said, “He use to hang around with Black Ace.” Hey, Black Ace was 
on my list! “Well, where can I find Black Ace?” He says, “At five o’clock 
you go to this tavern there, you can’t miss him, he’ll be coming in. He’s got 
a white shirt says Ace on it.” [Laughs] He showed me where the joint was. 
There I was, five o’clock. A man in a white shirt came in and I said, “You 
must be Black Ace.” He said “Yes, sir.” And he took me to his house. Ace 
said, “Yeah, I used to play that damn guitar.” He said, “It don’t got no 
strings on it and it’s upstairs in the attic.” But he was intrigued by 
somebody being that intrigued by what he used to do, y’know. 


I never did find Little Brother, though. 


Was it scary going into some of the joints? 


[had no idea that you were not supposed to go into those places. But most 
people, as soon as they found out that you just wanted to hear music that 
they all loved . . . they said “Oh, yeah.” And once you get the nerve up to 
do something then you can keep doing it. 


I always looked for the element of improvisation. That jazz element. I 
recorded J.E. Mainer just because he was such a wild fiddler. But he was 
a character, too. I got his address from Alan Lomax: Concord, North 
Carolina. So I looked in the phone book when I got there and went over to 
his house. He says “You from California? Well, give me five dollars if you 
want to talk to me.” (Okay.) “Oh, you want my picture, too? Well that'll be 
another five dollars.” (Okay.) I didn’t have too many five-dollar bills at the 
time! And then I had to go down to the bootlegger’s and buy him a bottle 
of white liquor. Then he was finally happy. “All right, let’s talk. ... Oh, you 
want to record me. Well that'll be a little different.” I finally recorded him 
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six months later. And his family. He said he had to prepare them, you 
know. They hadn’t played together for a long time. 


Would one musician refer you to the next? 


Not too often, but it did happen. Lightnin’ Hopkins took me along to hear 
Clifton Chenier. I wasn’t that keen, ‘cause what I'd heard was too R&B 
for me. But here! What I saw in the club was unbelievable. Here was 
Clifton with his damn accordion and a drummer behind him and that’s all 
it was, and he sang in French, in this weird patois. I had never heard that 
before. And it was nothing but lowdown blues. Clifton said: “Oh, you 
making records? Let’s cut some numbers tomorrow.” I was automatically 
put in the position of the Record Man. He persuaded me to because that 
was his only opportunity. He figured, Here’s a white guy, god, he must 
know what he’s doing. He must have money! 


In the old days the Record Man was seen as a liberator, the hope or 
possibility of getting someplace. There’s a pretty long Record Man tradi- 
tion, since the twenties, you know. You have certain responsibilities that 
you may not realize when you go out to record — as an amateur, 
folklorist, collector, or lunatic. I eventually learned to protect people by 
copyrighting their music in their name. But that takes money, and at first 
I couldn’t afford it. 


But anyway: the next day when he showed up in the studio, he brought all 
these turkeys along, this whole band. I said “Clifton, I just wanted what 
you had last night, just adrummer.” “Oh, man, that ain’t hittin’ on nothin’. 
I want my band.” But, thank goodness, the band’s equipment didn’t work. 
The guitar amp literally started smoking, and the bass amp had a fuzz: the 
whole frame was disconnected from the paper. Later on I told him, 
“Clifton, I’ll make a whole album but it’s gotta be half in French.” 


Was he embarrassed by the French stuff? 
Yeah. He figured that was too far in the woods. That was real low-class. So: 
on one side of the first record he sang in English, R&B stuff — “Banana 
Man,” “I Can Look Down on Your Woman,” “Hot Rod.” The other side, he 
came up with “Tout les Jours.” Assoonas he finished he came out and said, 
“I gotta call my old lady. She’s gotta hear this 


“Thank goodness, 
the band’s equip- 
ment didn’t work. 
The guitar amp 
started smoking, 
and the bass 
amp’s frame was 
separated from 
the paper.” 


one!” And he called on the engineer to play it 
over the telephone. ‘You hear that, baby?” [Laughs] 
It sold well. I put it on all the jukeboxes around 
there. I called it “Louisiana Blues,” ‘cause I had 
no idea how to spell the name he told me. 


I kept emphasizing the French stuff with him, the 
Creole. I said, “Listen, you're better at it than 
anybody else. Why copy Ray Charles, Fats 
Domino?” He said, “Those guys are making lots 
of money, they’re big.” And “I’m going to take 
Ray Charles. I’m going to take Fats Domino.” 
Like he was a boxer. 


Clifton was really never satisfied with his audi- 
ence, although I thought they were really loyal 
and great in Louisiana. And the Bay Area Cre- 
oles loved his French stuff. Clifton — like Flaco 
Jimenez — was disappointed because I never got 
him a real hit. Flaco Jimenez used to sing nothing 
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LA CRISIS ACTUAL 


Senores pon atencién, 

aqui les voy a cantar, 

de la triste situacién 

que nomas he venido a encontrar. 
Crisis y deportacién 

nos trae con mucho cuidado, 

a todos los mexicanos 

que aqui nos hemos quedado. 


Aqui antes en ios talleres 
mexicanos ocupaban. 

Sin que supieran inglés 

muy buenos sueldos ganaban. 


Pero ahora todo ha cambiado 
con todos estos paisanos. 
Que les quitan el lugar 

pa’ poner ciudadanos. 


A todos los extranjeros, 
excepto a los mexicanos, 
aqui les dan proteccién 
porque se hacen ciudadanos. 


Siempre desaires aqui 

el mexicano ha sufrido, 
pero nunca se habia visto 
lo que ahorita ha sucedido. 


La crisis es general 

ya lo empiezan a notar. 
Solo Dios sabe, sefores, 
en qué esto venga a parar. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 
Listen, everybody, 


I'm going to sing to you 
about the sad reality 
with which we are faced. 
Crisis and deportation 
have us all womed, 

all of us Mexicans 

who now live here. 


Before, here in the shops, 
Mexicans could work. 

Even without knowing English 
they could make good salaries. 


But now everything has changed 
with all our countrymen. 

They take the jobs away 

and give them to [US] citizens. 


All foreigners 

except Mexicans 

they protect by 

granting them citizenship. 
Mexicans have always suffered indignities here, 
but never have things 

gotten this bad. 

People are beginning to realize 
the crisis in general. 

God only knows, gentlemen, 
where this will end. 


C. Cuevos; recorded March | /, 1931 in 
Los Angeles by Los Cancioneros Alegres. 
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but “La Bamba” and “El Rancho Grande” — I mean for anglo 
audiences — because he thought, “These people don’t know what 
I’m singing about anyway.” There’s some truth to that. They 
couldn’t understand his lyrics; I must admit to the same thing. 
I never realized that the Mexicans sang such heavy songs. 
Corridos are a powerful part of their literature. And a real living 
part. In Mexico and among immigrants, they’re bigger than ever 
now. [See sidebar, left.] 


Cajun music, blues, hillbilly music — at their sources, do 

you often find they’re considered things of the past, history 

to be forgotten? 

Well, that’s a very common human trait. The stuff you grow up 
with: that’s passé, that’s boring. I was curious why so many 
Jewish people were especially into American folk music and blues 
in the sixties. It came down to the same thing: they weren’t 
knowledgeable about, or proud of, their own music. Because 
klezmer used to be considered really low-class garbage. It took 
kids like Lev Liberman to finally say, “Hell, there’s something to 
it. All these other cats are digging up their roots, why don’t we play 
our roots music?” 


A recording company or label is typically just a business ven- 
ture, but you’re dealing with these living communities. 
Arhoolie’s more a historian than a — I’m glad that I can make a 
living at it. It’s been an amazing experience. I was never too good 
at learning out of books. But I love to learn from people. To 
experience their world. 


When I drove through New Mexico one time I stopped in a filling 
station north of El Paso. And I asked the guy: “You heard any local 
corridos?” He says, “Yeah, man, they just played this one not too 
long ago but I hear the radio station took it off the air. Because the 
guy who got killed, his people came to the station. They said, 
‘Don’t talk about our relative like that. Don’t let them sing about 
him like that.’” 


Most corridos are very much based on true stories, but they do 
change the names; it can present legal difficulties if it’s about 
somebody specific. 

Joey Lopez gave me a good lesson in that, fifteen years ago. He 
runs a company in San Antonio, Joey Records. I was looking for 
this corrido about a jailbreak in Laredo. Joey says, “Forget it! I ain’t 
got no more. I got nothing to do with that.” He says “Listen, that 
goddamned corrido cost me more money — I don’t even want to 
think about it.” He said, “The damn sheriff sued me, saying I put 
out a record defaming his character because some line that these 
guys recorded accused the sheriff of being in cahoots with the guys 
who escaped.” Apparently it wasn’t in the papers that way but the 
singers felt that it made a better story. Or maybe they heard that it 
was true. For years Joey swore that he would never record another 
real corrido. “I'll take fantasy ones.” But now he’s back again 
recording them all. 


There’s so much around . . . | was always fascinated by those 
evangelical churches and I knew the Church of God in Christ is one 
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of the most musical ones. They really tear loose. And I’d gone tosome here. 
But then I met this Reverend Overstreet playing in the streets, north of 
Baton Rouge. The guy played lead guitar, he had four 
little boys who sang around a second little micro- 
phone. I didn’t think I could sell something religious, 
but I couldn’t forget the sound. So a year later I went 
back, and found out he’d gone to Phoenix. That was 
on the way home anyway, so I hit Phoenix. The black 
part of town is south of the river. There’s a big river 
bed going through there and a big long street goes on 
the southern end of it. I pulled into a service station 
and a black kid was working there. I said, “By any 
chance, you ever seen a preacher with four little 
boys?” “Oh yeah, he’s got a church right around the 
corner.” [Laughs] So we were meant to meet again. 


I spent about a week recording the Reverend 
Overstreet. He said immediately, “Oh yeah, you 
want to record me, well sure.” And in some of his 
preaching he said, “Bless the man that’s trying to 
make the recordings, and bless the church, bless et 
cetera...” He was anamazing singer. Ferocious. I put 
it out way back as an LP. (John Fogerty sure liked it — 
he was working Shipping & Receiving at Fantasy 
Records at the time; they were Arhoolie’s national 
distributors.) It didn’t sell at all but I just reissued it. 
I hope some people listen to it ‘cause it’s a really 
fascinating document. He was a real dedicated min- 
ister. He was basically acting as a . . . 1 mean what 
these people now do — go to all these exercise par- 
lors. Lord, these women came in there they danced 
their ass off. I basically — a lot of the pieces I just 
called “Holiness Dance #1,” “Holiness Dance #2.” 
They would start witha little prayer and then BOOM! 
They’re off. It was a tremendous release for people, 


this “sanctified music.” EN 

The Rev. Overstreet in 
There’s been a surge of interest in roots music — the kind of Phoenix, mid-sixties: bringing 
music you’ve been putting out ever since you started. the lost sheep to redemption 


with a sanctified S ; 
It’s getting harder and harder for youngsters to grow up with any self- : ee 


confidence, because they have nothing to hook into, you know? They want 
to turn their backs on what their parents did. So where do you hook into? 
I think those who have strong traditions, tight groups, probably have a 
much better bridge for their youngsters to go forward. I think that was the 
great thing about the immigrants. Now the Mexican immigrants: they 
discovered, “Hell, hey man, that old banda music can be brand new. We 
can make it our own new thing.” Yet it’s totally traditional and I think that 
gave them tremendous confidence. “Here we are in a strange land that’s 
really hostile to us, but we got this stuff — goddamn it’s good stuff — and 
now the gringos love it.” When that station became the number-one 
station in LA, I bet those Mexicans all felt, “Goddamn, this is really good. 
All the gringos love our stuff now.” 

That's the great thing about our modern world. We have these opportu- -o 
nities to eat the grass on the other side. Most cows can’t do that. @ = 
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The Arhoolie Catalog 


Recent releases and early stuff 
now on CD: 


Shake ’Em On Down: a Mississippi 
Delta blues anthology featuring Fred 
McDowell, Big Joe Williams, Bukka 
White, Sleepy John Estes, Furry Lewis, 
Robert Pete Williams, Smoky Babe, 
Houston Stackhouse, and a bunch 
more people. The Furry Lewis and 
RP. Williams cuts are especially fine. 


I’m the Boss Card in Your Hand: 
vocals and National guitar by Black 
Ace, recorded by Strachwitz and Paul 
Oliver in 1960. It’s a re-release with 
some unissued cuts added. 


Zydeco, Vol. | (1961-62): Clifton 
Chenier, Sidney Babineaux, Albert 
Chevalier, Willie Green, more. Chen- 
ier's first commercial recordings. The 
recordings’ quality is not what you'd 
call studio grade (they were taped 
through a single mic by Strachwitz 
at parties and jukejoints). 


60 Minutes with the King of Zydeco: 
There is no nominal “Best of Clifton 
Chenier,” but this is it. 


Cajun House Party: Cajun fiddler 
Wallace “Cheese” Read, with ac- 
cordionist Marc Savoy, Isom Fontenot, 
and others. Recorded by Strachwitz in 
Eunice, LA. Get the CD if you can: it 
has twenty-nine cuts, and the cassette 
version has but sixteen. Strachwitz 
taped about half of the songs in ‘79: 
the rest were recorded by Dr. Harry 
Oster in the late fifties. 


The Klezmorim/First Recordings |976- 
78: Lev Liberman and company. Mostly 
instrumental, old-timey Yiddish folkjazz. 


Corridos y Tragedias de la Frontera: 
Kind of a Strachwitz opus, though the 
recordings aren't original Arhoolies — 
the oldest is from |928, the youngest 
from 1937. Cy T is a two-CD set with 
an edifying | 68-page book (a brief his- 
tory, Sources, notes on the songs, nice 
pictures), packaged in a slipcase. Swell! 
—James Donnelly 


orld Music 


Arhoolie/Folklyric Catalog 
$2 (see black box below). 


Norteno & Tejano 
Accordion Pioneers 


Germans brought the button accordion to 
Mexico. It fell into the wrong hands. Start- 
ing with mildly wacky recapitulations of the 
German-Bohemian polkas played in town 
squares along the Rio Grande, Mexican 
musicians developed a distinctly Norteno 
(northern) music around the instrument. 
These early (1929-1939) recordings are a 
lot more dissimilar than a decade's worth 
of recent Nortefo tunes 

would be, with strong 

maniachi influences and 

elusive Gypsy darkness 

cropping up here and 

there. Overall, it's very 

pretty music — sweeter, 

| think, than the more 

homogeneous sound 

into which it evolved. 

| leamed my first button-accordion tune off of the LP that was the basis for this 
CD. But no such danger need be involved as long as you keep your home strictly 
free of the instruments themselves. —/ames Donnelly 


Lolo Cavazos 


Nortefio & 

Tejano Accordion 
Pioneers, 1929-1939 
Arhoolie/Folklyric CD-7016. 
$15 ($18 postpaid; see below). 


Heme. Music Store, 10341 San 
El Cerrito, CA 94530; 510/525-2129. 
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Greg Brown 


Over the last few years, Greg Brown has grabbed a lot of people's 
attention, and it's about time. He's been writing terrific songs his 

whole adult life and played what must seem like every bar, church, 
and funky folk venue in the country. 


Brown is an lowa native, preacher's son, poet, and articulate fool. His 
material is widely covered by other singers. But once I've heard his 
weary voice scrape itself around a lyric | can’t imagine it done by anyone 
else. He's lived it, or observed it up close with a street poet's eye. 
He writes of the most old-fashioned love without getting senti- 
mental, and often chooses characters passed over by other 
folkies. “Fooled Me Once,” from Down In There, gives voice to 

a woman abused by her stepdad and lover; “Poor Back Slider,” 
on the same disc, could be the story of either of those guys. 
Brown has the most finely calibrated bullshit meter | know, 

and truth comes through in every word. 


His two most recent albums offer a fine place to get up to 

speed on Mr. Brown. The Poet’s Game is a wonderful collection, 
blue and warm. The Live One's songs span Brown's career, they 
were recorded at a performance before a small crowd in Michigan 
(near his favorite fishing holes). A sampling of his great storytelling is 
there, and the edge he can put on the simplest phrase shines cleanly. 


If you want to go deeper, In the Dark With You (1 985) may have 
been the first time Brown found chemistry in the studio that matched 
the energy of his live shows. And his settings of William Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence and Experience are as fine an introduction to Blake as to Brown. 


(Greg Brown's taste for fine dressing is legend across the land. | once brought 
a friend to a show, prepping her by confessing that | would love to have the 
man’s wardrobe. He ambled onto the little stage, and she tumed to me with 
the wildest look in her eye. Brown was wearing Day-glo tiedye, from hat 
to pants. “Like it?” he asked us. “] got the whole deal at a truck stop. 
Under ten bucks.”) —Winslow Colwell 


Five by Greg Brown: 
Down In There 
RHR 35. $15 each for CDs, $10 each 
The Meats Game for cassettes. Add $2 first item, 
RHR 68 50¢ each additional item for 
" shipping. Red House Records, 
The Live One PO Box 4044, St. Paul, MN 
RHR 78. 55104; 800/695-4687. 
In the Dark With You 
RHR 08. 
Songs of Innocence and Experience 
RHR 14. 


Lark in the Morning Summer Camp 


If you don’t have to plug in your instru-. _ Bring a tent or share a cabin. Plan to 

ment, you can bring it to one of the lose sleep. The camps are well orga- : : 

music camps run by Lark In The Mom- _ nized, yet fraught with lunacy and joyful sa ap ig eta: 

ing [WER 84:52]. If you can’t play itor — abandon. Master musicians and danc- —_ $309 registration fee. Information from 
want to play it better, someone will ers of all stripes play with young begin- —_ PO Box 1176, Mendocino, CA 95460; 
show you how in one of the workshops _ ners, old dilettantes, old beginners, each 707/964-5569, fax 707/964-1979. 

held. throughout the seven-day. meeting. other, in a passionate and tender orgy 

near Mendocino, CA. of music.and dance. —Jack Waltzer 
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Planet Squeezebox 


The Zulu call it a squashbox, 

in Germany it’s been called a 
pig-organ, Mark Twain called it 
a Stomach Steinway, and Lead- 
belly called it a windjammer. 
The accordion is heard around 
the world, and on this three-CD 
compilation we get examples 
from forty-four international 
traditions, with no Lawrence 
Welk in sight. 


The first disc is devoted to Euro- 
pean, Celtic, French Canadian, 
and Cajun music. Highlights 
include an Irish air by Tony 
MacMahon, a Cajun two-step 
by Steve Riley and the Mamou 
Playboys, the blazing intricacy 
of Scotland's Phil Cunningham, 
and an evocative polska by Finn- 


ish star Maria Kalaniemi. Further 


afield are the Austrian punk 
group Attwenger and the swir- 
ing Breton music of Jacques 
Beauchamp. The second CD 
mixes the bayou swing of Zy- 
deco Force with manic polka by 
Austin’s Brave Combo, sly and 
sinuous Colombian vallenato by 
Lisandro Meza, and the Tex- 
Mex fury of Esteban (Steve) 
Jordan. The third disc continues 


-with African (I.K. Dario, MBE), 


Egyptian (Hassam Ramsy), 
Arab, Baltic, Russian, Chinese, 
and Sumatran music. The only 
non-squeezebox track features 
the lusheng, a Miao reed pipe 
from China that is thought to 
be an ancestor of the accordion. 
Its free-reed sound is that of 

a cross between accordion 

and harmonica. 


The beautifully packaged set in- 
cludes a fifty-six-page booklet 
that's dense with color photos, 
explanations of the traditions 
and of the various types of ac- 
cordion, and bios of the artists. 
Ellipsis Arts, producers of the 
engrossing world music fusion 
compilation Planet Soup, has 
assembled another amazingly 
diverse collection. What's next? 
Planet Jawharp? —Lahri Bond 


Planet Squeezebox 
(Accordion Music from 
Around the World) 

3 CDs and 56-page book. 

ISBN 1-55961-391-X, CD3470. 
$44.95 ($49.45 postpaid). 
Ellipsis Arts, 20 Lumber Road, 
Roslyn, NY 11576; 800/788-6670. 


Another nascent 
psychopath with a 
three-row chromatic 
button accordion. 


Maria Kalaniemi. 


istanpitta 


At some time in the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century, and for reasons unknown, 
a collection of Italian instrumental dances was included in a music manuscript belonging 
to a prominent Milanese family. New York's Ensemble for Early Music has recorded the 
entire set with Glen Velez, New York's master frame drummer, tambourine player, and 


world musician, joining them on the project. Recorded 
without overdubs in a resonant cathedral, Istanpitta 
presents breathtaking arrangements performed on 
harps, flutes, medieval fiddles, bagpipes, and hurdy- 
gurdy. Velez’s hand drums and world rhythms are 
perfect with this music. Medieval paintings and man- 


uscript illuminations show musicians and angels 
playing frame drums and tambourines, and 
some historians suggest that these Italian 
dances show a greater influence from Turkish 
and Arabic music than from Western European 
sources. You couldn't pick a more lively place to 
begin an acquaintance with “early music’ than 
with Istanpitta. —John Levin 


istanpitta 

New York Ensemble for Early Music 

with Glen Velez. CD LEMS 8016. 

$16.98 ($19.98 postpaid). Lyrichord Discs, 
141 Perry Street, New York, NY 10014; 
212/929-8234, fax 212/929-8245. 
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$35 and a Dream ¢ Calypsos from Trinidad 


If twang makes you cringe, steer clear 
of Rose Maddox. But if you have em- 
braced the inner hillbilly, $35 and a 
Dream will have you yeaming for a 
front porch where you can tap your foot 
while Rose sings happy and moumful 
and honest. Rose has been making this 
kind of mountain music since | 937, 
much of that time with her dustbowl- 
displaced brothers (check out Chris 
Strachwitz’s excellent liner notes for the 
gory details). On this 1994 release she 
continues to sing traditional songs, and 
also some new ones written especially 
for her by bandmembers and col- 
leagues, including Buck Owens and 
Merle Haggard. No glitter-bedecked 
doo-wop background singers here — 
the shine is in the blending of voices 
from musicians who want to express 
what they know. 


Calypso music comes from another 
tradition — the Caribbean Carnival 
custom of spontaneous competition 


POLITICS, INTRIGUE 
& VIOLENCE 1930s 


among bands of singing masqueraders 
led by innovative “chantwelles.” The 
subject of the songs can be anything — 
love, money, political injustice. Arhoolie 
has collected twenty-three of some of 
the most insightful, biting, and humor- 
ous of the chantwelles on Calypsos 
from Trinidad. Singers with names like 
Atilla the Hun, the Caresser, and the 
Tiger improvise lyrics (with delightfully 


$35 and a Dream 
Rose Maddox. 
Arhoolie CD 428. 


Calypsos from Trinidad 
(Politics, Intrigue & Violence 

in the 1930s) 

Various artists. 

Arhoolie/Folklyric CD 7004. 

$15 each. Add $3 per order for shipping. 

Down Home Music Store, 10341 San Pablo Avenue, 
El Cerrito, CA 94530; 510/525-2129. 


flipflopped syntax) about the labor 
strife, corruption, and urban and rural 
poverty of Depression-era Trinidad. The 
most successful (and therefore politi- 
cally dangerous) made it to New York 
City (where 25 percent of the black 
population was West Indian), and it's 
not hard to find the seeds of contem- 
porary rap in this intensely grassroots 
art form. —Elizabeth Thompson 


Sahara Blue ¢ Songs from the Cold Seas 


| don't know about you, but | have 
many minor obsessions. Two of these 
now have soundtracks to accompany 
my fixations. | am grateful — no, jubi- 
lant — no, prostrate to Hector Zazou. 
First for creating Sahara Blue, a CD 
based on the writing of Arthur Rimbaud. 
(Rimbaud, after composing a pocketful 
of brilliant poetry, decided at the age of 
twenty-one that he was finished with 
the business of poetrymaking.) Zazou 
directs the Sahara Blue Orchestra, de- 
ploying the musical might of John Cale, 
Khaled, Ryuichi Sakamoto, Gerard 
Depardieu(!), David 

Sylvian, and Malka 


Sahara Blue 


Spigel, in the translation of Rimbaud's 
work into an aural collection of moving 
color, a sweep through texture, tor- 
ment and tendresse. 


Zazou's most recent release, Songs 
From the Cold Seas, contains eleven 
songs of frozen worlds from an inter- 
national playlist of women. Looming, 
compelling, sirenlike and lovely, each 
piece is brought to life by Bjork, the 
Finnish quartet Varttina, Jane Siberry, 
Siouxsie, and Tokiko Kato. Harold 
Budd contributes his musical fervor 
along with The Balanescu Quartet 
and Mark Isham. 


In the end, both Sahara Blue and Songs 
From the Cold Seas contain a vastness, 
and the cracking off and peeling away 
of sound and memory. 

—taura Alisanne 


based on Arthur Rimbaud's 
poems. SAHIARA BLI 
directed by blector FALZOL. 
The music was plaved by the 
SAHARA BLUE Orchestra. 
starring Jolin 

Depardieu. K 
Drecker, Domi 
Bill Laswell. 
Barbara Louis 


sonos FROM THE COLD SEAS 


Sahara Blue 
Hector Zazou. 
Tristar Music, CD WK 57779. 


Songs from the Cold Seas 
Hector Zazou. 

Coiumbia Records, CD CK 67068. 
$15.99 ($20.74 postpaid) each, or $37.73 
postpaid for both. Tower Records Mail 
Order, 22 E. 4th Street, 3rd Floor, New 
York, NY 10003; 800/ASK-TOWER, 

fax 800/538-6938. 
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Kate Wolf 


BYJD.SMITH 4 


IVE YEARS BEFORE KATE WOLFE DIED OF LEUKEMIA, I was 

forty years old, living in a hired man’s shack with an open pint 
of Jim Beam and a Martin guitar which I could not chord. In the 
haughty hills of Marin County, big productive Holstein cows were 
being branded on their faces and sold for slaughter. The USDA had 
determined that there was a surplus of milk on this planet. 


I was working for a woman who owned just a little too much of north- 
ern California. The toughest parts of the job were disposing of a thou- 
sand dollars cash money every month and suppressing the desire to 
strangle peacocks. | was wearing out my bootsoles walking around 
pool tables. I believed that old drunks spoke the truth. 


One Sunday morning came down awfully hard. I awoke with a flash 
of energy as the last of the double shots and slow dances blew through 
my nerve endings; five minutes later, the goddess of excess smote me 
behind the right ear with a splitting maul, and I crawled back into my 
flannel bed with the Sunday Chronicle. In it was a small panel adver- 
tisement about a healing fair that day in Cotati, with Mimi Farina and 
Kate Wolf providing the tunes. Two bucks. Cheaper than church. I did 
need the healing. I fired up Red-haired Nancy, the Ford stock truck, 
and rolled down into the flatlands above Richardson Bay. 


Mimi sang in semitongues of neoChristian joy. Kate Wolf sang of dirt 
and love and hands and feathers and honest eyes and freedom lost and 
found. Kate sang of the bunkhouse soul. I sucked at her voice. I jerked 


down my hat against the sun and studied her breasts. I was healed. I 
simply had to change my ways. 

It took four sober bunkhouse nights to compose a letter of courtship to 
Kate Wolf. I told it all. I told of learning whiskey in the morning in the 
milkhouse from my Uncle Mart, and how he died in the Pine Ridge 


Reservation on my wedding night and of the sweaty terror of a rotting 


— 
YHOLE CART VIE 


ever needed anythi 
to help. 


The bosswoman flaunted a smo 
Wolf lived 


Wolf, in Berkeley. I s 
the letter carefully before Opening it. 


Dear Mr. Smith, 


Thank you so much for the letter. 

You have led a very interesting life, 

and you seem to be a very kind man. 

I must confess to you, though, that I 

am not the Kate Wolf who sings. 

I am Kate Wolf, the nurse. 

If, on the other hand, the Kate Wolf who sings 
is getting these kinds of letters, 

I intend to learn how to play the guitar. 


Yours Truly, Kate Wolf 


Kate Wolf the singer and I became the best of pen pals. When her 
nsplant failed we were discussing the perfect Koolaid 
mustache. This planet needs a whole lot more milk like her. e 
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Unclassifieds « Reader Services * Contributors’ Guidelines 


SUBSCRIBE NOW to our monthly used and 
vintage instrument list with 20 jam packed 
pages of quality musical instruments for play- 
ers and collectors at down-to-earth prices. 
$12.00/year ($25.00 overseas). Current issue 
free on request. ELDERLY INSTRUMENTS 
1100 N. Washington, POB 14210-ED30, Lan- 
sing, Mi. 48901 517-372-7890. 


ZEN IN A BOX is a unique, interactive experi- 
ence and meaningful gift-giving alternative. A 
present for your soul. $16.95 to ZIB, PO Box 
246, Stevens Point, Wi 54481-0246. 


WHO'S MINDING THE STORE? Growing 
Natural Foods Cooperative seeks Great Gen- 
eral Manager. Resume, References to: 
Joanne Michalski, Oryana, 601 Randolph St., 
Traverse City Mi 49684 


FS BOOK COMPANY P.O. Box 417457 Dept 
WER Sacramento, CA 95841-7457. Books on 
mushrooms, hemp, drugs and more! Over 300 
titles. Fast service, Free shipping. (916) 771- 
4203 Catalog $2 


ENHANCE THE QUALITY OF LIFE with an 
extremely fun home based business by being 
involved with a humanitarian and environmen- 
tally correct company. Ask for free audio tape 
and literature. 1 800-927-2527 ext. 1732 


ETHNOBOTANICALS and shaman plants/ 
seeds: Daturas, henbanes, poppies, cacti, bel- 
ladonnas, heirloom vegetables. Catalog $2. 
Horus Botanicals, HCR 82 Box 29, Salem, AR 
72576 


EARTHMATES - SUSTAINABLE RELATION- 
SHIPS. A New Year, a new partner; you cre- 
ate the ending. Valuing theearth, growth and 
peace are the beginning. Unique approach. 
Confidential, no obligation. SASE: Box 6318- 
W, Lousiville, KY 40206-0318 


RPN SCIENTIFIC CALCULATOR. Convert 
your old or new PC into a classic design from 
the 1970's. Details: Jessen-Mather 35, P.O. 
Box 449, North San Juan, CA 95960. 


“THE PERFECT PARTNER NETWORK 
NEWSLETTER?” links astrologically compat- 
ible, growth oriented men and women for per- 
sonal, professional, and travel reiated pur- 
poses. For a complimentary copy call toll free: 
1-800-626-4254. 


MAGIC MUSHROOM SPORES. Fertile spore 
prints of Hawaiian Copelandia Cyanescans, 
Panaeolus and Psilocybes. Specializing in the 
blue staining genera. Fresh hybrid Hawaiian 
Woodrose seeds. Catalog $2.00. Pacific Ex- 
otic Spora P.O. Box 11611-WE Honolulu, Hi 
96828. 


DRIED AMANITA MUSCARIA MUSHROOMS 
FOR SALE. Aliases, “Fly Agaric”, “Soma”, 
“Holy Grail”, “Jesus”! Also, herbs, barks, roots, 
flowers, seeds, cactus, pods, grasses, skins, 
extracts, powders & other raw-materials; most 
NOT on the GRAS list. Adults only. Catalog 
$2.00. JLF Poisonous Non-consumables, P.O. 
Box 184-WER, Elizabethtown IN 47232. 


AMAZON MEDICINE /VISIONARY PLANTS / 
PSYCHEDELICS Literature, Discount Books, 
“Grow Guides”, Art, Elixirs: Plant Sources: 
Cacti, Mushroom, Seeds /Spores, $1/ Cata- 
log. Rosetta, P.O. Box 4611 Dept. W, Berke- 
ley, CA 94704-0611 


be held for the following issue. 


* Unclassifieds are $2 per word, $50 minimum. You count them and send us payment 
with the ad copy. We can’t bill: payment must accompany the ad. We'll all be 
happier if your copy is neat and decipherable and comprehensible. 

¢ The first few words in your ad will be in capital letters. That’s the extent of the 
graphic treatments we can undertake. 

* To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad payment times the number of issues in which 
you want the ad to run. Send in that amount and we will print the same ad 
that many times. If you decide to repeat your ad after it has run, or if you 
wish to make a change in the copy, you must submit the ad again. 

* The deadline is April |, 1996 for WER 90. Ads received after the deadline will 


* We reserve the right to refuse any advertisement. 

¢ We print ads in the order received. “Unclassifieds” means “no categories.” 

* Mail ad and payment (made out to Whole Earth Review) to WER Unclassifieds, PO Box 
38, Sausalito, CA 94966. Please include your phone number with your order. 


THE HUMANURE HANDBOOK: A GUIDE TO 
COMPOSTING HUMAN MANURE - Safe and 
inexpensive recycling of human excrement. 
198 pages, illustrated. $18.00 postpaid. 
Jenkins Publishing, POB 607, Dept W, Grove 
City, PA 16127. 


BEST NATURAL INCENSE, FREE CATALOG 
from 300-year-old Japanese incense com- 
pany. Subtle blends made of plants/herbs/ 
spices. Shoyeido, 1700 38th St., Boulder, CO 
80301. Dept. WER. 1-800-786-5476. 


GUARANTEED PUREST DRINKING WA- 
TER. . .Simple home appliance purifies your 
tap water! For free information packet call to- 
day (800) 874-9028. Waterwise™, Box 
459103, Center Hill, FL 33514-0459. 


WHEN WAVY GRAVY SAYS, “TOWARD 
THE FUN” he means just that! Winnarainbow 
for adults is a week long workshop and non- 
stop good time offering classes in juggling, 
clowning, trapeze, unicycling, theater, improvi- 
sation, mask making, stilts, and much more. 
Total beginner to expert level classes for all 
ages of adults. Great food, tipi living, swim- 
ming and waterslide. June 17th - 23rd. 
$450.00 week, $70.00 day. “Big Fun or your 
money back.” W. Gravy. Winnarainbow for 
Adults, 1301 Henry Street, Berkeley, CA 
94709, phone 510-525-4304. 


LOW-AND NO-WATER SOLUTIONS! The 
widest selection of ultra-low-flush and 
composting toilets, graywater and rainwater 
systems and other water-efficient innovations. 
Catalog $2. Ecos, Damonmill Square, Con- 
cord, MA 01742. 1-800-462-3341. 


DID YOU LIVE COMMUNALLY BETWEEN 
1965 AND 19757? if so, the 60s Communes 
Project wants to interview you. Preserve the 
experience for posterity. Details: Tim Miller, 
Smith Hall, Kansas University, Lawrence 
66045; 913/864-4663; 
tkansas @ kuhub.cc.ukans.edu. 


WOULD ASSISTING DISTRIBUTION OF 
WILD, ORGANIC PRODUCTS — and making 
$5,000/month at home — satisfy your urge for 
right livelihood? 1-800-598-5897 


LUMONICS LIGHT AND SOUND THEATRE 
presents “Slow Boat to Ecstasy” stereo video. 
Colorful, abstract imagery opens you to areas 
of the mind normally reached only by intense 
meditation or use of a controlled substance. 
$25 + $4 shipping. Credit card orders: 954- 
979-3161. 


READER SERVICES 
Subscriptions to WER 


Subscription rates are as follows: $20/1 year 
(4 issues), $35/2 years (8 issues), and $52/3 
years (12 issues). Additional postage outside 
the US is $8/year to Canada and Mexico (in- 
cludes GST) and $1 5/year air mail) all other 
foreign. Please inquire about agency rates. 


Whole Earth Review Customer Service: 
PO Box 3000, Denville, Nj 07834. 
800/783-4903; 201/627-2427, 

M-F 9-8 EST. Fax: 201/627-5872. 

Email: wer@well.com. 


SEX EDUCATOR/DOMINATRIX/AUTHOR 
Nancy Ava Miller, M.Ed offers: Fetish Support 
Groups! Seminars! Literature! intelligent, inti- 
mate, loving conversation! Free inquiry, 
please: (908) 284-8028; (412) 284-5088; 
(312) 509-5100; (202) 452-5522. Love - 
Nancy, Mistress Libertine, Lynne, et al. 


INSTANT DOMES AND GREENHOUSES: Up 
in 20 minutes! Many models. Color catalog $1. 
Shelter Systems, 224 W. O’Connor, Menlo 
Park, CA 94025. (415) 323-6202 


Sub Questions 

lf you have any questions regarding your own 
or your gift subscriptions, please write or call 
us right away, and we'll do whatever we can 
to help. If possible, please provide us with 
your address and subscriber number from 
your magazine label, invoice or renewal no- 
tice. Missing issue claims will not be honored 
later than six months after publication. 


Change of Address 

Moving? Send us your old address, new 
address, and date effective, preferably six 
weeks in advance. The Post Office is not 
obliged to forward Second Class mail. 
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ae NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT Tobacco and 
a Cigarettes. 100% chemical additive-free whole 
a leaf Virginia tobacco. If you use tobacco the 

way Native Americans intended, or if you 
smoke out of choice rather than habit. . .here 
is an alternative you should try. Place your 
first order for a carton, and receive free ship- 
ping. Or by sending $1.00 for each sample — 
mild; regular filter; non-filter; menthol; and/or 
pouch of rolling tobacco — you certify that you 
are of legal age to purchase tobacco, and we 
will ship your sample(s) the day we receive 
your request. Please: no requests for mul- 
tiples of the same item. Samples are offered 
once per household. POB 25140, Sample 
Dept. WER23, Santa Fe, NM 87504. Charge 
orders to MC/V 1-(800) 332-5595. 


SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Quitting 
Smoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks 
to Your Health. 


$240,000+/YEAR! Health/nutrion-related 
home business. Little time needed! No selling 
required. Low starting cost. Better than MLM! 
Free formation. 1-800-484-3687 ext. 7852 


SINGLE? LONELY? Make friends interested 
in “green issues”, healthy lifestyles, personal 
growth, and spirituality. Nationwide. Free de- 
tails. AT THE GATE, Box 09506-WER, Co- 
lumbus OH 43209. 


sf STORM ALL-WEATHER WHISTLE Loudest 

Bi; Whistle in the World Send 5.95 and 2.00 S&H 
by check to All Weather Whistle Co. Attn 
Angie, P.O. Box 8615 St. Louis MO, 63126 
Personal Protection from Moose to Muggers 


FINDHORN COLLEGE, SCOTLAND “Edu- 
cating Tomorrow’s Leaders for a Sustainable 
Future.” Undergraduate semester and year- 
abroad, graduate, and summer courses. The 
Global Village Studies Program integrates 
environmentai studies, sustainability, com- 
munity building, group dynamics, leadership 
skills and the psychology of personal growth. 
Explore our website at http:/www.tiac.net/biz/ 
fcie/; contact us for information at college @- 
findhorn.org, Box 1393, Boston, MA 02117, 
1-800-932-7658. 


“DISCOVER SPIRITUAL TRUTH IN SAN 
FRANCISCO” You're invited to Eckankar’s 
Springtime Seminar, April 5-7, 1996 at the 
San Francisco Marriott. What is spiritual truth? 
You have the answers within your heart. And 
the ancient teachings of Eckankar show how 
to discover them for yourself. Explore the pos- 
sibility of past lives. Interpret your dreams. 
Learn special Soul Travel techniques to find 
Spiritual truth in your life every day. Call 1- 
800-LOVE GOD (1-800-568-3463) to receive 
a free book and information on special intro- 
ductory workshops. Ask for book A26. 


NEWSSTAND BY MAIL! A one-stop, cutting- 
edge mail-order source for over 1,000 titles. 
Beautifully illustrated 128-page catalog in- 
cludes: self-sufficiency, sexuality, alternative 
media, music, film, art, UFOs, drugs, modern 
primitives, Forteana, computer hackers, 
mondo, conspiracy, neurozines, pagan, 
fanzines, queerzines, fringe science. Send 
$4.00 to Xines, Box WER-1, 1226-A Calle de 
Comercio, Santa Fe, NM, 87505. 


Indexes 

WER is indexed by Access: the Supplemen- 
tary Index to Periodicals, Altemative Press 
Index, Magazine Index, Consumers Index, 
Humanities Index, Book Review Index, Aca- 
demic Index, Academic Abstracts, Health 
Source, and General Periodical Index. 


Back Issues 

See page | | 7 for prices and availability. Back 
a issues are also available on microfilm and 

as xerographic reprints through University 
Microfilm intemational, Serials Bid Coordi- 
nator, 300 Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 481! 06. 


Sales Tax 

Our review access format gives list and 
postpaid price (list plus postage and hand- 
ling). Depending upon where you live, and 
upon where they have their operations, many 
publishers and mail-order companies now 
charge your state's sales tax on mail-order 
ae sales. This is too complex for our brains. 

ES However, if you do not send the tax, your 
2 order may be delayed while the publisher 
writes back asking for the money. To avoid 
this delay, you could add your state's sales 
tax based on the list price, or call to ask 
about your particular situation. 


Mailing List 
Occasionally we make our mailing list avail- 
able to companies offering goods or services 
we feel would be of interest to our readers. 
If you do not wish to receive these mailings, 
please contact Customer Service and let us 
know. If you wish to have your name taken 
off other companies’ mailing lists, please 
write to: Mail Preference Service, clo DMA, 
Box 9008, Farmingdale, NY | | 735-9008. 


Our readers’ concems range from the 
environmental and technological to the po- 
litical and personal. If you are interested in 
renting our mailing list, please contact Valerie 
Hutchinson at Pacific Lists: 4 | 5/381-0553. 


Reprints 

We allow reprints in small quantities for non- 
profit classroom and community use at no 
charge. There is no need to request permis- 
sion. While we appreciate being informed 
of the uses to which our material is put, we 
will not necessarily respond to requests for 
reprint permission from the academic com- 
munity. Requests for commercial and trade 
reprinting should be sent to WER/Reprints, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


Contributors’ Guidelines 


Consider yourself to be writing a letter to an 

intelligent, uninformed friend. Good WER 

material is often found in passionate per- = 
sonal statements or descriptions of the as 
writer's activities. Good things can be 2 
done with obscure subjects. 


Don’t inflate a good short piece into a long 
tedious one. Don’t send a variation on an old 
idea. Don’t send an indictment of the status 
quo unless it concludes with a solid sugges- 
tion for fixing the problem. 

If you send a query, please include a fairly 
close synopsis of the article you propose. 
Put your name and particulars on the (sub- 
limely legible, doublespaced) manuscript’s 
first page. Word-processed documents are 
swell, especially when you send us a disk. 
Typewritten is okay. 


Don’t be crushed at rejection. We reject our 
own material, too. 


We acknowledge receipt of unsolicited sub- 
missions (including reviews), noncommitally, 
by postcard. If we like your material we may 
hang on to it until hell freezes over, waiting 
for the right circumstances in which to 

print it. Sometimes the circumstances 

never arrive. 


Reviews 
In the perfect review, the topic is briefly 23 
described (not necessarily analyzed) and = 
the reviewer gets out of the way. Tell read- a: 
ers why they should spend their money and oy 
time on the item. We don’t bother with 
negative reviews. 

The excerpts are important: they convey the 
soul of a book. If you’re sending a review on 
disk, please type the excerpts, noting their 
page numbers. Or send photocopied pages 
with the excerpts marked thereon. Don’t 
send us your own copy of a book. 


We pay $40 upon publication for original 
reviews. (Payment for articles, photographs, 
and illustrations is negotiated case by case.) 
Whole Earth buys all rights to reviews, and 
first-use rights to articles. We reserve the 
option to reprint; if we reuse an article, 
we'll pay you an additional amount. It is 
our policy to allow small-quantity reprints 
for nonprofit educational classroom or 
community use at no charge. If another 
publication asks to reprint your piece, 

we will refer them to you. 

Send submissions to Whole Earth Review, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
Fax 415/332-3110. Email wer@well.com. 
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is almost entirely reader-supported. We depend on the extra- 
ordinary encouragement of our Supporting Subscribers. Thank you! 


As a way of acknowledging your crucial importance, we print your illustrious 
name and that of your scenic hometown in the magazine (unless you prefer 
to remain anonymous). Whole Earth Review is published by Point Foundation, 
a 501(c)3 nonprofit corporation. Therefore most of your contribution is tax- 
deductible (check with your tax expert). 


Would you consider joining the folks that make this magazine unique? 
You can support us at any of several levels: 


* Perpetual: $10,000/lifetime. Perpetuals get a set of back issues (as com- 
plete as we have), two copies of every existing Point book or product, and 
receive their WER in an envelope, air mail, forever (a Perpetual subscription 
can be willed to descendants, or passed on to others) — or as long as we 
are around. And we will gratefully print your name here, also forever. 


* Angelic: $5,000/lifetime. Angelic subscribers get two copies of every Point 
book or product, and get their WER in an envelope, air mail, for the rest of 
their life or ours, whichever comes first. And we publish your distinguished 
moniker forever. 


* Maniacal: $/000/lifetime. Maniacs get their WER in a sturdy, attractive 
envelope, air mail, as long as they (or we) live. And your name shines on 
these pages forevermore. 


* Munificent: $250/year. Munificents get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year, and two copies of whatever books we publish that year. Your 
generosity is trumpeted here for a year. 


* Sustaining: $1!00/year. Sustainers get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year. And their names appear on these pages for that year. 
* Retaining: $50/year. Retainers get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 


for a year. We print their names in one issue as an example to the 
potentially generous. 


* You may, of course, support us anonymously at any Jevel if you 
prefer that we not enshrine your wonderful name. 


Maniacal 
Supporters 
Jaime Lubin 
Zermeno Acosta 
Guadalajara, Mexico 
Cash Adams 
Miami, Florida 
Petra-Leilani Akwai 
Dreieich-Gotzenhain, 
Germany 
Denise & Norman Alm 
Inchture, Perthshire, 
Scotland 
Kathy Archibald 
Tallahassee, Florida 
August 
Bambu Flyingwater 
New York, New York 
John Perry Barlow 
Pinedale, Wyoming 


Leona & Bruce Baumgart 
Los Gatos, California 
Bonno Bernard 
Davenport, California 
Bernard Bildman 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Steve Blake 
Fairfield, lowa 
Alex Bornstein 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Donna Boyd 
& Gene Combs 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Atherton, California 
Jim & Anne Bredouw 
Eastsound, Washington 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
Vienna, Virginia 
Peter Buckley 
Mill Valley, California 


Perpetual 
Supporters 


Grant Abert 
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Andre Carothers 
Berkeley, California 
Kelly Celmer 
Cashton, Wisconsin 


_ Harvey Chang 


Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 


Polly Cherner 


San Anselmo, California 


Continuous Wave 
Joe S. Coulombe 


Cary, North Carolina 


Jerry Crutcher 


Rockville, Maryland 


Bob Culley 


Menlo Park, California 


W. Dale, Jr. 


Portland, Maine 


Tim Dalmau 


Samford Village, Australia 
Lynn Dondero, MD 
Sonoma, California 


Robert Dunn 


Albany, New York 


Editora Espaco 


E Tempo Ltda 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Hilary Fried 


Huntington, Connecticut 


Alex Funk 


Floyd, Virginia 


Toni Garrett 


Emeryille, California 

David Gotlib 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Edward D. Grover 

Rolling Hills Estates, 
California 

Eric Haines 

Ithaca, New York 

Haines Borough 

Public Library 

Haines, Alaska 

Hampshire College Frog 

Amherst, Massachusetts 

Stephen F. Haust 

Cookeville, Tennessee 

David & Kay Hines 

Austin, Texas 

Stephen Hodgkin 

Lyneham, Austrialia 

Atlan Hogle 

Gualala, California 

Harold Hunter 

Alexandria, Virginia 

R.W. Hurd 

Tucson, Arizona 


In Memorium John Litt 
Love, Cy & Andrew 
Michael O. Johnson 
Bremerton, Washington 
Elisabeth Jones 
Berkeley, California 
Mitch Kapor 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Kinswoman 
Eugene, Oregon 
David Kittrell 
Seattle, Washington 
Kevin |. Kiwak 
Farmington, Connecticut 
Christophe Le Bret 
Paris, France 
Lawrence Lewis 
Sedro Woolley, 
Washington 
Steve Littlewood 
Mandeville, Louisiana 
James E. Lovelock 
Cornwall, England 
Lucky Loner of the 
Lurker Legions 
Antione Maamari 
Paris, France 
Randy Mack 
North Miami Beach, 
Florida 
Douglas Martin 
Sausalito, California 
Luther & 
Gloria McLeod 
La Center, Washington 
Pierce McNally 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Arthur Milholland, MD 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Russ Molari 
Palo Alto, California 
James Moores 
County Clare, Ireland 
Mike Nathan 
Winchester, 
Massachusetts 
W.K. Nelson 
Kalispell, Montana 
Anne Norcia 
Waynesville, Ohio 
Nothing Matters 
Everything is Important 
Joshua Notowitz 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Ray Olszewski 
Palo Alto, California 
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Gary Owens 
Mountain View, California 
Norman Pease 
Orinda, California 
The Pierpoints 
Republic of Panama, 
Florida 
Plant Just One Tree 
Love, Ma 
Julian Price 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Ron Pruitt 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
].H. Reynolds 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Pierre A. Rioux 
Minot, North Dakota 
Marcelo Rocha 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Maria Rodale 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
Hans (Nick) Roericht 
Ulm, Germany 
John Romkey 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Jonathan F.P. Rose 
Katonah, New York 
Jim A. Sanders 
Paia, Hawaii 
The Schumacher Family 
San Diego, California 
Jim Sells 
Corrales, New Mexico 
Norman & Joanna Sher 
Brooklyn, New York 
Virginia L. Smith 
Redford Township, 
Michigan 
Lydia G. Storey 
Dalmatia, Pennsylvania 
Mack Taylor 
Sausalito, California 
Jack Tempchin 
Encinitas, California 
Katherine W. Tremaine 
Santa Barbara, California 
R. Burr Tweedy 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Marc Valens 
Beatty, Oregon 
Gary Waldron 
Laguna Beach, California 
Bob Wallace 
Seattle, Washington 
§. Ashley Webb 
Palo Alto, California 
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Betsy Weedon Bradley Zeve Andrea & Gary Frankel = Kurt Lavenson 
Mill Valley, California Carmel, California Nevada City, California Danville, California 
Samuel Wigley oe Jonathan Frieman Charles L. Nunu 
Shreveport, Louisiana Sustaining San Rafael, California Prangins, Switerland 
David Williams Supporters Gregory Fullencamp Jim Peske 
Leeds, England M. A. Cobb New York, New York San Jose, California 
Greg & Pat Williams Berkeley, California Susan Genetta George Russell 
Gravel Switch, Kentucky Alan Coogan Montreal, Quebec, Kitakyushi-Shi, Japan 
Linda Wilson Denistone, Australia Canada Richard Stout 
Billings, Montana Graeme Cottam Claire Griffin & Lynn Marek 
]. Kirk Wood London, England San Francisco, California Bozeman, Montana 
Malibu, California Fred Dick ]. D. Hanna Urban Ore, Inc. 
and fifteen anonymae La Farge, Wisconsin Seattle, Washington Berkeley, California 
Munifi Daniel Drake Tim Hare C. Allen Waddle 
uniticent Mill Valley, California Tallahassee, Florida Santa Monica, California 
Supporters Tony Fardella Alex Krongard Davis T. Weatherby 
Bill Gaver Cotati, California APO, AE Mountain View, California 
London, England Michael & Amy Finn Bill Laub Judith Weiss 
Gisela & David Gamper _ Belton, Texas Las Vegas, Nevada Austin, Texas 
Kingston, New York David Fournet Brian D. Wright 
Jose Marti Fayetteville, Arkansas _. Diamond Springs, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico California 
William Ryder os 
Miami, Florida Retaining 
Edward K. Robertson Supporters 
Bethesda, Maryland Jonathan Cook 
Richard Leopold St. Paul, Minnesota 
Northbrook, Illinois Vickie Hoffmann 
Nick Such Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles, California 
AR Millennium 
ee Whole Earth Catalog 
& 
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Whole Earth Review / 
CoEvolution Quarterly 


BACK ISSUES 


MWEC includes free 1996 access update. 
WERICQ back issues are still surprisingly toothsome. 


All prices are postpaid within the US. 

The Millennium Whole Earth Catalog is $30. (Outside the US: please add $5/book 
surface mail, $15/book airmail to Canada/Mexico, or $30/book elsewhere.) 

The following issues are $10: 15-24, 29, 31, 33, 35, 39, 41-44, 46, 47, 62, 65-67, 70, 
71, 73-76, 78-84, 86, 87. 

The following Endangered issues are $50: 25, 26, 28, 30, 37, 38, 40, 45, 48-50, 58, 59, 72. 
The following Rare issues are $100: 2, 10-14, 32, 34, 36, 53, 54, 56, 63, 77. 

Bound photocopies of these Extinct issues are $35: |, 3-9, 51, 52, 55, 57, 

60, 61, 64, 68, 69, 85. 

Issue 27 was The Next Whole Earth Catalog. It is not available as a back issue. 

Send an SASE to Back Issues, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965 for a brief description 
of some of the magazines’ contents. 


TO ORDER: Call 800/938-6657 (from outside the US, call 415/332-1716) or 
fax 415/332-3110. $20 minimum for credit card orders. 
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This index covers the last four issues of Whole 
Earth Review (#85, 86, 87, 88) and includes the 
authors of books we reviewed in 1995. Subject 
heads and principal entries are bold; book 
titles are italic; article titles are in quotes. 


Abortion 
“The Double Challenge,” 88:14 
From Danger to Dignity, 88:86 
Abu-Lughod, Lila 
Veiled Sentiments, 86:33 
“Access to Tools,” 88:98 
Act Like Nothing’s Wrong, 87:2 
Activism, see also Environmentalism, 
Feminism, Politics. 
By Life’s Grace, 86:53 
Heart Politics, 86:52 
Insight and Action, 86:51 
= Network to Reduce Overconsumption, 86:70 
33 The New Politics of Survival, 88:26 
“Nuclear Action,” 88:46 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
People of Color Environmental Groups, 86:70 
“Watershed Yellow Pages” 85:12 
Who Cares, 87:32 
3 Acupuncture, 88:84 
Adair, Christy 
Women and Dance, 85:39 
Adams, Doug, editor 
Dance as Religious Studies, 85:39 
Addi Errabi, 86:34 
Adobe Photoshop 3.0.1, 86:85 
“Advice for the Leaderlorn,” 88:68 
AEGIS, 87:101 
Afkhami, Mahnaz 
ee Women in Exile, 86:33 
African Americans 
Fatheralong, 86:78 
Gal, 87:64 
“Age of Hedges, The,” 86:60 
Aging 
Light on Aging and Dying, 88:123 
Agriculture, see also Farming. 
Agricultural Research Service 
Quarterly Report, 88:45 
Cybersoils, 88:40 
The Emergence of Agriculture, 88:55 
Institute of Soil Sciences, 88:40 
s So Shall You Reap, 88:54 
Aguirre, 85:61 
Aikido 
It's a Lot Like Dancing, 85:40 
Air travel 
Jet Smart, 86:39 
Hindenburg, 86:17 
ALA Guide to information Access, 87:69 
Alaska oil spill, 86:55 
Alcazar Music, 85:103 
Aichemy 
The Mystery of the Coniunctio, 85:89 
Alexie, Sherman 
The Lone Ranger and Tonto Fistfight 
in Heaven, 87:57 
All over the Map, 87:81 
be All the Tea in China, 85:104 
PS Allen Ginsberg: Journals Mid-Fifties, 87:90 
Allen, John Eliot 
ba Cataclysms on the Columbia, 85:23 
Alloula, Malek 
er The Colonial Harem, 86:33 
Alm, Andy 
ea “Net Drainage,” 88:40 


Alone, 88:105 
Alternative medicine, see also Health, 
Medicinal plants. 

Acupuncture, 88:84 

Alternative Medicine, 88:83 

Chinese Herb Medicine & Therapy, 88:84 

The Complete Book of Chinese Health 

and Healing, 88:85 

Complete Book of Water Therapy, 85:69 

A Different Kind of Healing, 88:83 

Imperial Secrets of Health & Longevity, 85:84 

Natural Progesterone, 88:82 

The Waterbirth Handbook, 85:69 
Alth, Max & Charlotte 

Wells and Septic Systems, 85:22 
Amazon 

Savages, 88:28 
America Calling, 87:42, 88:128 
American Folklife Center, 87:86, 88:128 
American Horticultural Society 

Encyclopedia of Gardening, 86:64 
American Indian Movement 

Loud Hawk, 87:56 
American Library Association Guide to 

Information Access, 87:69 
American Nature Writing Series, 87:119 
Amodeo, John 

Love & Betrayal, 85:41 
Anatomy, 86:108 
Angulo, Jaime de 

Indian Tales, 86:72 

Indians in Overalls, 86:73 

Jaime in Taos, 86:72 
Animals, see Farming, Pets, Wildlife. 
Annie’s Shells & Cheddar, 87:31 
Another Land Made of Water, 85:43 
Antarctic exploration, 88:105 
Anthony, Susan B. 

Failure Is Impossible, 88:70 
Anthropologist on Mars, An, 86:94 
Anthropology 

“Jaime de Angulo,” 86:72 

Material World, 86:1, 86:13 

The Myth of the Machine, 88:98 

Sacred Pleasure, 88:25 

Samba in the Night, 85:41 
Anton, Karen Hill 

Crossing Cultures, 86:18 
Ants, Journey to the, 86:79 
Appelhof, Mary 

Worms Eat Our Garbage, 88:53 
Appliances 

Plugs, Adaptors & Converters, 88:112 
Appropriate technology, see Technology. 
Archbold, Rick 

Hindenburg, 86:17 
Architecture, see also Ecological design. 

Earth to Spirit, 87:7 

Healing Environments, 85:92 

Infra Structures, 85:61 

Make it Work: Building, 88:112 

A Primer on Sustainable Building, 88:110 

The Sand Dollar and the Slide Rule, 86:21 

The Temple in the House, 87:17 
Arctic 

To the Arctic, 86:29 

Winterdance, 88:105 
Artis the Spoonman, 88:69 
Arizona 

“Field Notes,” 85:72 

“Mountain Lion,” 87:116 


Armadillos, 87:84 
Aronson, Larry 
HTML Manual! of Style, 86:87 
Art, see also Photography. 
The Artist's Way, 86:102 
The Creative Holography Index, 86:20 
Eternal Network, 87:80 
idols Behind Altars, 86:44 
Living Color, 87:16 
101 Unuseless Japanese Inventions, 88:1 
Schwa, 85:86 
Sculpting With the Environment, 88:120 
Arvigo, Rosita 
Sastun, 85:61 
Astronomy 
Astronomy for All Ages, 86:28 
Astronomy Web pages, 88:41 
Athan, Mattie Sue 
Guide to a Well-Behaved Parrot, 86:63 
AtKisson, Alan 
“The Netherlands’ Green Plan,” 87:94 
Atlases, see Maps. 
Atmosphere Web pages, 88:41 
Atomic Ghost, 88:47 
El Atrache, Farid 
Addi Errabi, 86:34 
Aubrey/Maturin Novels, The, 87:82 
Aurora, 86:28 
Austin Klezmorim, 87:93 
Australia 
Water for Every Farm, 88:54 
Automobiles 
Down the Asphalt Path, 87:43 
“Driver's Heaven & Hell,” 88:104 
Awakened Warrior, The, 85:101 
Awiakta, Marilou 
Selu, 86:74 


Babbs, Ken 
Last Go Round, 88:63 
Baja California 
“Of Men and Mantas,” 85:24 
Baldwin, J. 
“Brass Tacks,” 87:4 
“Designing Designers,” 86:14 
“Stuff & Nonsense,” 88:106 
Ball, Gordon, editor 
Allen Ginsberg: Journals Mid-Fifties, 87:90 
“Bamboo Survey, A,” 85:114 
Bamboo Fences of Japan, The, 85:114 
Bamboos, The, 85:115 
Barbach, Lonnie 
The Pause, 88:93 
Barnett, Dianna Lopez 
A Primer on Sustainable Building, 88:110 
Barrel Fever, 88:63 
Barter 
“Creating Ecological Economics with 
Local Currency,” 87:24 
“An Exchange Directory for Every 
Neighborhood,” 87:26 
“To Stitch the World Back Together 
Again,” 87:22 
Barton, Katherine, editor 
Standards and Practices Guidebook, 87:103 
Basket making 
Mabel McKay: Weaving the Dream, 86:74 
Bateson, Mary Catherine 
Peripheral Visions, 85:101 
Bathing 
The Complete Book of Water Therapy, 85:69 
Pleasures of the Japanese Bath, 85:112 
Taking the Waters, 85:112 
Beat This, 86:17 
Becker, Gary 
“What is Prosperity?,” 86:4 
Beer, Stafford 
Beyond Dispute, 86:19 
Behind the Veil in Arabia, 86:33 


Abo —Bra 


Beijing Conference 
“Beijing and Beyond,” 88:18 
“The Double Challenge,” 88:14 
Belize 
Sastun, 85:61 
Bellydancing, 85:34 
Berry, Wendell 
“What is Prosperity?,” 86:4 
Beyond Dispute, 86:19 
Beyond God the Father, 86:31 
Beyond the Pale, 87:92 
Beyond the Veil, 86:33 
Bicycles 
Bike Culture Quarterly, 88:113 
BMW Tandem Bicycle, 88:113 
Encycleopedia 96, 88:113 
Glueless Bicycle Patch, 86:58 
“Liberation Notes from an Old Crank,” 86:56 
Mt. Zefal Bicycle Pump, 36:58 
Big Squeeze, The, 85:103 
Big Sur Tapes, 87:114 
Bilger, Martin 
“Lord of the Highway,” 87:84 
Biochemistry 
“The Morality of Molecular Water,” 85:4 
Biodiversity, see also Ecology, Evolution. 
Life on the Edge, 85:30 
A Thousand Leagues of Blue, 86:55 
Bionomics, 87:30 
Bioregions 
A Green Hawai'i, 85:31 
Life on the Edge, 85:30 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
A Thousand Leagues of Blue, 86:55 
“Victory in the Kitlope,” 85:18 
“Watershed Yellow Pages,” 85:12 
Bird by Bird, 85:29, 86:76 
Birds 
Economic Contribution of Bird and Waterfowl 
Recreation and Birding Ecotourism, 88:44 
Guide to a Well-Behaved Parrot, 86:63 
Shadowbirds, 87:119 
Thoreau on Birds, 85:28 
The Wind Birds, 85:28 
Birkerts, Sven 
The Gutenberg Elegies, 88:100 
Black, Mary 
Collected, 85:103 
BMW Tandem Bicycle, 88:113 
Boddy, Janice 
Wombs and Alien Spirits, 86:33 
Bodhran & Bones, 87:87 
Body Atlas, The, 86:108 
Body, The, 86:109 
Boff, Leonardo 
Ecology & Liberation, 88:26 
Gordon 


Another Land Made of Water, 85:43 
Bolen, Jean Shinoda 

Crossing to Avalon, 88:93 
Bolling, David 

How to Save a River, 85:13, 86:20 
Bolton, Ruthie M. 

Gal, 87:64 
Book for Midwives, A, 86:71 
Book of Bamboo, The, 85:114 
Book of Jim, The, 85:70 
Book of Tea, The, 85:104, 85:105 
Book of Visions, The, 85:54 
Books 

Future Survey, 87:100 

The Gutenberg Elegies, 88:100 

Indian Review of Books, 86:54 

Island Press, 87:106 
Booth, Alan 

Looking for the Lost, 87:76 
Borneo, 88:28 
Bosch Sabre Plus Jigsaw, 87:21 
Bradley, John, editor 

Atomic Ghost, 88:47 
Brandt, Barbara 

Whole Life Economics, 87:31 
“Brass Tacks,” 87:4 
Brave Old World 

Beyond the Pale, 87:92 
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Brawer, Wendy E. 
“Designing Citizens,” 88:120 
Brazil 
‘The City of First Priorities,” 85:58 
Samba in the Night, 85:41 
“Toward a Rechargeable City,” 85:60 
Bread, baking, 86:65 
Breath on the Mirror, 86:44 
Brenner, Anita 
Idols Behind Altars, 86:44 
Brickell, Christopher, editor 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, 86:64 
British Columbia 


BC Environmental Network Directory, 88:35 


“Cutting From the Heart,” 88:32 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
Spirit Faces: Contemporary Native 
American Masks, 88:22 
“Victory in the Kitlope,” 85:18 
British Navy 
The Aubrey/Maturin Novels, 87:82 
A Sea of Words, 87:82 
Broadsides from the Other Orders, 87:106 
Brook, James 
Resisting the Virtual Life, 88:101 
Brower, David 
Let the Mountains Talk, Let the Rivers 
Run, 87:111 


Brown, Larry 
On Fire, 85:108 
Buchman, Dian Dincin 
Complete Book of Water Therapy, 85:69 
Buddhism 
Essential Zen, 85:93 
The Jew in the Lotus, 88:89 
Navajo & Tibetan Sacred Wisdom, 88:88 
Pure Heart, Enlightened Mind, 88:89 
Shambhala Sun, 85:93 
The Turquoise Bee, 86:40 


Building, see Architecure, Ecological design. 


Bullard, Robert D. 


Serpent of the Nile, 85:39 
Burke, Kevin 

If the Cap Fits, 85:102 

Open House, 85:102 
Burkio, Jim 

“Houselessness and Homelessness,” 86:66 
Burns, Gene 

The Frontiers of Catholicism, 88:27 
Burns, Max 

Cottage Water Systems, 85:32 
Burt, William 

Shadowbirds, 87:119 


How Would Confucius Ask for a 
Raise?, 88:96 

Lean and Clean Management, 87:30 
MetroFarm, 88:54 
The Reengineering Alternative, 88:67 
Sell What You Sow!, 88:54 

Butterfly Survey, 88:48 

By Life’s Grace, 86:53 

Byrd, Richard E. 
Alone, 88:105 


Cahill, Thomas 
How the Irish Saved Civilization, 87:83 
Caillet, Laurence 
The House of Yamazaki, 87:60 
Cal, 87:67 
Calendars, Mathematics, 88:112 


<ay 


California 
Day Trips in Nature, 85:113 
Environmental Resources Web pages, 
88:40, 88:41 
Life on the Edge, 85:30 
“Restoring the Los Angeles River,” 85:62 
Callicott, J. Baird 
Earth’s Insights, 85:29 
Cameron, Julia 
The Artist's Way, 86:102 


Camping 
Pyromid Pack-lite Plus Grill, 87:21 
Canada 


“Cutting From the Heart,” 88:32 
“Labor Pains,” 88:74 
Make a Map with NAISMAP, 88:40 
“Northwest Timber Yeliow Pages,” 88:35 
Canyonlands 
Stone Desert, 87:106 
Care & Repair of Furniture, 87:20 
Caretaker Gazette, The, 85:119 
Cartography, see Maps. 
Cartoons, see also Woodring. 
Dyke Strippers, 87:89 
“Rhymes With Orange,” 88:111 
Twisted Sisters 2, 87:67 
Carving wood, 87:20 
Cashman, Ty 
“Fuel from Water,” 85:50 
Cassidy, John 
Earthsearch, 85:55 
Castaneda, Carlos 
Don Juan: The Sorcerer, 87:114 


Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, 88:28 
Catholicism 
Ecology & Liberation, 88:26 
The Frontiers of Catholicism, 88:27 
Celtic Music survey, 85:103 
Censorship, see also Media. 
Stifled Laughter, 86:53 
Center for Maximum Potential Building 
Systems, 85:45 
Central America, see also Mayas. 
Idols Behind Altars, 86:44 
The New Politics of Survival, 88:26 
CERES, 88:41 
Certain Trumpets, 88:70 
Chaos, Tao of, 86:40 
Chapple, Steve 
Let the Mountains Talk, Let the 
Rivers Run, 87:111 
Charters, Ann, editor 
Jack Kerouac: Selected Letters, 85:95 
The Portable Jack Kerouac, 85:25 
Chasing the Monsoon, 85:110 
Chernobyl, 88:46 
Cherokee Nation, 86:74 
Childbirth 
A Book for Midwives, 86:71 
The Waterbirth Handbook, 85:69 
Children 
Dream a Dolphin, 87:87 
Perfectly Normal, It’s, 88:90 
Trouble-Free Travel with Children, 85:111 
“What to Tell the Children,” 88:90 
Children’s Mathematics Calendar, 88:112 
Childs, Craig 
“Field Notes,” 85:72, 86:110 
“Mountain Lion,” 87:116 
Stone Desert, 87:106 
Childs, Toni 
The Woman's Boat, 87:87 
Chindogu, 88:1 
China 


All the Tea in China, 85:104 
Chinese Herb Medicine & Therapy, 88:84 
The Complete Book of Chinese Health and 
Healing, 88:85 
Imperial Secrets of Health & Longevity, 85:84 
The Journey to the West, 86:41 
Monkey, 86:41 
Chomsky, Noam 
Manufacturing Consent, 87:68 
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Chow, Kit 
All the Tea in China, 85:104 
Chumley, Reverend, 88:68 
Cities, see Sustainable development. 
Citizens for Clean Energy, 85:52 
Citizens for Peace in Space, 88:46 
City Arts and Lectures, 88:63 
“City of First Priorities, The,” 85:58 
Civil Wars, 87:62 
Clarke, Robin 
Water: The International Crisis, 85:27 
Clay, Grady 
Real Places, 86:111 
Clean Energy Research Institute, 85:52 
Climate Web pages, 88:41 
Close to Home, 88:21 
Cognition 
Metapatterns, 88:119 
Collected, 85:103 
Colleges & Universities on the Web, 86:87 
Colonial Harem, The, 86:33 
Columbia River 
Cataclysms on the Columbia, 85:23 
Colwell, Winslow 
“MWEC on the WWW'!:,” 86:84 
Comics, see Cartoons, Woodring. 
“Coming Back from the Silence,” 85:76 
Coming Plague, The, 85:84 
Committee on Women, Population and 
the Environment, 88:17 
Commodore, The, 87:82 
Common Ground, 88:44 
Community 
The Life We Are Given, 87:66 
Rebuilding Community in America, 
87:42, 88:128 
Towards a Global Village, 87:42 
Community Energy Workbook, 88:110 
Complete Book of Chinese Health and 
Healing, 88:85 
Complete Book of Menopause, The , 88:92 
Complete Book of Water Therapy, 85:69 
Composting 
Worms Eat Our Garbage, 88:53 
Computers, see also internet, World Wide Web. 
Digital Woes, 88:103 
Evolutionary Computation, 86:89 
Galatea 2.2, 88:102 
The Gutenberg Elegies, 88:100 
Life on the Screen, 88:102 
“Neo-Techno-Crypto-Cyber-Luddites,” 88:100 
The Non-Designer's Design Book, 88:67 
The Secret Guide to Computers, 86:88 
Silicon Snake Oil, 88:100 
The UNIX Haters Handbook, 86:89 
Wacom ArtPad, 86:87 
Concerned Citizens for Nuciear Safety, 88:46 
Conduct of War, The, 87:55 
Coniunctio, 85:89 
Conquest of Water, The, 85:33 
Conservation, see Environment, 
Environmental restoration, Environmentalism. 
Conservation Directory, 85:13 
Conservation Options, 87:103 
Cooking 
Annie’s Shells & Cheddar, 87:31 
4 Paws of Crab, 86:62 
Outlaw Cook, 85:107 
Pyromid Pack-lite Grill, 87:21 
“Taking Stock,” 85:106 
Vegies Unite, 86:87 
The Village Baker, 86:65 
Coral reefs, 85:113 
Corn-Mother (Selu), 86:74 
Cottage Water Systems, 85:32 
Couple’s Comfort Book, The, 85:40 
Cowan, Stuart 
“Cultivating Ecological Design 
Intelligence,” 85:44 
Ecological Design, 85:49 
“International Ecological Design Society 
Update,” 88:109 
“Nature’s Geometry,” 87:8 


Cox, Harvey 
Fire from Heaven, 85:109 
CraftWoods Catalog, 87:20 
Crazy Horse, 87:57 
“Creating Ecological Economics with 
Local Currency,” 87:24 
Creative Holography Index, The, 86:20 
Creativity 
The Artist's Way. 86:102 
Living Your Life Out Loud, 88:97 
Talking on the Water, 85:42 
Crocker, Mark 
The Body Atlas, 86:108 
Cross, Brian 
It's Not About a Salary, 86:11 
Crossing Cultures, 86:18 
Crossing to Avalon, 88:93 
Croutier, Alev L. 
Taking the Waters, 85:112 
Crow Dog, Mary 
Lakota Woman, 87:60 
Crude Awakening, 86:71 
Crumb, Robert 
Introducing Kafka, 87:40 
Cuff, Courtney 
The Green Scissors Report, 87:101 
“Cultivating Ecological Design 
Intelligence,” 85:44 
Cultural Survival Quarterly, 87:102 
Culture 
Crossing Cultures, 86:18 
A Different Mirror, 86:42 
“Houselessness and Homelessness,” 86:66 
Idols Behind Altars, 86:44 
The Leveling Wind , 88:71 
Looking for the Lost, 87:76 
Material World, 86:1, 86:13 
Passing Strange and Wonderful, 87:16 
Curitaba, Brazil 
“Toward a Rechargeable City,” 85:60 
“The City of First Priorities,” 85:58 
Custer, George Armstrong 
Killing Custer, 87:56 
“Cutting From the Heart,” 88:32 
Cybernetics 
Beyond Dispute, 86:19 
Cybersoils, 88:40 


My Tibet, 87:79, 88:128 
Daly, Herman 

“What is Prosperity?,” 86:4 
Daly, Mary 

Beyond God the Father, 86:31 

Outercourse, 86:31 
Dams, 85:23 
Dance 

“Eastern Dance Resources”, 85:39 

“Far From the Pink Chiffon,” 85:34 
Dance with Death, A, 86:19 
Dancing Up the Moon, 85:110 
Darkness Visible, 87:41 
Dass, Ram, 88:68 
Davidow, Ari 

“Klezmer'!,” 87:92 
Dawson, Robert 

“Water in the West Project,” 85:1, 86:121 
Day Trips in Nature, 85:113 
Deans, Karen, editor 

Conservation Options, 87:103 
Death and dying 

Death to Dust, 86:108 

Light on Aging and Dying, 88:123 

Now Watch Him Die, 85:90 

You Can't Be Too Careful, 86:108 
Decoys, 87:20 
Deep Design, 88:111 
DeepRock Hydra-Drill, 85:22 
Defense Monitor, 87:29, 88:128 
Degrees of Disaster, 86:55 
Delaney, Carol 

The Seed and the Soil, 86:33 
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Dennee, JoAnne 
Exploring the Forest with Grandforest 
Tree, 88:52 
Dental First Aid Kit, 85:55 
ion 
Darkness Visible, 87:41 
Living with Prozac, 87:41 


Dry Climate Gardening with 
Succulents, 87:113 
“Field Notes,” 85:72, 86:110 
“Mountain Lion,” 87:116 
Native Gardens for Dry Climates, 87:112 
Stone Desert, 87:106 
Design, see also Ecological design, Graphics. 
Beat This, 86:17 
Diatoms to Dinosaurs, 86:21 
Metapatterns, 88:119 
The Sand Dollar and the Slide Rule, 86:21 
Streamlined, 85:74 
What Machines Can't Do, 85:74 
Desktop publishing 
The Non-Designer's Design Book, 88:67 
Desolation Island, 87:82 
Desser, Chris 
Migratory Species Project, 85:45 
Destruction by Design, 87:78 
Development, see Ecological design, 
Sustainable development. 
de Vries, Beri, 88:68 
DeWALT Cordless Saws, 87:21 
Dewitt, Dave 
The Pepper Garden, 86:64 
Diary of a Young Girl, 87:62 
Diatoms to Dinosaurs, 86:21 
Different Kind of Healing, A, 88:83 
Different Mirror, A, 86:42 
Digital Woes, 88:103 
Directories 
Econet’s Water, Seas, Oceans, and Rivers 
Directory, 88:41 
Network to Reduce Overconsumption, 86:70 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
People of Color Environmental Groups, 86:70 
“Watershed Yellow Pages,” 85:12 
Dirigibles 
Hindenburg, 86:17 
Dirty Linen, 85:103 
Discipline and Punish, 88:72 
Disease, see Alternative medicine, Medicine. 
Dobson, Terry 
It's a Lot Like Dancing, 85:40 
Dobyns, Stephen 
Velocities, 87:91 
Don Juan: The Sorcerer, 87:114 
Donnelly, James 
‘The Sporting Pitchfork,” 85:102 
Dossey, Larry 
Healing Words, 88:82 
“Double Challenge, The,” 88:14 
Doublin’, 85.103 
Dowie, Mark, 88:69 
Down the Asphalt Path, 87:43 
Doyle, Jack 
Crude Awakening, 86:71 
Dream a Dolphin, 87:87 
Drescher, Henrik 
Tales from the Crib, 86:78 
“Driver's Heaven & Hell,” 88:104 
Drums 
Bodhran & Bones, 87:87 
Stewart Macdonald’s Drum Supply, 86:37 
Dry Climate Gardening with 
Succulents, 87.113 
Dugan, Patrick, editor 
Wetlands in Danger, 85:27 
Dyke Strippers, 87:89 
Dymaxion Map, 88:112 
Dynamics of Time and Space, 86:29 


Egan, Seamus 
Bodhran & Bones, 87:87 
Earth in Mind, 85:48 
Earth sciences Web pages, 88:40 
Earth to Spirit, 87:7 
Earth Work, 85:54 
Earth’s Insights, 85:29 
Earthsearch, 85:55 
Earthworms 
Worms Eat Our Garbage, 88:53 
Ecofeminism 
Close to Home, 88:21 
Ecological design, see also Sustainable 
development. 
“Baldwin on Ecological Design,” 
86:14, 87:4, 88:106 
“Big Sur Declaration,” 85:47 
Center for Maximum Potential Building 
Systems, 85:45 
“Cultivating Ecological Design 
Intelligence,” 85:44 
Deep Design, 88:111 
“Designing Citizens,” 88:120 
Ecological Design, 85:49 
Ecological Design Institute, 85:45 
From Eco-Cities to Livirig Machines, 85:49 
International Ecological Design Society, 
85:44, 85:46, 86:15, 88:109 
“Nature's Geometry,” 87:8 
“Negotiating the Future by Design,” 88:114 
Ocean Arks International, 85:46 
Ecology, see also Economics, Environment. 
Close to Home, 88:21 
Degrees of Disaster, 86:55 
Ecology & Liberation, 88:26 
Earth in Mind, 85:48 
Earth’s Insights, 85:29 
Planetary Overload, 86:54 
Econet’s Water, Seas, Oceans, and Rivers 
Directory, 88:41 
Economics, see also Barter, Business. 
Bionomics, 87:30 
Ecological Economics, 87:29 
Environmental Auditing, 88:45 
The Green Scissors Report, 87:101 
“A Hard Look at Softwoods,” 88:36 
‘To Stitch the World Back Together 
Again,” 87:22 
Western Water Made Simple, 85:57 
“What is Prosperity?,” 86:4 
Whole Life Economics, 87:31 
Ecotourism, see also Travel. 
Economic Contribution of Bird and Waterfowi 
Recreation and Birding Ecotourism, 88:44 
Edge Cities, 88:64 
Edinger, Edward F. 
The Mystery of the Coniunctio, 85:89 
Education 
Colleges & Universities on the Web, 86:87 
Earth in Mind, 85:48 
Earthsearch, 85:55 
Exploring the Forest with Grandforest 
Tree, 88:52 
Lost Stamps of the United States, 87:80 
Make it Work: Building, 88:112 
The Mathematics Calendars, 88:112 
“On Learning,” 87:33 
Peripheral Visions, 85:101 
Student Science Opportunities, 85:54 
Egeberg, Oiaf 
“An Exchange Directory for Every 
Neighborhood,” 87:26 
Eggbeaters, 86:17 
Ehrenreich, Barbara 
The Snarling Citizen, 88:86 
The Worst Years of Our Lives, 88:86 
Ehrlich, Gretel 
A Match to the Heart, 85:42 
The Solace of Open Spaces, 85:42 


Eisler, Riane 

Sacred Pleasure, 88:25 
Elderly Recordings, 85:103, 87:93 
Electric appliances 

Plugs, Adaptors & Converters, 88:112 
Electricity, see Energy. 
Elfenbein, Debra, editor 

Living with Prozac, 87:41 
Elkin, Larry M. 

First Comes Love, Then Comes 

Money, 86:11 

Elliott, Charles 

“The Age of Hedges,” 86:60 
Ellis, John 

Social History of the Machine Gun, 87:54 
Emergence of Agriculture, The, 88:55 
Employment, see Work. 
Encycleopedia 96, 88:113 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, 86:64 
Encyclopedia of Tools &Techniques, 85:75 
Endangered Music Project, 87:86 
Endangered species, see Wildlife. 
Energy 

“Fuel from Water,” 85:50 

Rocky Mountain Institute, 85:56, 88:110 

Solar Living Sourcebook, 85:68 
Energy Directory Kit, 88:110 
Engeland, Ron L. 

Growing Great Garlic, 86:64 
Engineering 

Streamlined, 85:74 

What Machines Can't Do, 85:74 


Enta Omry, 86:34 
Environment, see also Ecology, Sustainability, 
Sustainable development. 
AEGIS, 87:101 


Common Ground, 88:44 
Conservation Options, 87:103 
Earth in Mind, 85:48 
Earth’s Insights, 85:29 
Environmental Auditing, 88:45 
Geomatics, 87:102 
The Green Scissors Report, 87:101 
Healing Environments, 85:92 
Island Press, 87:106 
Lean and Clean Management, 87:30 
Marine Pollution, 85:27 
“Negotiating the Future by Design,” 88:114 
The New State of the Earth Atlas, 87:100 
Ocean Arks International, 85:46 
Planetary Overload, 86:54 
Slide Mountain or the Folly of Owning 
Nature, 87:102, 88:128 
Standards and Practices Guidebook, 87:103 
Talking Leaves Journal, 88:45 
A Thousand Leagues of Blue, 86:55 
Environmental restoration 
California Watershed Projects 
Inventory, 88:41 
“Restoring the Los Angeles River,” 85:62 
Save Our Streams, 87:110 
“Water Devas,” 87:108, 87:110 
A Watershed Assessment Primer, 88:43 
Watershed Management Council, 
88:41, 88:42 
Wildlife Habitat Council, 88:44 
Environmentalism 
BC Environmentai Network Directory, 88:35 
Close to Home, 88:21 
Conservation Directory, 85:13 
The Environmentalist’s Guide to the 
Public Library, 87:69 
Green Essentials, 85:68 
In Service of the Wild, 87:111 
“Land and Life, Just Enough,” 87:70 
Let the Mountains Talk, Let the Rivers 
Run, 87:111 
“Nuclear Action,” 88:46 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
People of Color Environmental Groups, 86:70 
Restoration Forestry, 88:35 
“Watershed Yellow Pages” 85:12 
World Directory of Environmental 
Organizations, 85:13 
Enzensberger, Hans M. 
Civil Wars, 87:62 
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Epidemics, see Medicine. 
“Eros of Everyday Life, The,” 86:22, 88:24 
Erotica 
Talk Dirty to Me, 85:89 
Esalen Institute 
Big Sur Tapes, 87:114 
Don Juan: The Sorcerer, 87:114 
Essential Zen, 85:93 
Eternal Network, 87:80 
Ethics 
Earth’s Insights, 85:29 
Ethnobotany, see Medicinal plants. 
Ethnomusicology Research Digest, 87:86 
Euphrat, F.D. 
A Watershed Assessment Primer, 88:43 
Ever-Living Tree, The, 88:52 
Evolution 
The Global Brain Awakens, 87:114 
Hypersea, 88:31 
The Moral Animal, 86:102 
The Origins of Order, 87:15 
The Sex imperative, 85:92 
Evolutionary Computation, 86:89 
Ewing, William A. 
The Body, 86:109 
“Exchange Directory for Every 
Neighborhood,” 87:26 
Explorers 
Alone, 88:105 
Women of the World, 88:87 


Face of Battle, The, 87:54 
Fadiman, Dorothy 
From Danger to Dignity, 88:86 
Failure Is Impossible, 88:70 
Fairechild, Diana 
Jet Smart, 86:39 
Fall, Bernard 
Street Without Joy, 87:59 
Families 
Fatheralong, 86:78 
Material World, 86:1, 86:13 
“Far From the Pink Chiffon,” 85:34 
Far Side of the Worid, The, 87:82 
Farming, see also Agriculture, Gardening. 
Farm Animal Welfare, 88:45 
Little-Known Asian Animals With a 
Promising Economic Future, 87:85 
MetroFarm, 88:54 
Sell What You Sow!, 88:54 
Water for Every Farm, 88:54 
Farrelly, David 
The Book of Bamboo, 85:114 
Fatheralong, 86:78 
Felder, Sara, 88:69 
Female Rage, 87:64 
Feminism 
Beyond God the Father, 86:31 
Close to Home, 88:21 
The Eros of Everyday Life, 86:22, 88:24 
Failure Is Impossible, 88:70 
Outercourse, 86:31 
Pulling Our Own Strings, 86:42 
Reading Ruth, 86:30 
Fences 
The Bamboo Fences of Japan, 85:114 
Feng shui 
Living Color, 87:16 
Fernea, Elizabeth Warnock 
Guests of the Sheik, 86:33 
Middle Eastem Muslim Women Speak, 86:33 
Ferré, Frederick 
Hellfire and Lightning Rods, 87:38 
Fiddler Magazine, 86:36 
Fiddlers Crossing, 86:37 
Field guides 
Field Guides to Butterflies, 88:48, 88:49 
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INDEX 


“Field Notes,” 85:72, 86:110 


The Awakened Warrior, 85:101 
Fifty Gates of Wisdom, 86:35 
Fillingham, Lydia Alix 

Foucault for Beginners, 88:73 
Finances 

First Comes Love, Then Comes 

Money, 86:11 

Finders Keepers, 87:1, 87:115 
Fingers Pointing Toward the Sacred, 86:46 


Firehock, Karen, 87:108, 87:110 
First Comes Love, Then Comes Money, 86:11 
Fischer, Claude S. 
America Calling, 87:42, 88:128 
Fish, see also Environmental restoration, 
Oceans, Rivers. 
Ray Troll’s Shocking Fish Tales, 85:21 


Food, see Cooking, Farming, Gardening. 
Forests and forestry, see also Watersheds. 
“Cutting From the Heart,” 88:32 
The Ever-Living Tree, 88:52 
Exploring the Forest with Grandforest 
Tree, 88:52 
“A Hard Look at Softwoods,” 88:36 
Influences of Forest and Rangeland 
Management on Salmonid Fishes, 88:42 
The Natural History of the Oak Tree, 88:53 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
“Victory in the Kitlope,” 85:18 
Forman, Fred, editor 
Found Treasures, 86:31 
Fortune of War, The, 87:82 
Foster, Ralph T. 
Lost Stamps of the United States, 87:80 


4000 The Fifth Milenium, 87:18, 88:128 
Fourth World Bamboo Congress, 85:114 
Fox, Sally, 88:69 

Fractals 


Fractals, 87:19, 88:128 
Lifesmith Fractal Puzzles, 87:19 
Franck, Frederick 
Fingers Pointing Toward the Sacred, 86:46 
Frank, see Woodring, Jim. 
Frank, Anne 
Diary of a Young Giri, 87:62 
Chasing the Monsoon, 85:110 
Frauen, 87:60 
From Danger to Dignity, 88:86 
From Eco-Cities to Living Machines, 85:49 
From Nubia to Cairo, 86:35 
Frontier in American Culture, The, 87:56 
Frontiers of Catholicism, The, 88:27 
Fry, Andrew 
How to Publish on the internet, 86:87 


The Conduct of War, 87:55 
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Fuller, R. Buckminster 

Our Spaceship Earth, 88:112 
Furniss, Michael J. 

“Net Drainage,” 88:40 
Furniture 

Care & Repair of Furniture, 87:20 

Home Furniture for Woodworkers, 86:59 
Future Does Not Compute, The, 88:100 
Future Survey, 87:100 


“A Bamboo Survey,” 85:114 
Butterfly Gardener's Quarterly, 88:49 
Butterfly Gardening, 88:49 
Dry Climate Gardening with 
Succulents, 87:113 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, 86:64 
Growing Great Garlic, 86:64 
Landscape Plants for Western 
Regions, 87:112 
Landscaping for Wildlife, 88:49 
Native Gardens for Dry Climates, 87:112 
The Organic Garden Book, 86:64 
Oriental Vegetables, 86:64 
The Pepper Garden, 86:64 
Worms Eat Our Garbage, 88:53 
Garfinkel, Simson 
The UNIX Haters Handbook, 86:89 
Garreau, Joel 
“Ten Commandments for Planners,” 88:64 


Real Piaces, 86:111 


Geology Web pages, 88:40 
Geomatics: Who Needs It?, 87:102 


Fractals, 87:19, 88:128 
Lifesmith Fractal Puzzles, 87:19 
“Nature’s Geometry,” 87:8 


How to Find Your ideal Country Home, 86:65 
Getches, David H. 
Water Law in a Nutshell, 85:57 


Holy Soul Jelly Roll, 85:91 
“Two Dreams of Jack Kerouac,” 87:88 
GIS, see also Maps. 
Geomatics, 87:102 
GIS Web pages, 88:40 
Glassberg, Jeffrey 
Butterflies Through Binoculars, 88:48 
Global Brain Awakens, 87:114 
Global Network Against Weapons and 
Nuclear Power in Space, 88:46 
Global Rivers Environmental Education 
Network, 88:41 
Global Village Music, 87:92 
Glover, Paul 
“Creating Ecological Economics with Local 
Currency,” 87:24 
Glueless Bicycle Patch, 86:58 
Gnawa Music of Marrakesh, 86:35 
Goddess 
Crossing to Avalon, 88:93 
Women of the Light, 88:24 
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Gold, Peter 

Navajo & Tibetan Sacred Wisdom, 88:88 
Gorman, Martha 

Environmental Hazards: Marine 

Pollution, 85:27 
Goubert, Jean-Pierre 

The Conquest of Water, 85:33 
Gould, Stephen Jay 

Finders Keepers, 87:1, 87:115 
Grand, Gail L. 

Student Science Opportunities, 85:54 
Grandfathers Speak, The, 88:23 
Graphics, graphic design 

The Non-Designer's Design Book, 88:67 

Painter 3.0, 86:87 

Web tools, 86:85 

Wacom ArtPad, 86:87 
Grateful Dead 

Skeleton Key, 85:87 
Gray, Alasdair 

Poor Things, 88:62 

Ten Tales Tall & True, 88:62 
Grazing, see also Farming. 

Influences of Forest and Rangeland 

Management on Salmonid Fishes, 88:42 
Green Essentials, 85:68 
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“Ten Commandments for Planners,” 88:64 
“Ten Good Ways to Ruin a River,” 85:21 
Ten Tales Tall & True, 88:62 
Thai cooking 
4 Paws of Crab, 86:62 
Thelander, Carl G., editor 
Life on the Edge, 85:30 
Theology, see Philosophy, Religion. 
Theriault, Reg 
How to Tell When You're Tired, 88:96 
Things They Carried, The, 87:58 
Thirteen-Gun Salute, The, 87:82 
Thomas, Helen, editor 
Dance, Gender, and Cuiutre, 85:39 
Thomas, Robert J. 
What Machines Can't Do, 85:74 
Thompson, Richard 
Mirror Blue, 85:103 
Strict Tempo!, 85:103 
Thoreau, Henry David 
Thoreau on Birds, 85:28 
Thorne, John 
Outlaw Cook, 85:107 
“Taking Stock,” 85:106 
Thornton, Don 
Beat This, 86:17 
Thousand Leagues of Biue, A, 86:55 
Three Mile Island Revisited, 88:46 
Tibbetts, Todd 
“How to Explore the World Wide Web 
Without Going Completly Nuts,” 86:86 
Tibet 
Destruction by Design, 87:78 
My Tibet, 87:79, 88:128 
Navajo & Tibetan Sacred Wisdom, 88:88 
Tibet: The Issue is Independence, 87:78 
Timber, see Forests. 
Time 
Dynamics of Time and Space, 86:29 
Tisdale, Sallie 
Talk Dirty to Me, 85:89 
“To Invent What We Desire,” 86:12 
“To Stitch the World Back Together 
Again,” 87:22 
To the Arctic, 86:29 
Todd, John 
From Eco-Cities to Living Machines, 85:49 
Ocean Arks International, 85:46 
Todd, Nancy Jack 
From Eco-Cities to Living Machines, 85:49 
Toffler, Alvin & Heidi 
War and Anti-War, 87:76 
Tools 
Bosch Sabre Plus Jigsaw, 87:21 
DeWALT Cordless Saws, 87:21 
Encyclopedia of Tools & Techniques, 85:75 
InchMate+, 88:113 
Lancelot Carving Discs, 85:75 
Sandflex Abraser Blocks, 86:58 
SOG Paratool, 86:58 
Steel Eagle Hammer, 85:75 
Tape Mate, 86:58 
Treadle Flywheel Wood Lathe, 86:59, 88:128 
VISE-GRIP Locking Hold-Down Clamp, 85:75 
“Toward a Rechargeable City,” 85:60 
Towards a Global Village, 87:42 
Toys and games 
Woosh, 86:107 
Tradition Tree-Free Paper, 88:45 
Transparency 1.0, 86:85 
Transportation, see Automobiles, Bicycles, 
Susiainable development. 
Travel 
Chasing the Monsoon, 85:110 
Day Trips in Nature, 85:113 
Healthy Flying, 86:39 
Jet Smart, 86:39 
Seagoing Hitchhiker's Handbook, 85:110 
Traveling Incognito, 86:39 
Trouble-Free Travel with Children, 85:111 
Women of the World, 88:87 
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Travis, Timothy F. 
4000 The Fifth Milenium, 87:18, 88:128 
Treadle Flywheel Wood Lathe, 86:59, 88:128 

Treason’s Harbor, 87:82 
Trees, see Forests. 
Tristessa, 85:94 
Troll, Ray 
Ray Troll’s Shocking Fish Tales, 85:21 
“Of Men and Mantas,” 85:24 
Trouble-Free Travel with Children, 85:111 
Troxzell, Kay, editor 
Resources in Sacred Dance, 85:39 
Truelove, The, 87:82 
Truth about Chernobyl, The, 88:46 
Trzyna, T.C. 
World Directory of Environmental 
Organizations, 85:13 
Tuan, Yi-Fu 
Passing Strange and Wonderful, 87:16 
Tulku, Tarthang 
Dynamics of Time and Space, 86:29 
Turkle, Sherry 
Life on the Screen, 88:102 
Turner, Alice K. 
The History of Hell, 85:90 
Turquoise Bee, The, 86:40 
Twisted Sisters 2, 87:67 
“Two Dozen Winning Maxims,” 85:100 
“Two Dreams of Jack Kerouac,” 87:88 


UFOs 
Schwa, 85:86 
Uncle Bob’s Kids’ Page, 86:86 
USDA Agricultural Research Service 
Quarterly Report, 83:45 
U.S. Geological Survey 
USGS Geology Information, 38:40 
USGS Water Resources of the U.S., 88:41 
U.S. history, see also Vietnam, World War il. 
America Calling, 87:42, 88:128 
Cataclysms on the Columbia, 85:23 
Crazy Horse, 87:57 
A Different Mirror, 86:42 
Down the Asphait Path, 87:43 
Frontier in American Culture, 87:56 
Kiiling Custer, 87:56 
Lost Stamps of the United States, 87:80 
Savage Dreams, 88:46 
University of illinois Cloud Catalog, 88:41 
UNIX Haters Handbook, The, 86:89 
Urban Ore 
“Recycling Words,” 87:104 
Urban Streams Council, 87:109 
Utah 
“Field Notes,” 85:72, 86:110 
Stone Desert, 87:106 
Valentis, Mary 
Female Rage, 87:64 
Van der Ryn, Sim 
Ecological Design, 85:49 
Ecological Design institute, 85:45 
“Nature’s Geometry,” 87:8 
Van Epen, Karen 
“A Bamboo Survey,” 85:114 
“Water Devas,” 87:108 


egetables 
Oriental Vegetables, 86:64 
Vegies Unite, 86:87 
Veiled Sentiments, 86:33 
Velocities, 87:91 
Venolia, Carol 
Healing Environments, 85:92 
Very Grim Fairy Tales and Facts, 88:44 
Victor, Michael 
“A Woman's World,” 88:6 
“Victory in the Kitlope,” 85:18 
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The Ever-Living Tree, 88:52 
Vietnam War 

Mid-Term Report, 87:58 

Street Without Joy, 87:59 

The Things They Carried, 87:58 


“Negotiating the Future by Design,” 88:114 

War, see also Military history, Vietnam War, 
World War Il. 

Civil Wars, 87:62 

Diary of a Young Girl, 87:62 

The Oxford Book of War Poetry, 87:77 

War and Anti-War, 87:76 

“What is a Good War?,” 87:44 


“A Hard Look at Softwoods,” 88:36 
“Land and Life, Just Enough,” 87:70 
“The Morality of Molecular Water,” 85:4 
“Ten Good Ways to Ruin a River,” 85:21 
“With Respect to Water,” 85:14 
Washington State 
Hydrology Web, 88:41 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
Wasowski, Sally & Andy 
Native Gardens for Dry Climates, 87:112 
Water, see also Oceans, Rivers, Watersheds, 
Wetlands. 
The Conquest of Water, 85:33 
Econet’s Water, Seas, Oceans, and Rivers 
Directory, 88:41 
“Fuel from Water,” 85:50 
Hydrology Web, 88:41 
“The Morality of Molecular Water.” 85:4 
Sensitive Chaos, 85:66 
Skinny Dipping, 85:115 
“Water Devas,” 87:198 
“Water in the West Project,” 85:1, 86:121 
Water Law in a Nutshell, 85:57 
Water On-line, 88:41 
Water: The international Crisis, 85:27 
The Waterbirth Handbook, 85:69 
“Watershed Yellow Pages,” 85:12 
“Waiterwork/Shitwork,” 88:50 
Women and Water Conference, 86:51 
Women for Water, 86:51 
Water and Light, 85:113 
Water conservation, see also Native plants. 
Water for Every Farm, 88:54 
Water supply 
Cottage Water Sys:ems, 85:32 
“My Outlaw Well,” 85:22 
Waterlines, 85:56 
Waterbirth Handbook, The, 85:69 


Watersheds, see also Environmental 
restoration, Forests, Rivers, Wetlands. 
“Net Drainage,” 88:40 
“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 
USGS Water Resources of the U.S., 88:41 
“Victory in the Kitlope,” 85:18 
A Watershed Assessment Primer, 88:43 
Watershed Management Council, 
88:41, 88:42 
Watershed Registry, 88:41 
“Watershed Yellow Pages,” 85:12 
Western Water Made Simple, 85:57 
“Waterwork/Shitwork,” 88:50 
Wattenberg, Ben 
“What is Prosperity?,” 86:4 
Weather Web page, 88:41 
Web, see World Wide Web. 
Web Crawler, The, 86:86 
WebMuseum, Paris, 86:87 
Weich, Chuck, editor 
Eternal Network, 87:80 
Welch, James 
Killing Custer, 87:56 
Weils, 85:22 
Wells, Maicoim 
Infra Structures, 85:61 
Save Tape, 87:101 
Western Water Made Simple, 85:57 
Wetlands, see also Environmental 
restoration, Rivers, Watersheds. 
Econet’s Water, Seas, Oceans, and Rivers 
Directory, 88:41 
“Net Drainage,” 88:40 
USGS Water Resources of the U.S., 88:41 
“Water Devas,” 87:108 
Watershed Management Council, 
88:41, 88:42 
“Watershed Yellow Pages,” 85:12 
Wetlands in Danger, 85:27 
Whales 
Migratory Species Project, 85:45 
“What is a Good War?,” 87:44 
What is Found There, 86:12 
“What is Prosperity?,” 86:4 
What Machines Can't Do, 85:74 
“What to Tell the Children,” 88:90 
ight, Jeff 
Degrees of Disaster, 86:55 
Whidbey institute, 85:45 
White, Bailey, City Arts Broadcast, 88:63 
White, Jonathan 
“Coming Back from the Silence,” 85:76 
Talking on the Water, 85:42 
White, Richard, editor 
The Frontier in American Culture, 87:56 


Whiteley, Sandy 
ALA Guide to Information Access, 87:69 
Who Cares, 87:32 
Whole Earth Catalog 
“MWEC on the WWW'!!,” 86:84 
“On the Millennium Road,” 85:96 
Whole Life Economics, 87:31 
Wideman, John Edgar 
Fatheralong, 86:78 
Wiener, Lauren Ruth 
Digital Woes, 88:103 
Wikan, Unni 
Behind the Veil in Arabia, 86:33 
Wild Party, The, 86:106 
Wildlife 
Economic Contribution of Bird and 
Waterfowl Recreation, 88:44 
The Economic impact of Birding 
Ecotourism, 88:44 
International Assn. of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies, 88:44 
Landscaping for Wildlife, 88:49 
Life on the Edge, 85:30 
“Lord of the Highway,” 87:84 
Migratory Species Project, 85:45 
“Mountain Lion,” 87:116 
Shadowbirds, 87:119 
Thoreau on Birds, 85:28 
Wildlife Habitat Council, 88:44 
The Wind Birds, 85:28 
Zeehondencreche, 87:98 
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Will, George F. 
The Leveling Wind, 88:71 
Williams, Robin 
The Non-Designer's Design Book, 88:67 
Willis, Delta 
The Sand Dollar and the Slide Rule, 86:21 
Wills, Gary 
Certain Trumpets, 88:70 
Wilson, Edward O. 
Journey to the Ants, 86:79 
Wilson, Wendy, 87:109 
Wind Birds, The, 85:28 
Wine-Dark Sea, The, 87:82 
Winter, Paul, 88:69 
Winterdance, 88:105 
Wise, Nina 
“Luck Disguised as Ordinary Life,” 87:34 
“With Respect to Water,” 85:14 
Wizansky, Richard, editor 
Earth Work, 85:54 
Woman Who Fell from the Sky, The, 86:43 
Woman's Boat, The, 87:87 
Wombs and Alien Spirits, 86:33 
Women, see also Feminism. 
“Beijing and Beyond,” 88:18 
Committee on Women, Population and the 
Environment, 88:17 
Crossing to Avalon, 88:93 
Dancing Up ihe Moon, 85:110 
‘The Double Challenge,” 88:14 
Female Rage, 87:64 
Found Treasures, 86:31 
Frauen, 87:60 
Gal, 87:64 
The House of Yamazaki, 87:60 
Lakota Woman, 87:60 
“Liberation Notes from an Old Crank,” 86:56 
“Middle Eastern Women,” 86:32 
Outrageous Practices, 87:65 
Sdanii Dahataal, 88:22 
Staying Alive, 88:20 
“A Woman's World,” 88:6 
Women and Dance, 85:39 
Women of the Light, 88:24 
Women of the World, 88:87 
Women's Environment & Development 
Organization, 88:16 
Women and water 
“Questions for the Ganges,” 86:48 
“Water Devas,” 87:108 
“Waterwork/Shitwork,” 88:50 
Women and Water Conference, 86:51 
Women cartoonists 
Dyke Strippers, 87:89 
Twisted Sisters 2, 87:67 
Women pilots 
A Dance with Death, 86:19 
Wood, see Forests, Woodworking. 
Wood, Denis 
The Power of Maps, 87:80 
Woodring, Jim 
The Book of Jim, 85:70 
“Frank,” 85:70 
“Frank in The Mood,” 88: back cover 
“Pupshaw,” 88:30 
Woodrow, Peter 
Insight and Action, 86:51 
Woodworking 
CraftWoods Catalog, 87:20 
Becoys, 87:20 
Encyclopedia of Tools & Techniques, 85:75 
Green Woodworking, 87:21 
Home Furniture for Woodworkers, 86:59 
Lancelot Carving Discs, 85:75 
Steel Eagle Hammer, 85:75 
Treadie Flywheel Wood Lathe, 86:59, 88:128 
VISE-GRIP Locking Hold-Down Ciamp, 85:75 
Woosh, 86:107 
Work 
Earth Work, 85:54 
How to Tell When You're Tired, 88:96 
World Directory of Environmental 
Organizations, 85:13 


Vid — Zus 


World music, see also Music. 
Endangered Music Project, 87:86 
Ethnomusicology Research Digest, 87:86 
Global Village Music, 87:92 
“Music from the Middle East,” 86:34 
Rough Guide to World Music, The, 86:38, 87:86 
Round World by Mail, 86:35 
The Woman's Boat, 87:87 

World Rivers Review, 85:15 

World Space Weather Service, 88:41 

World War il 
A Dance with Death, 86:19 
Diary of a Young Girl, 87:62 
Frauen, 87:60 
The House of Yamazaki, 87:60 

World Wide Web, see also Internet. 
Home page selections, 86:86 
“How to Explore the World Wide Web 

Without Going Completly Nuts,” 86:86 
How to Publish on the Internet, 86:87 
HTML Manual of Style, 86:87 
“MWEC on the WWW'!!,” 86:84 
“Net Drainage,” 88:40 
NetGuide, 86:87 
Publicly Accessible Mailing Lists, 88:41 
“Rheingold Spins a New Web,” 86:80 
Teach Yourself Web Publishing, 86:86 
Web browsers, 86:86 
The Web Crawler, 86:86 
Yahoo List, 86:86 

Worms Eat Our Garbage, 88:53 

Worst Years of Our Lives, The, 88:86 

Wosien, Maria-Gabriele 
Sacred Dance, 85:39 

Wplany, 86:86 

Wright, Robert 
The Moral Animal, 86:102 

Writing 
Bird by Bird, 85:29, 86:76 
A Natural History of Nature Writing, 87:107 
A Poetry Handbook, 86:30 

“Writing a Present,” 86:76 

Wyatt, Gary 
Spirit Faces: Contemporary Native 

American Masks, 88:22 


Wyoming 
The Solace of Open Spaces, 85:42 


Xerces Society 

Butterfly Gardening, 88:49 
Yahoo List, 86:86 
Yellow 

“Northwest Timber Yellow Pages,” 88:35 

“Watershed Yellow Pages,” 85:12 
Yeomans, P.A. 

Water for Every Farm, 88:54 
Yiddish literature 

Found Treasures, 86:31 
Yiddish-American Klezmer Music, 87:92 
Yiddishe Renaissance, 87:92 
You Can't Be Too Careful, 86:°98 
Young Bear, Severt 

Standing in the Light, 86:7* 
Young, John E. 

The Next Efficiency Revolution, 85:56 
Young, Steven B. 

To the Arctic, 86:29 
Yu, Anthony C., editor 

The Journey to the West, 86:41 
Yucatan 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, 88:28 
Yun, Lin 

Living Color, 87:16 
Zarf’s List of Interactive Games, 86:87 
Zeehondencreche, 87:98 
Zelov, Chris 

“Toward a Rechargeable City,” 85:60 
Zen, see Buddhism. 
Zussman, Mira 

“Far From the Pink Chiffon,” 85:34 

“Middle Eastern Women,” 86:32 
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Solar Electric For Your Getaway 


Weekender Power Kit 


PLOVICING solutions to 


usual energy needs in unusual loca- 
tions has been the keystone of the 
Real Goods mission. The 
Weekender Power Kit was designed 
by Real Goods to provide a simple 
to install and reliable pre-assembled 
power system for those with modest 
electrical needs. Over the last two 
years, over one hundred of these 
systems have been installed by peo- 
ple who wanted to have some lights, 
a computer, and/or some entertain- 
ment equipment beyond the reach 
of the utility lines. The system is 
composed of a SIEMENS 55 watt 
module that makes electricity direct- 
ly from sunlight, pre-wired 
control/monitor/fuse assembly,mod- 


If you had just installed The Weekender Power 
Kit (see above) you could power a variety 
of 12 volt lamps and appliances. 
Unfortunately, lots of gizmos we use 
require 120-volt power to operate. Either 
of these inverters can plug right into The 
Weekender to allow you to operate your tele- 
vision, computer, electric razor, or other 
small appliance. Or, plug the inverter into your 
dashboard cigarette lighter, plug the TV/VCR into 
the inverter and zone the kids out on The Little Mermaid on your 

next cross country trip! 

The NOTEpower inverter is perfect for the on-the-go 

“hacker”. Notebook computers are great as long as you only 
ant to use them for a few hours on a trip, but extended field trips can give your little 
Borain-in-a-pouch that run-down feeling. Operate your computer directly from your 
ehicle battery or recharge the computer batteries with the NOTEpower. Weighing in 
At just a few ounces, the NOTEpower can put out up to 50 watts of power that could 
ome in handy for cellular phones, camcorders, shavers, or other rechargeable equip- 
ent. A trim 3.5” x 2.5” x 1.25”, the NOTEpower will fit just about anywhere! If you 


ule mounting brackets, 15 watt fluorescent 
lamp, installation wire, and a very complete 
installation guide. The control module can 
handle the input of up to five of these solar 
modules should _ 
your needs grow. 
We recommend that 
batteries be pur- 
chased locally for 
this system. To dis- 
cuss The 
Weekender Power 
Kit or other solar 
electric systems, 
please call Real 
Goods Renewables 
1-800-762-7325. 


92-261 


$795 


SATISFY 


more electrical 
needs with the 
PocketPower 
inverter! This 
reliable 
inverter by 
STATPOWER offers 
150 watts of continuous 
power and can provide a surge up 
to 400 watts of modified sine-wave 
power! The PocketPower inverter 
can handle the same small elec- 
trical loads like the NOTEpower as 
well as larger loads like TVs and VCRs 
and sewing machines. Complete with auto 
shut-off, power indicator, and 30” extension cord, 
the PocketPower makes a great emergency back- 
up when the whole neighborhood is in the dark. 


an't get a 12 volt adapter for your product, consider the NOTEpower! 27-114 PocketPower Inverter $89 
27-134 NOTEpower Inverter $69 
- TerraFlo Water filter Solar Living Sourcebook 


Why take chances with the water you drink? The 
TerraFlo water filter is easily installed on your counter- 
top and connects to your existing plumbing. The filter 
housing accepts any standard 9 1/4” inch filter car- 
tridge, giving you maximum flexibility in addressing 
your specific filter needs. The standard TerraFlo car- 
tridge utilizes two stages of filtration to remove chlo- 
rine and lead. The filter incorporates 90 grams of granu- 
lar activated carbon which removes taste and odor 
chemicals. The replaceable filter cartridge is rated at a 
nominal | to 2 microns for fine sediment removal, and 
the cartridge exceeds NSF Standard #53 for lead 
- removal for 3,000 gallons usage. A prepaid shipper is 
cae to manna the cartridge. Local water conditions vary, and it is recommend- 
ed that you change your cartridge yearly. 
42-622 TerraFlo Filter $99 


42-623 TerraFlo Replacement Filter $29 


O ORDER CALL: 800-762-7325 ask for Dept. WERM, or write 
0 Real Goods Trading, 555-WERM Leslie St., Ukiah CA 95482 


Learn more 


about renewable ener- 
gy and independent 
living, order our Solar 
Living Sourcebook! 
655 pages of solar, 
wind, and energy con- 
serving products as 
well as the theory of operation and the lives of 
those who live with these technologies every 
day! Only $23 buys you the book that can get 
you started on independent living! 


80-500 Sourcebook $23 
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